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WORKSHOP 


Class-made disasters 


China as global factory is 
incubator of future revolt 


by Htun Lin 

Every aspect of our daily lives, not just in times of 
disaster, demonstrates the permanent crises of every- 
day life under capitalism. A co-worker recently said to 
me: "Bush will undo in just a few years what it took 
several presidencies over many decades to build up: 
civil society. By the time we retire, nothing will be left. 
Not our Social Security. Not our Medicare. Not even 
any of our freedoms." 

How so? I asked. He said, "Look at it this way. 
There’s all this talk about ownership. We don’t even 
own ourselves. Any one of us can be picked up just 
walking down the street. They can call anyone a ter- 
rorist. We can be detained indefinitely, without a trial, 
without anyone knowing our whereabouts. 

"Our citizenship can be stripped. We can’t even 
say anything. If they don’t like what we say, they 
can declare our speech a threat to society. You or 
I can be disappeared at any time at will, just like 
they used to do in Chile or Argentina. 

"It was all illegal then. But by the time the Supreme 
Court approves Bush’s permanent detentions, in the 
name of his war on terror, they would become legal to 
use against us all. 

"In his ownership society, Bush will make us all 
indebted to his permanent wars. We won’t even own our 
own lives anymore." 


Continued on page 3 
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BLACK/RED 


Racism and politics 

by John Alan 

The practice of racism, both openly violent and cov- 
ered over in politics, has existed in this nation since it 
■ was founded. Martin Luther King Jr. once said: "The 
Black revolution is much more than struggle for the 
rights of Negroes. It is forcing America to face all its 
inter-related flaws: racism, poverty, militarism and 
materialism." 

Recently it was reported that after 40 years the 
authorities in Philadelphia, Miss., finally arrested a 
> suspect who was deeply involved in the 1965 murder of 
three voter-registration workers from the Congress of 
Racial Equality. 

CIVIL RIGHTS MURDERS 


The suspect is Edgar Ray Killen, a 79-year-old 
preacher who, investigators say, organized and led two 
carloads of Klansmen on the night of the killings, was 
arrested at his home in Philadelphia, Miss., and 
charged with the murder of Michael Schwerner, 
Andrew Goodman and James Chaney. 

Forty years ago this act of Klan terrorism in a small 
Mississippi town did immediately attract the attention 
of many conservative politicians across this nation, 
who were against the so-called "racial liberalism" of 
President Lyndon Johnson's administration. "Racial 
liberalism" meant the Civil Rights Act of 1964 — which 
ended racial segregation in public facilities and racial 
discrimination in the workplace — and the Voting 
Rights Act, which put the federal government behind 
the Afro-American right to vote. Of course, the "racial 

Continued on page 9 
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Indonesia interferes with Acheh tsunami aid 


by Peter Hudis 

Few developments are changing the 
world more than China’s unprecedented 
economic growth. In 2004 industrial 
production in China increased 16%. A 
growing number of firms in the U.S. and 
Europe — from textile manufacturers to 
furniture makers — are shifting opera- 
tions to China where the cost of produc- 
tion is often less than that of the raw 
materials needed to create the same 
products back home. 

China is running up huge increases 
in fixed capital investment — 40% a year 
in some sectors. This has led to massive 
increases in demand for steel, alu- 
minum, coal, cement, nickel, and other 
primary products that have kept com- 
modity prices high and led to massive 
windfall profits for many multinational 
corporations. 

This growth is no flash in the pan. Per 
capital gross domestic product (GDP) 
growth in China averaged 8% a year 
since 1979. The strongest per capita 
Gross Domestic Product growth in the 
U.S. for any 25-year period since 1830 
was 4%. 

Nevertheless this growth rests on 
shaky foundations. The hunger for raw materials and 
products to fuel China’s expansion is exacerbating the 
exploitation of labor and destruction of the environ- 
ment. Many \ workers labor 12 to 14 hours a day for $50 
a month in sv r eatshops where unions are forbidden and 
working conditions are unregulated. There is little or 
no access to health insurance in the factories along 
China’s east coast and industrial accidents are endenw 
ic nationwide, 

In 2004, 1C ,000 workers were killed in mining acci- 
dents — 85% of the number of deaths due to mining dis- 
asters in the world. Half of the deaths occurred in the 


Miners on vigil for some 1 50 coworkers trapped in the Doping coal 
mine in Henan Province in central China. The mine explosion in Octo- 
ber, the result of extreme pressures to produce, added to the 10,000 
killed in 2004 alone. 

coal industry (three quarters of China’s electricity out- 
put is generated from coal). Such accidents are endem- 
ic in government-owned mines and in the growing 
number of "independent,” privately owned mines 
where workers are being relentlessly pushed to 
increase output with antiquated, outdated equipment. 

CRISIS OF CAPITAL ACCUMULATION 

China’s economy is extremely unbalanced. Farms, 
where 900 million reside, are tiny. Few are mechanized. 
With farms unable to attain economies of scale due to 

Continued on page 10 


by Acheh Center, USA 

Acheh, Suihatra, lies 19 miles from the epicenter of 
the devastating earthquake of Dec. 26. 

Already ravaged by years of Indonesian mil- 
itary repression and exploitation, the 
province was hit by the largest tsunami 
waves, described as two coconut trees tall (50 
feet). With a speed of 500 miles per hour, the 
tsunami destroyed 80% of the coastal area in 
the capital, Banda Acheh, and wiped count- 
less coastal v .llages off the map. As of Jan. 

20, there are an estimated 166,320 people 
dead, 750,0)0 homeless, and 50,000 
orphaned children. The numbers increase 
daily, with thousands still missing and an 
unknown number of survivors dying from injuries and 
diseases such as cholera and malaria. 

So many di id because many of Acheh’s four million 
people live on the coast, fishing or farming. Major 
cities — trading centers — are also on the coast. The 
force of the tsunami was made worse as a result of 
Indonesia’s de gradation of Acheh’s ecosystem. And peo- 
ple had not be m taught what to do; when they saw the 
sea first go ou ;, they ran towards it to collect fish. 

FAILED TO GIVE AID 

u:n 
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tsunami, the Indonesian government failed to deliver 
or permit any aid into Acheh. Since foreign militaries 
and humanitarian NGOs have been allowed 
in, the Indonesian military has interfered 
with aid importation and distribution. It is 
intercepting and storing much of the aid at 
unused military bases and airports. It inter- 
poses itself between the aid and the sur- 
vivors, restricting aid workers’ travel, requir- 
ing licenses, etc. Soldiers demand, from peo- 
ple who lost everything, both money for food 
and other aid, and their identity papers — the 
latter so that the military can continue to 
search for GAM members .and peaceful 
activists, both of whom it shoots on sight. 

NO GOVERNMENT CEASE-FIRE 

Although GAM declared a cease-fire immediately 
after the disaster, Indonesia refuses to do so. The mili- 
tary recently killed several guerrillas, including some 
engaged in humanitarian work, and several civilians, 
including a six-year old child. It immediately built mil- 
itary posts alongside the refugee camps so soldiers can 
monitor who goes in and out. The refugees are forbid- 
den to speak directly to journalists and foreign NGOs, 
making it difficult for journalists to get a real sense of 
what is going on and complicating the job of humani- 
tarian workers, since the refugees are afraid to ask sol- 
diers for the help they need. 

Moreover, Indonesia has flown in members of 
Islamist militant organizations to stir up trouble and 
harass the international relief workers. Some wear 
Osama bin Laden T-shirts and falsely claim to be Ach- 
enese. They tell the Achenese that the relief workers 
are really there to convert them to Christianity. GAM 
and civil society organizations denounce these tactics, 
but are so accustomed to the military’s propaganda 
that they expect it will blame GAM for its own inter- 

Continued on page 9 
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Helen Macfarlane and Marxism 

by Anne Jadard 


Helen Macfarlane: A Feminist, Revolutionary 

Journalist, and Philosopher in Mid-Nineteenth 

Century England by David Black (Lexington 

Books, 2004, 179 pp, $18). 

Since contemporary 
feminism began nearly 40 
years ago, the concept of 
recovering women’s lost 
history has not only 
played a major role in fem- 
inist scholarship, it has 
also acted as an impetus to the movement itself. We 
are empowered by learning about women as agents of 
history and not just its objects. We are inspired in our 
own endeavors by learning about invisible women who 
held radical ideas concerning the organization of soci- 
ety on completely different, human grounds. Helen 
Macfarlane is such a woman. 

Some feminists, however, write "herstory" as if it had 
no relation to so-called "male" history and ideas. It is 
questionable whether one can completely detach any 
women from earlier and co-existing ideas, but if there 
are places and times where one can, England in the 
mid-19th century is not one of them. 

A DIALECTICAL RELATIONSHIP 

On the contrary, this intellectual biography is excit- 
ing because it explicates the dialectical relationship — 
the two-way road — between Helen Macfarlane and the 
world-changing ideas of her time. The 1848 European 
revolutions, English workers’ struggles, feminism, 
Hegelian philosophy, Marx’s first publications — Mac- 
farlane swims in them all. She pushes forward the 
development of radical ideas and combats reactionary 
ones. Her work is not only fascinating but extremely 
relevant 150 years later. 

Macfarlane was the first person to translate Marx’s 
Communist Manifesto into English. (The book does a 
real service by appending her little-known transla- 
tion.) She was also the first Britisher to translate and 
comment on Hegel’s works. Yet Macfarlane was in fact 
nearly lost to history. No one even published her name 
on her translation of the Manifesto, including the 
American edition published by the feminist Victoria 
Woodhull. Thanks to David Black for researching what 
little can be found about her — mainly, her prolific writ- 
ings of 1849-50 — and for illuminating her work by 
putting it into historical and intellectual context. 

We learn that Macfarlane was an activist and jour- 
nalist in the most radical branch of the Chartist work- 
ers’ organizations, led by George Julian Harney. She 
was in Vienna during the 1848 revolutions that swept 
Europe. She translated and wrote about Hegel, who 
had revolutionized philosophy and laid the ground for 
Marx’s philosophy of revolution. She repeatedly wrote 
that women were entitled to full equality She wrote 
about the economic and political developments in Eng- 
land that informed Marx’s analysis of class struggle in 
the Communist Manifesto, and she worked with him in 
England when he first lived there. In 1851, after Mac- 
farlane and Marx had broken with Harney, Marx wrote 
that she had the only "original ideas" in Harney’s pub- 
lications, and deemed her "a rare bird." 

Aside from such brief mentions, almost everything 
we know about Macfarlane comes from her 1849-50 
work: 12 substantial essays she wrote under the name 
Howard Morton, and her translation of the Communist 
Manifesto. She was probably born in Scotland and 
educated to be a governess. Chartist archives mention 
her work on behalf of immigrant workers. Tragically, 
there is no record of her sifter 1851; perhaps she died 
young. 

MACFARLANE AND RADICAL THOUGHT 

But we know a lot about her from her essays and 
from the social movements she participated in. This 
short volume includes chapters on the radicalization 
and later demise of Chartism, on other political and 
religious tendencies of the time, on Marx and Macfar- 
lane, on Macfarlane as a feminist Antigone, and on 
"The Legacy of Hegelian Marxism." Thus we see her 
work as part of the battles of ideas contending at the 
birth of Marxism, and also, although Black does not 
discuss this, at the birth of feminism as a movement. 

The period was pivotal for women; in 1848, women’s 
equality became an idea whose time had come. 
Although individuals had written earlier feminist 
tracts, suddenly the idea was expressed in revolution- 
ary movements. Just five years before, when. Flora 
Tristan agitated among French workers to form a 
Workers’ Union with complete equality for women, 
. most other socialists (Utopian socialists) treated her 
like a kook. But 1848 brought forth a feminist content 
within the European revolutions: in France, Germany, 
Austria, Hungary and Italy, women formed clubs to 
demand equal rights and joined in all aspects of the 
uprisings, including the fighting. In the US. the same 
year, the- abolitionist movement gave birth to the 
women’s rights movement. One of its first acts was to 
send a solidarity message to imprisoned French revo- 
lutionary women. Since 1848, it would be difficult to 
find a social movement in the Western Hemisphere or 
Europe that lacks a feminist dimension. 

So much had women changed the world that, in 
1849-50, Macfarlane almost casually insists on 
women’s equality, as she advocates a society "where 


freedom and equality will be the birth right of every ' 
human being... without poor, without classes.... A soci- 
ety... not only of free men, but of free women." 

What ties together all Macfarlane’s ideas for the 
author — and presumably for her — is her grasp of the 
Hegelian dialectic. Black tells us, "Macfarlane was not 

only the first ‘British 
Marxist’: she was also 
the first British com- 
mentator on Hegel’s 
philosophy and the 
first translator of any 
of his words into Eng- 
lish." He cites Hegel’s compelling "Idea of Freedom" 
and its "extemalization" in the Age of Revolutions as 
having influenced Macfarlane to view history as a 
movement toward freedom. 

Readers unfamiliar with English working class his- 
tory may have trouble keeping straight all the con- 
tending groups and people described in this book. But 
they are worth reading about because they too left a 
legacy. Every anti-Marxist left tendency today, and 
many so-called Marxist ones, have parallels if not roots 
in the period. The idea that inequality arises in the 
market leads people today to advocate all kinds of 
schemes for the redistribution of wealth as the key to 
transforming society, just as the Utopian socialists did. 
Marx exposed the falsity of the premise by showing 
that capitalist relations are rooted in the mode of pro- 
duction. Yet we still hear well-meaning people every 
day making impossible demands of a system that is 
incapable of being substantially and permanently 
reformed. 

MEANING FOR TODAY 

Perhaps the most valuable lessons of Macfarlane’s 
work emerge from her attempt to work out a revolu- 
tionary direction in a counter-revolutionary period. 
She held fast to Marx’s new ideas at a time when oth- 
ers were going off in all directions. The 1848 revolu- 
tions had been defeated, leading the British as well as 
European movements to splinter. In opposition to 
Marx’s attempt to unite exiled leaders into a World 
League of Revolutionary Socialists, moderates estab- 
lished the Central European Democratic Committee in 
1850. Its program rejected "the cold and unfeeling tra- 
vail of the intellect" in favor of the "instinct of the 
masses." Marx considered this an abandonment of rev- 
olutionaiy theory and a demand for the masses to act 
without thinking, a call for them to "have no thought 
for the morrow" and "strike all ideas from the mind.” 
He strongly criticized the program for acting as if ’’the 
riddle of the future will be solved by a miracle." ( Marx 
and Engels Collected Works, Vol. 10, p.529-31). 

The parallels to debates today are unmistakable. We 
are living in a period of extreme retrogression, , with 
capital and its handmaiden, imperialism, seemingly in 
command everywhere, with the world’s dominant ide- 
ologies limited to religious fundamentalisms. We could 
not stop the war in Iraq, we could not stop Bush’s re- 
election. In the left and social movements, some 
demand to work on "the riddle of the future," but oth- 
ers abandon all idea of a real alternative, and in 
despair and desperation retreat to "resistance" or beg 
for reforms. They render the possibility of social trans- 
formation an illusion by saying that the masses have 
to bring forth the future without developing ideas 
about it now, thus denying the power of ideas in the 
revolutionary process. 

It is noteworthy that this book is the third published 
in Lexington Books’ "Raya Dunayevskaya Series in 
Marxism and Humanism," the first two being works of 
the philosopher Raya Dunayevskaya herself. Helen 
Macfarlane fits right in with Dunayevskaya’s dialecti- 
cal approach to history and her concept that women 
are capable of being "thinkers as well as revolutionar- 
ies." Macfarlane was such a woman. Imagine , what 
even greater contributions she might have made had 
she continued to work with Marx and the revolution- 
ary movements of her day! 

(For more on Helen Macfarlane, see page 5.) 


WOMEN 


by Mary Jo Grey 

A study by The Washington Post revealed that since 
1990 at least 1,367 pregnant and post-partum women 
in 37 states had been violently murdered — nearly 
always by a husband or boyfriend. Their children often 
have lasting effects from the violence. In seeking to 
prevent such horror, the National Organization for 
Women is calling for laws with teeth, stay-away orders 
that are actually enforced, and the continuation of the 
Violence Against Women Act, up for reauthorization by 
Bush's Republican Congress. For more information 
contact: www. now.org/issues/violence/122904pregnan- 
cy.html 

— Information from NOW 

* * * 

Afsaneh Nowrouzi, who has spent the last seven 
years on death row in Iran, will not be executed after 
an international campaign to spare her life. She was 
jailed after killing and castrating Police Chief Behzad 
Moghaddam who had attacked and attempted to rape 
her. In January, his family accepted $62,500 instead of 
her execution. 
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Support Roe v. Wade 



On the anniversary of the Roe v. Wade decision, 
abortion opponents wanted to make a statement in 
the heart of liberal San Francisco. But the few hun- 
dred opponents bused in from the central valley 
were met by thousands of pro-choice activists. Even 
the mayor and several other town officials joined the 
pro-choice rally. 

Shari'a lam in Canada 

Despite fierce opposition by women’s organizations 
across Canada, former Ontario Attorney General Mar- 
ion Boyd recommended to the Ontario government 
that the 1991 Arbitration Act allow settlement of fam- 
ily legal matters based on religious laws. 

Homa Arjomand, coordinator of the International 
Campaign Against Shari'a Court in Canada, states 
that this will encourage the spread of political Islam 
"pushing women’s rights in Canada back 1,400 years." 
Shari'a courts put women in danger because they are 
victimized by male-dominated legal decisions based on 
sixth century religion and tradition. (See November 
2004 N&L.) She said the Campaign will mobilize a 
strong Force to oppose shari'a and called for the 
Ontario government to hold a public hearing giving 
people the opportunity to speak. 

The Canadian Council of Muslim Women also 
expressed outrage, citing the "negative impact on vul- 
nerable women and children...” 

Heather McGregor, executive director of YWCA 
Toronto, said Boyd’s decision "counts on the willing- 
ness of those required to give up power to be cheerful- 
ly educated to give up their advantage. Nowhere in the 
world did women wake up one day to find enlightened 
men in positions of power handing over equality. We 
have always had to fight for our own rights." 

Tarek Fatah of the Muslim Canadian Congress 
called the recommendation "racist and unconstitution- 
al." The Canadian Council of Women predicted that 
recent immigrants from Islamic countries will be pres- 
sured into arbitration where rulings might include 
spousal payments that last only three months beyond 
separation." 

The fight for freedom for all women in Ontario and 
Canada has just begun. 

—Mary Jo Grey 

Afro-Colombian fight 

Editors note: We print a News & Letters interview by 
Brown Douglas with Rosa Elena Ruiz Echeverry, of the 
Kambiri Afro-Colombian Women’s Network, when she 
was in Memphis for the Southern Human Rights Orga- 
nizers Conference in December. 

We have been organized as Black women fighting 
discrimination for a long time. In Choco, where I live, 
95% of us are Black and 5% are mestizo. The mestizo 
dominates. We end up living in misery and we don't 
have the opportunity to work. 

The municipality is the largest job provider, but the 
famous 550 Law has cut municipality jobs from 200 
employees to 16! The 550 Law is a restructuring law 
that affects bankrupt departments and municipalities 
like ours and stops the little money that the govern- 
ment sent. In Mismina, my municipality, the unem- 
ployment is overwhelming. People are dying of hunger. 
Because we are miners, the foreign companies come 
and there is abundance for a short time, but when they 
leave everything returns to the way it was. 

Health care is dead. The children are dying of hunger 
and sickness. The doctors and medicine are so costly we 
try to survive with herbal remedies passed down from 
our ancestors. Choco has always been ignored by the 
government even though recently Uribe (Colombia’s 
president) has given a little aid but-not enough. 

We women feel three discriminations: being poor, 
being Black, and being women. Now there is a fourth: 
the violence of being displaced. The plain truth in 
Choco is that the liars that come to power are benefit- 
ing from the little money the government gives us. I 
ran for the municipality council but didn’t win because 
of their political machine. Politics is beautiful, politics 
is global and social and we must participate. But the 
politics here is pure politiqueria (dirty politics) where 
the community leaders who can help our people are 
never given the opportunity. 

We need to analyze things and see the resources 
around us, to love them, and to use them in our favor. 
Not only those who come from outside have the right to 
use our resources, but we do too. We have even more 
right to them. The foreign companies come and stupe- 
fy us with their money We’re dependent on them and 
the government. What is more important is the state of 
our minds. We need to stop being slaves in our minds. 
That’s what I tell the organizations and micro-enter- 
prises I work with. 


News & LettersAJrszuia Wislanka 
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For Southern labor the dream is still 'We Shall Overcome 1 


MEMPHIS, TENN. — We shall overcome! How many of 
you believe that "We shall overcome"? When women 
and Blacks were given the right to vote, did they over- 
come? No. When Black children and white children 
could go to the same schools, did that get us over? We 
still have not overcome. The question I’m going to ask 
is, "How do we overcome?" 

I don’t believe we will ever overcome where we can 
sit down and relax and take it easy. We’ll never get 
there until we get off of this earth. We must learn how 
to fight. Dr. Martin Luther King advocated nonvio- 
lence. I agree. Our scripture tells us, if he hits you on 
one cheek, show him the other. But that’s real hard to 
do. But that is how we deal with oppression. We have to 
fight. But not necessarily with knives and guns. There 
are some laws to protect us but they are not complete. 

My job is labor, organized labor. I’m the president of 
my local, Local 282 of the United Furniture Workers 
Union, and I have been in organized labor close to 30 
years. I have been organizing, negotiating, and arbi- 
trating, and am still at it. The employers were oppress- 
ing the workers back then. They passed a law that all 
workers have the right to organize. It’s illegal for your 
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What this worker was anxious about was a creeping 
fascism fueled by the trend towards fundamentalism — 
a fundamentalism which dovetails with capital’s 
abstractions. When Bush says he believes in freedom 
and democracy, he means it only abstractly. 

He supports the troops in Iraq, but only 
abstractly. He sends our soldiers on suicide mis- 
sions without adequate armor or pay. He 
believes in charity, but only abstractly. He will 
gloat about his "generosity" before the check’s 
even in the mail, while doing little to save lives. 

He believes in an "ownership society," but only 
abstractly. He wants each of us to own stocks while dis- 
mantling fjocial Security. We can’t even count on our 
health care or having a job anymore. He believes in the 
"sanctity of life," but only abstractly, and concretely 
does much to destroy it. 

DRAINING OUR RESOURCES 

In a way, Bush’s invasion of Iraq is an apt analogy of 
what he is doing at home. The looting of Iraq’s Nation- 
al Museum of Antiquity with its accumulation of thou- 
sands of years of human history followed the invasion. 
Bush is about to raid the historical accumulation of our 
collective wealth, and our rights and freedoms— our 
legacy of previous struggles. All in the name of "indi- 
vidual responsibility" and "personal ownership," 

Marx once said, "The individual is the social entity." 
To me, that means society exists for the individual, not 
the other way around. Individual freedom cannot be 
sacrificed for the benefit of society. A free society can- 
not be comprised of unfree individuals, alienated from 
their own labor, and chained to big capital. 

They say they want us to "rely on ourselves" • 
for our own welfare, by "investing in the mar- 
ket.” They don’t tell us that the market is a gam- 
bling house built on what we produce. 

Many workers who invest in the market believe 
their investment returns are coming out of the stock 
market. In reality, it is coming from the collective value 
of our own labor and the sweat and labor of other work- 
ers elsewhere. It is that same market which will turn 
on a worker’s nest egg, when capital decides that prof- 
it margins are not high enough because the cost of 
labor is not low enough. 

In Bush’s ownership society, all we will really own is 
the liabilities associated with capital’s expansion. The 
stock market’s rise can only come about with the col- 
lective demise of workers’ welfare. 

The only way out of this morass is for average 
human beings, workers of the world, to unite in the 
same way we have united in the face of natural disas- 
ters. We have already proven to ourselves that we can 
take concrete actions on our own, without the direction 
of any government as in the way the whole world came 
together and solidarized in the wake of the tsunami or 
September 11. 

Bush tries to put a human face on his machines of 
death by showboating occasional rescue operations in 
front of television cameras to show, as he put it, "Amer- 
ican values in action." Imagine if all those military 
resources, trillions of wasted dollars, were used instead 
to save lives and promote life. 

EXTENDING SOLIDARITY 

If we are to take our lessons from the way we all 
came together to fulfill human needs in times of disas- 
ter, we must also extend that kind of solidarity into 
everyday life where even mundane needs, from social 
security to health care to our schools — have taken on 
crisis proportions. As eloquently stated by my co-work- 
er: "Nothing will be left, if we allow them to carry out 
their plans to invest not in human needs but capital’s 
needs." . 

Only the kind of free association of worker to work- 
er, and the kind of solidarity already shown during dis- 
aster relief, once it is practiced in everyday life, can 
offer the kind of vision we sorely need to transcend this 
inhuman system and all the suffering from man-made 
disasters, as well as natural disasters made worse 
under capitalism. 



Martin Luther King Jr. in Memphis in support of strik- 
ing sanitation workers, speaking on April 3, 1968, 
the night before he was murdered. 

employer to even ask you if you support a union. But 
they put the fear of God in the workers. The labor law 
is just as weak as a drop of water. 

In Mississippi, just across the state line, I represent 
the concrete workers at MMC — Mississippi Materials 
Concrete. The men pour concrete in the wind, rain, and 
cold. Would you believe those men voted in my union in 
1997. Since 1997 I have met with MMC 86 times. We 
have not reached the first contract yet. We had the first 
election to vote the union in. We have had two decerti- 
fication elections since then. But these men are saying: 
"We will die and go to hell before we vote the union 
out." 

The law says the company must negotiate in good 
faith, but what the company puts on the table is that 
the union must waive all of its rights during the life of 
the contract, that the company can make rules and do 
whatever they want. They will not even agree to add 
the word "reasonable" to rules. They wanted to say: 
"We have the right to make rules." I said, "Well, if you 
are not willing to add the word ‘reasonable,’ then you 
could make a rule that said these men got to wear 
dresses." Those workers are better off without a con- 
tract than they would be if the company got that lan- 
guage. 

Further down in Mississippi is Sears Logistics. They 
would only agree to a one-year contract. And’ do you 
know they refuse to agree to a dues check-off? The 
labor law says they don’t have to. 

Long ago Martin Luther King Jr., came to 
Memphis to support the sanitation workers. He 
was killed here trying to get the city of Memphis 
to recognize the .workers’ right to organize. 
Because under the labor law, those workers 
could not vote for a union like the private sector 
could. 

After he was killed and the rioting went on all over 
the U.S., finally the city of Memphis said, "Okay, we’ll 
recognize your union." Now there is a hospital here in 
Memphis called The Med. The nurses want to organize. 
One of the same men that refused the sanitation work- 
ers the right to organize is the Director of the Board of 
The Med. Do you know that he won’t agree to let the 
nurses organize? 

I can deal with that a little better than this: there is 
a college here named LeMoyne-Owen. It’s a Black col- 
lege. Do you know they refused to recognize the right 
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of the professors to organize? That sends me up the 
wall, because Martin Luther King came here and was 
killed fighting the people who refused to give the work- 
ers the right to organize. That case is up in Washing- 
ton, D.C., because the Labor Board said they’ve got to 
recognize the professors’ union. 

LeMoyne-Owen hired the most anti-union law- 
busting firm in Memphis — and I’ve dealt with 
them down through the years — to represent 
them. In our churches we give donations to 
LeMoyne-Owen College. I told my pastor that as 
long as they refuse to recognize the union, they’ll 
never get another penny of mine. 

I keep talking about oppression. We have not over- 
come. So keep on fighting, not with guns and knives, 
but keep fighting with love, keep fighting with this pen 
and pencil, keep filing charges. Sometimes you will win 
in court; you lose more than you win, but sometimes 
you win. But 1 can tell you one thing, if you’re not into 
fighting you’ll never win. 

—Ilia Leachman, President of Local 282 

The text above is from Ida Leachman’s talk at the 
Southern Human Rights Organizing Conference in 
December. 


Assasination exposes 
shallow solidarity 

We condemn the murder of Hadi Salih, the Interna- 
tional Secretary of the Iraqi Federation of Trade 
Unions (IFTU), tortured and killed in his Baghdad 
home on Jan. 4. Ex-Ba’athists loyal to Saddam Hussein 
are suspected. Salih, a former printer, had been perse- 
cuted by the Ba’ath regime for his labor activism. He 
had lived in exile since 1969, returning to Iraq just 
before Hussein’s fall. 

The IFTU, the largest trade union organization in 
Iraq, is aligned with the Iraqi Communist Party (ICP). 
The ICP was given a seat on the Iraqi Governing Coun- 
cil, and now participates in the interim government 
while actively campaigning in the Jan. 30 election. 

In contrast, the unrelated Worker-Communist 
Party of Iraq (WPI) has boycotted the election. 
Like others, they wish not to give the appear- 
ance of legitimacy to a sham process that can 
only result in a legal veneer for the continuing 
occupation. 

The WPI has denounced the ICP for working with 
the occupation government. Their current policy is 
simply the latest in the ICFs long history of oppor- 
tunistic maneuvering, and later dealings with the 
Ba’ath regime in the 1970s. 

LABOR AS TERROR TARGET 

While the IFTU does not support the foreign occu- 
pation, it does express critical support for the Allawi 
government — widely regarded to be the puppet of the 
occupying forces — as better than an Islamist or 
Ba’athist government that would certainly brutally 
repress any independent labor organizations. This, 
along with its vocal opposition to Islamist and 
Ba’athist militias, has made members of the federation 
targets of the so-called resistance. 

The murder has also been condemned by the rival 
Federation of Workers Councils and Unions in Iraq 
(FWCUI), which has links to the WPI. It also opposes 
both the occupation and political Islam, yet remains 
independent of the interim government. In this coun- 
try, US Labor Against the War and the AFL-CIO have 
likewise condemned the assassination, pointing to the 
daily dangers that confront trade unionists in Iraq. 

The murder of Salih cannot but have the effect of 
terrorizing the Iraqi labor movement. Indeed it is sim- 
ply the most recent and visible of a spate of murders 
and kidnappings of IFTU members and rank-and-file 
workers, which further reveal the retrogressive, anti- 
working-class nature of the "resistance." 

DEAFENING SILENCE 

The majority in the American anti-war movement 
has been silent over this murder of a trade union 
leader and other attacks on workers in Iraq. That 
speaks volumes about the priorities of much of the 
Left, especially in light of the numerous explicit and 
implicit statements of support for the Iraqi armed 
"resistance." 

The lack of solidarity with Iraqi workers’ 
organizations and women’s groups fighting for 
equality reveals an inability to conceive of inter- 
national people»to-people solidarity as a way of 
building momentum for a worldwide movement 
against global capitalism in all its varieties. 

The rest of the world seems to matter only in its 
relation to U.S. policy. This provincial attitude sup- 
presses a vision of a comprehensive alternative to 
existing society by working to limit the perspectives of 
our movements. 

The murder of this trade unionist should alert us to 
the vital need for international solidarity with work- 
ers, and their organizations such as the FWCUI and 
the Union of Unemployed, trying to build a third pole 
of opposition to the occupation and its puppet govern- 
ment, as well as the forces of Ba’athist reaction and 
Islamic neo-fascism. The future of Iraq and our own 
freedom movements depends on this solidarity. 

—Joshua Skolnik 
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Luxemburg as revolutionary 


Editor's note 

The life and legacy of the Polish and German 
revolutionary and feminist, Rosa Luxemburg, is 
achieving new attention 1. in light of capital 
becoming ever more globalized in the 21st centu- 
ry, 2. as evidenced by a recent international con- 
ference on Rosa Luxemburg in China, reported in 
"China as global factory is incubator of future 
revolt" in this issue, and 3. as reflected in the vig- 
orous international interest in a new volume of 
writings, The Rosa Luxemburg Reader. Also 
because January is Luxemburg-Liebknecht 
month, a commemoration marking the murders of 
those two uncompromising Marxists in 1919, we 
publish a critical review by Raya Dunayevskaya of 
a collection of letters edited by Steven Bronner. 
The review originally appeared in News & Letters 
in August-September 1979, and can be found in 
The Raya- Dunayevskaya Collection, 7041. 


T he multi-dimensionality and revolutionary inter- 
nationalism of Rosa Luxemburg is well set forth in 
this collection of Rosa Luxemburg letters in the 
way in which the very first sentence of Bronner’s Intro- 
duction leads to Rosa’s statement: "I, too, am a land of 
boundless possibilities." That first section of "Reflec- 
tions on Rosa Luxemburg" began with "There is always 
a tradition of liberation that stands in opposition to the 
heritage that a given society preserves and propa- 
gates." 

It is this other tradition — revolutionary in the most 
total sense, that is to say, in its opposition both against 
capitalism and the reformist deviation within the rev- 
olutionary movement — that would have been easier to 
grasp if the readers had not to confront letters from 
1894 to 1919 in one lump sum without a single distinc- 
tion other than the year’s date at the top of each page. 
It is true that Professor Bronner’s substantive Intro- 
duction situates Luxemburg in the context of her era. 
But it is only natural that readers turning to The Let- 
ters of Rosa Luxemburg would want to hear her in her 
own words and sense the direction of her thoughts, 
actions, development before they have reached the 
200th page of those letters. 

'HEROISM OF MASSES' VS. OPPORTUNISM 
OF LEADERS 

Because this book needs to be read by ever wider 
audiences, let me introduce two divisions into these let- 
ters to enable readers at once to meet Rosa Luxem- 
burg — Polish, German, Russian, international revolu- 
tionaiy. The first half of the letters could be titled: 
’"Heroism of Masses’ vs. Opportunism of Leaders"; and 
the second half: "From Theory and Anti-War Agitation 
to Prison and Revolution." 

It is true she used the expression "heroism of the 
masses" to describe the magnificent actions of the War- 
saw workers in the first Russian Revolution, 1905, 
whereas this collection of letters begins in 1894, with a 
letter of Luxemburg to her colleague and lover, Leo 
Jogiches, in which she complains that his letters are 
wholly devoted to the "Cause" and tell her nothing of 
him personally or of the organizational and factional 
differences with the Russians. But it is even more true 
that, from the very start of her break with bourgeois 
society — when she was only a teenager, yet was already 
under police surveillance and had to leave Poland for 
Switzerland, where she met her life-long collaborator 
Leo Jogiches — "the heroism of the masses" was pre- 
cisely what won her commitment to the revolutionary 
movement. She never veered from that for a single 
moment. 

However, whereas that 1894 letter from Paris 
spoke so personally and very nearly "obediently," 


all one has to do is read the very next set of let- 
ters, as she reached Germany in 1898 to see a 
quite different Luxemburg. Not only does she 
take issue with Jogiches’ advice, but she reaches 
such immediate heights theoretically on the 
most burning question raging in the 
German Social Democracy — the very 
first appearance of reformism — that it 
is her analysis, Reform or Revolution, 
that is the most comprehensive and 
profound answer to Bernstein. It 
becomes a standard for all revolution- 
aries, and has remained so to this day. 

Not only that, Luxemburg’s letters dis- 
close something still more extensive: the 
vision of a genius anticipating capitalism’s 
development into modern imperialism 
before the word had been "invented.” Lis- 
ten to Luxemburg telling Jogiches about 
"Shifts in World Politics" ever since 
Japan’s attack on China, 1895, and Rus- 

and 


Even in criti- 
cism...her praise 
of the Russian 
Revolution and 
the Bolsheviks 
under the leader- 
ship of Lenin and 
Trotsky "who 
dared" was 
unequivocal. 


sia s 

England’s 
attack " on 
Persia and 
Afghanistan: 

"From that, 
the European 
antagonisms 
in Africa 
have received 
new impulses; there, too, 
the struggle is breaking 
out with new force 
(Fashoda, Delegoa, Mada- 
gascar). It’s clear that the 
dismemberment of Asia 
and Africa is the final limit beyond which European 
politics no longer has room to unfold... the European 
powers will have no choice other than throwing them- 
selves on one another, until the period of the final cri- 
sis sets in within politics..." The letter was dated Janu- 
ary 9, 1899! (p. 72). 

THEORY, PRISON, REVOLUTION 

Naturally, no book review, much less subheadings, 
can do justice to the multiplicity of topics and years 
(1894—1919) covered in The Letters of Rosa Luxemburg; 
the first subheading made no such claim. It did, I hope, 
help point a direction, both as to the objective situation 
and the subjective developments in Luxemburg’s life. 
She no sooner set foot in Germany than she began the 
fight against reformism. Her "German period" ended 
long before World War I broke out and revealed the 
betrayal of the German Social Democracy. Ever since 
the first Russian Revolution, 1905-06, when Luxem- 
burg was still close to Karl Kautsky, she began to 
"speak Russian" as she described the "heroism of the 
masses": "in all factories, committees, elected by the 
workers, have arisen ‘on their own,’ which decide on all 
matters relating to working conditions . . . the organi- 
zation advances indefatigably. In spite of martial law... 
the work is being carried out just as if political freedom 
were already a reality" (pp. 114-115). By 1910 she 
broke completely with Kautsky. 

As she generalized her experience into the analysis 
of The Mass Strike, the Party, and the Trade Unions and 
worked to apply it in Germany, Karl Kautsky’s abstract 
revolutionism and his "theory of attrition" horrified 
her. She sensed his opportunism which would lead to 
betrayals. She called it "the servility of the theoreti- 
cian" back in 1910. Just as her total break with Kaut- 
sky, four full years before the outbreak of war, long 
before anyone else, Lenin included, sensed any defect 
in the then most outstanding revolutionary, so her anti- 
war agitation in 1913 led the Kaiser to cite her "for 





treason" before there was actual war. 

Prof. Bronner has caught the character of Rosa Lux- 
emburg as prisoner beautifully: "It is easy to forget how 
drab and debilitating prison life can actually be. Rosa 
Luxemburg’s letters serve as a reminder... Rosa Luxem- 
burg reacts against 
the drudgery of prison 
life.. .She searches for 
beauty in the cracks of 
existence, and in 
response to the bore- 
dom of isolation, she 
watches insects, feeds 
her titmice, and 
observes the manifold 
diversity of nature.” 

That was very far 
from all she did in 
that hellhole. Not 
only did she contin- 
ue her leadership, 
theoretical and 
political, of the 
anti -imperialist 
war, and also pro- 
duce a minor mas- 
terpiece of literary 
criticism of 

Korolenko (not to 
mention the con- 
stant flow of mag- 
nificent "personal" letters, especially to Mathilde 
Wurm, when she suddenly calls upon Penthe- 
silea, the queen of the Amazons). No, she is also 
involved in strict theory, the phenomenal Anti- 
Critique, directed against the critics of her great- 
est* theoretical work, Accumulation of Capital. 
They are, in fact, a single work. 

Unfortunately, as her letter to Hans Diefenbach dis- 
closes, her rage was directed not alone against those 
she called "Marx’s epigones," who took issue with her 
critique of Volume II of Capital, but even against "the 
famous first volume of Marx’s Kapital, with its profuse 
rococo ornamentation in the Hegelian style" (p. 185). 

None of this, however, diverted in any way from what 
dominated her whole life, in theory or practice, in or out 
of prison: REVOLUTION. Even in criticism, for exam- 
ple, her praise of the Russian Revolution and the Bol- 
sheviks under the leadership of Lenin and Trotsky 
"who dared" was unequivocal. Above all, there was the 
unending preparation for, and finally actual participa- 
tion in, the German Revolution which finally freed her 
from prison. Because revolution was her life — or as she 
expressed it: "The Revolution is magnificent; all else is 
bilge"— the then-ruling Social Democracy wanted her 
dead. Where the Kaiser hadn’t succeeded, the Frei- 
korps was incited to brutally murder her and throw her 
body into the Landwehr Canal. 

The Letters of Rosa Luxemburg ends with a letter in 
which she enclosed the first issue of Rote Fahne, organ of 
Spartaicus League, transformed into the Communist 
Party, and calling for all power to the Workers’ and Sol- 
diers’ Councils. It was dated January 4, 1919. Within 11 
days she was dead. But they could not kill her ideas. Her 
revolutionary legacy lives on; for no other generation 
does her life’s work bear as much relevance as for ours. 


* The designation "greatest" means it is Luxemburg’s most 
important theoretical work, not that I agree with it. Else- 
where I have taken issue with it. See my "Analysis of 
Rosa Luxemburg’s Accumulation of Capital," included as 
Appendix to State-Capitalism and Marx’s Humanism.... 
[Much of that analysis was brought into and developed as 
chapter 3, "Marx’s and Luxemburg’s Theories of Accumu- 
lation of Capital, its Crises and its Inevitable Downfall,” 
in Rosa Luxemburg, Womens Liberation and Marx’s Phi- 
losophy of Revolution. — Editor.] 



The Rosa Luxemburg Reader 


Edited by Peter Hudis & Kevin B. Anderson - Monthly Review Press, 2004, 432 pp 


have never before been published in English translation, includ- 
ing substantial extracts from her Introduction to Political Econo- 
my ( 1916), and a recently discovered piece on slavery. With a 
substantial introduction assessing Luxemburg's work in the light 
of recent research. The Rosa Luxemburg Reader will be an indis- 
pensable resource for scholarship and an inspiration lor a new 
generation of activists. "Rosa Luxemburg travels into the twenty- 
first century like a great messenger bird, spanning continents, 
scanning history, to remind us that our present is not new but a 
continuation of a long human conflict changing only in intensity 
and scope. Her fiery' critical intellect and ardent spirit are as vital 
for this lime, as in her own. With meticulous care, including 
valuable endnotes, editors Hudis and Anderson project her in 
the fullness of her being and thought. "-Adrienne Rich 


Among the major Marxist thinkers of the period of the Russian 
Revolution, Rosa Luxemburg stands out as one who speaks to 
our own time. Her legacy grows in relevance as the global char- 
acter of the capitalist market becomes more apparent and the cri- 
tique of bureaucratic power more widely accepted within the 
movement for human liberation. 

The Rosa Luxemburg Reader will be the definitive one-volume 
collection of 1 uxemburg’s writings in English translation. Unlike 
previous publications of her work from the early 1970s, this vol- 
ume includes substantial extracts from her major economic writ- 
ings-above all. The Accumulation of Capital (1913)-and from her 
political writings, including Reform or Revolution (1898), the 

Junius Pamphlet ( 19161. and I he Russian Revolution 1918). 

1 lie Reader also includes a number of important texts that 


The Rosa Luxemburg Reade: 
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Helen Macfarlane and the Idea of Freedom 


We print here an excerpt from Dave Black's newly 
published and groundbreaking study Helen Macfar- 
lane: A Feminist , Revolutionary Journalist, and 
Philosopher in Mid-Nineteenth Century England. 

Macfarlane was the first person to translate the Com- 
munist Manifesto into English and the book includes 
the long-unavailable text of her version. The following 
selection from the book's introduction situates Macfar- 
lane in the context of the revolutionary events and ideas 
of her time. 

I n 1848, as the February Revolution in France 
unleashed a chain of insurrection across Continental 
Europe, the Chartist movement in England once 
more took to the streets. For the third time since 1838, 
a petition was presented to Parliament for electoral 
reform and universal male suffrage; and when the 
House of Commons rejected it, the middle class allies of 
the Chartists hacked off once again from a confronta- 
tion with the government. Isolated uprisings broke out 
in parts of the country, but were easily suppressed by 
troops and special constables. Chartist leader and 
member of Parliament for Nottingham, Feargus O'Con- 
nor, drew the lesson from the defeat that the six-point 
"People's Charter" needed to be watered down in order 
to maintain the movement’s alliance with the Man- 
chester Liberals. Chartist radicals, such as George 
Julian Harney, on the other hand, saw in the defeat one 
betrayal too many. The radicals argued for a new inde- 
pendent working class movement with a "social" and 
internationalist perspective. To this end Harney, in 
June 1849, launched a new monthly, the Democratic 
Review of British Politics, History and Literature ; in 
spring 1850, he resigned from O'Connor's paper, the 
Northern Star to set up a new rival weekly, the Red 
Republican. In November 1850, Harney published a 
translation of The Communist Manifesto in his paper, 
presenting it to his readers as "the most revolutionary 
document ever given to the world." 

In a biography of Harney published in 1958, A. R. 
Schoyen noted that one of the most prolific contributors 
to his presses, who wrote under the name of Howard 
Morton, showed a remarkable understanding of what 
would later become known as Marxism. Schoyen's prob- 
ing into the identity of this mysterious person led him 
to ask: 


Who could this be, but Helen Macfarlane, the 
admired acquaintance of Marx and Engels and 
translator of the first printed English version of 
the Communist Manifesto, which appeared in the 
four November 1850 issues of the Red Republican ? 

t 

Schoyen's statement has never been seriously chal- 
lenged and, until now, has never been followed up as the 
important discovery it was. Macfarlane was of that gen- 
eration of post-Napoleonic 
War "baby boomers," which 
included other original and , . . 

radical women writers book IS 

such as George Eliot (Mary necessarily and 

Ann Evans) and the Bronte . , _ ,, 

sisters. Like these literary Unashamedly a 
contemporaries, Helen Biography of an 
Macfarlane had to use a 
male nom de plume to get M 
her work into print; but for 

her, an avowed Feminist 

and revolutionary, the 


obscurity inflicted on her by bourgeois male society — 
and its historians — was to be near total. 

Historians of Chartism have always bemoaned the 
fact that most Chartist activists, living in modest cir- 
cumstances, did not have the luxury of keeping 
archives. Schoyen, on writing about Harney, says: 
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"Dave Black has done astute historical 
detective work to rescue from erasure 
a key figure in socialist history." 
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The impersonal nature of most of the available 
materials on Julian Harney, mainly newspapers 
and periodicals in which he wrote, leave one with 
no more than conjecture about some aspects of his 
life. 

Schoyen's words resound 
a lot more starkly in the 
case of Helen Macfarlane. 

Her life story, through no 
fault of her own, is more 
resistant to the "picklocks of 
biographers" than almost 
any other nineteenth centu- 
ry writer of outstanding tal- 
ent, even the notoriously 
obscure Isadore Ducasse 
(Comte de Lautreamont) 
author of Les Chants de 
Maldoror, who died during 
the Siege of Paris in 1870. 

One obvious reason for Mac- 
farlane "keeping her head 
down" behind a male pseu- 
donym must have been the 
daunting prejudice that 
would face any woman who 
openly expressed radical 
political opinions. When two 
generations earlier, in 1792, 

Mary Wollstonecraft pub- 
lished A Vindication of the 
Rights of- Woman and went 
off to Paris to support the 
French Revolution, she had 
been attacked by Horace 
Walpole as a "hyena in pet- 
ticoats." But even in 1850, 

British society, in Helen 
Macfarlane's judgment, con- 
demned itself in "the posi- 
tion of women, who are regarded by law not as persons 
but as things, and placed in the same category as chil- 
dren and the insane." Just as the storming of the 
Bastille in 1789 had introduced the sansculotte into the 
demonology of English opinion, so the June Days of 
1848 in Paris provided the equally terrifying figure of 
the "Red Cap" Republican, this time armed not only 
with the rifle and the pike but also with the "damnable 


A daguerreotype by a French photographer named 
Thibault shows aftermath of street fighting in Paris 
during the 1 848 revolution. 


doctrines" of socialism and communism. In early Victo- 
rian England, a female "Red Republican" who openly 
proved that she could wield the pen as a revolutionary 
weapon better than most men, would have been 

scourged as a danger to 
public order and decency. 

Although I have been 
able to unearth some previ- 
ously unknown biographical 
material on Macfarlane, 
most of her life story 
remains elusive; the prob- 
lem is compounded by her 
sudden "disappearance" in 
1851. Most of what has been 
discoverable about her 
comes from her published 
writings — twelve substan- 
tial essays in all — and some 
of the writings and corre- 
spondence of her associates, 
especially Harney, Engels 
and Marx. This book then, is 
necessarily and 

unashamedly, a Biography 
of an Idea. 

Macfarlane was living in 
Vienna in 1848 when the 
Revolution against the 
Hapsburg monarchy radi- 
calized her. Her fluency in 
the German language gave 
her access to the great 
philosophic works of Ger- 
man Idealism and its radi- 
cal "Young Hegelian" inher- 
itors, such as Heinrich 
Heine and Karl Marx. She 
was described by the latter 
as the most original of Har- 
ney’s stable of writers; as a 
rara avis among the empiricist English. For Macfar- 
lane, as for Hegel — and arguably Marx as well — the 
Idea of Freedom was identified with the Idea of Histo- 
ly. Macfarlane was not only the first "British Marxist": 
she was also the first British commentator on Hegel's 
philosophy and the first translator of any of his words 
into English. 


BEYOND CAPITALISM: 

Ma rx's Conc ept of an Alternative 

ER1ES OF 


Is it possible to today develop an alternative to all forms of capitalism, whether in its free 
market or statist variety? Can a concept of a new society that transcends value production 
animate today's forces of revolt to go beyond reformism and one-sided critiques of U.S. 
imperialism that fail to articulate what we are for? What concepts can help break through 
the prevailing notion that there is no alternative to existing society? 


These meetings will address these questions by exploring a work by Karl Marx that con- 
tains his most extensive discussion of a new society-his Critique of the Gotha Program. We 
will explore Marx's Critique in light of ongoing theoretic and practical debates in the radical 
movement. As Raya Dunayevskaya, the founder of Marxist-Humanism in the U.S., wrote in 
1987: "The burning question of the day remains: What happens the day after [the revolu- 
tion]? How can we continue Marx's unchaining of the dialectic with the principles he out- 
lined in his Critique of the Gotha Program?" We invite you to join in these discussions. 


MEETING 1 

From Marx to Lenin, Lukacs and Korsch: 

The Problem of Envisioning a New Society 
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MEETING 2 

Transitional Society’ or Absolute Liberation? 

On What Happens the Day After the Revolution 
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MEETING 3 

Directly and Indirectly Social Labor: What Kind of 
Human Relations Can Transcend Capitalism? 
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MEETING 4 

Critique of Politics, Economics, 

and the State 
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MEETING 5 

Dialectics of Organization and Philosophy: 

The Untrodden Path 


• 

' * .. 
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For the locations and dates as well as readings for the discussions, contact the News and Letters 
Committee nearest you • See the "How to Contact News and Letters Committees" on page 3 

or visit www.newsandletters.org on the web. 
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STATE OF THE WORLD AS WE START 2005 


The earthquake that has displaced 
millions and killed still uncounted thou- 
sands is an indicator of the powerful eco- 
logical and environmental issues that 
need to be faced. In many parts of the 
world, access to clean air or even water 
creates great misery for humanity. 
Against the challenges faced by humani- 
ty, the priorities of "anti-terrorism'' seem 
more a means of avoiding issues and jus- 
tifying increasing authoritarian rule. An 
alternative or alternatives need to be 
presented. Unfortunately there has been 
no adequate projection of one by the 
anti-war movement, the environmental- 
ists, or the anti-capitalists. Rather, 
belief-based systems of fate or religion 
have been re-enforced. 

A casual observation of the world's 
political and economic systems shows 
them to be both buckling and straining. 
There is an over-concentration on the 
passive act of voting rather than on 
demanding freedom of expression or 
labor rights or even the right of assem- 
bly. It has resulted in the continual 
encroachment into the life of the citizen 
under the guise of safety or security. 

P. Duffy 
London 

+ + + 

The dictionary defines fanatic as 
inspired by a deity, marked by excessive 
enthusiasm and intense uncritical devo- 
tion. 

Today we live in an age of fanaticism. 
In Iraq, thq fanatic Bush meets the 
fanatical terrorists, a perfect fit. In 
between these two monsters, tens and 
perhaps hundreds of thousands of Iraqis 
and thousands of Americans and other 
nationalities have had their lives extin- 
guished or permanently mangled. 

The capitalist system under which we 
live resembles nothing less than a fero- 
cious wild animal, such as a lion or tiger 
or bear, ready to pounce on and tear to 
shreds anything it sees as prey. But the 
comparison is not fair to the animals, 
which act only out of an instinct for sur- 
vival, whereas the rapacious ruling class 
acts on conscious, greedy, calculating 
decision. Ensuring the survival of the 
people on this earth requires doing to the 
capitalists what they have dealt to the 
noble creatures of the wild places. That 
is, we must bring the corrupt capitalist 
system itself to extinction. 

Ex-postal worker 
Battle Creek, Michigan 
+ + + 

I thought of Malcolm X's infamous 
"chickens will come home to roost" state- 
ment and the Vietnam War "pacification" 
strategy when I read about a judge's 
order, at the request of city officials, to 
evict ALL residents of a Los Angeles 
apartment complex because of gang 
activity. It seems as though Falluja has 
come to the U.S. and that our govern- 
ment and leaders know of no other way 
to save a neighborhood other than to 
destroy it. What insanity. The so-called 
gang members (insurgents?) will simply 
move to another neighborhood and 
dozens of innocent families will incur 
hardships all because of the failures of 
our racist, capitalist society. 

Angry citizen 
California 

+ + + 


I think we need a new kind of pledge 
of allegiance, moving past nationalism to 
worldism, or better put, humanism. It 
would show which side you are on and 
shine some light into the shadows to 
expose the enemies and fence-sitters on 
the question of proletarian liberation. It 
should be something people can hold 
onto and not be over-intellectualized. 
Simple principles of worldism to gain 
wide-spread support. (Look what 10 
rules did for Christianity.) 

Sid Rasmussen 
Nebraska 

♦ + + 


I recommend renting the DVD of "The 
Quiet American" and checking out some 
of the discussions and reviews written 
around 1956 of Graham Greene's novel 
of that name, and the commentaries 
anticipating the about-to-be-launched 
disastrous American intervention in 
Vietnam. I could have sworn I thought 
they were discussing G.W. Bush and his 
overly self-confident folly in Iraq some 
50 years later. How some things never 
change. A case of bad history repeating 
itself. 

Video viewer 
California 


+ + + 


I've heard that a number of voting 
rights activists in Ohio were wearing 
orange ribbons which commentators said 
were chosen to remember Florida, where 
the wishes of the voters were ignored in 
order to put the Governor's brother in 
the White House. But orange-ribboned 
Ohio activists told a different story. They 
said they picked up the color from TV 
coverage of the Ukrainian election where 
a new election was ordered. They were 
saying that was what was needed here. 

Angry voter 
Illinois 


+ + + 


Is anyone aware that AIDS is the lead- 
ing cause of death for African-American 
females between the ages of 25 and 34 — 
and the second leading cause of death for 
African-American males of that same 
age group? Does anyone care that 
African-Americans and Latinos account 
for over 70% of newly diagnosed AIDS 
cases? When it was first diagnosed 25 
years ago, it was seen as a "gay" disease 
and many thought they could ignore it. 
Today we are seeing the second genera- 
tion of AIDS, which disproportionately 
affects the young, the poor and the dis- 
enfranchised. For a while AIDS cases 
dropped in Chicago, but now they are on 
the rise again. Those who would like to 
know how to help improve the lives of 
those affected by this epidemic can con- 
tact the AIDS Foundation of Chicago at 
411 South Wells, Suite 300, Chicago, IL 
60607-3924 or at www.aidschicago.org. 

Mark Ishaug, Executive Director 
Chicago 

+ + + 

Right after the announcement that 
"Preacher" Killen is to be retried for the 
murder of the civil rights workers, 
Andrew Goodman, James Chaney and 
Michael Schwerner in Mississippi in 
1964, 1 saw an interview with Mrs. Good- 
man who said she believed justice would 
now be done. Ben Chaney, James' 
younger brother, felt that it should be 
handled differently and that justice 


EXCHANGE ON ISRAEL AND PALESTINE 


From an exchange in the Chicago 
IndyMedia web site about an announce- 
ment for a meeting on Arafat's death 
sponsored by the Chicago News and Let- 
ters Committee: 

How ironic that a project 
that supports "soft" Zionism — 
an oxymoron if there ever was 
one — is hosting a forum on the 
way forward for Palestine. 

News & Letters has consistent- 
ly supported the right of Israel 
to impose a settler-colonial 
state upon the Palestinians, and has 
been a vigorous voice from the so-called 
left in opposition to truly progressive 
solutions like a democratic secular state 
within the region. 

"Yikes" (an anonymous web poster) 
Chicago IndyMedia 
+ + + 

How suspicious that anonymous 
poster "Yikes" makes an accusation 
about the position of News & Letters 


without presenting any supporting evi- 
dence whatsoever? The truth is that 
"Yikes" blatantly misrepresents the 
position of News & Letters on the topic of 
Israel and Palestine. News & 
Letters has advocated the right 
of self-determination for both 
the Jewish and the Palestinian 
peoples for decades. Since the 
Six Day War, this has concrete- 
ly meant support for a two- 
state solution based on the 
1967 borders of Israel, the 
West Bank and Gaza. "Yike's" 
comment about "truly progressive solu- 
tions" pegs him or her as a neo-rejec- 
tionist, but I challenge 'Yikes" to find 
any textual support for the charges lev- 
eled. He or she can start by looking in 
the recently published pamphlet "Marx- 
ist-Humanist Writings on the Middle 
East" available from News & Letters. 

Kevin Michaels 
Chicago 




would not be done. Without faulting her, 
I felt she was thinking in a strictly one- 
to-one relationship about the murder of 
her son, while Ben Chaney was thinking 
about the whole context of life for Black 
people in Mississippi to this day, and the 
power and economic relationships 
underlying the events of 1964, 40 years 
later. 

Susan VanGeider 
Detroit 

* ♦ + | j 

For anyone who doesn't think that 
race matters, I'd like to share what doc- 
tors at the National Institute of Health 
wrote on this in the Journal of Health 
Psychology: "Our analyses document 
that race matters a lot in terms of 
health. Moreover, the sources of racial 
disparities are not unknown, individual 
or obscure. They can be traced to 
inequalities that have been created and 
maintained by the economic, legal and 
political structures of society. These sys- 
tems, and not individual beliefs and 
behavior, are the fundamental causes of 
racial and socioeconomic inequalities in 
health. Eliminating these disparities 
will thus require changes in the funda- 
mental social systems in society." 

I couldn't say it better myself. 

Ready for Changes 
Chicago 


SCIENCE AND CAPITALISM 

Raha's essay in the October N&L on 
"Sham neutrality of science bom of capi- 
talism" took me by surprise. How could 
he not separate science from capitalism, 
or see capital- 
ist science as 
molded by the 
needs of capi- 
talism? I 
believe that 
the most irre- 
sponsible act 
ever commit- 
ted by any 
individual or 
group was the creation and detonation of 
the first atomic bomb, not only because 
of its destructive power, but because 
these scientists weren't sure what would 
happen when the first atomic bomb Was 
detonated. One of the scientists, Fermi, 
was taking bets that the detonation 
would ignite the atmosphere. Of course, 
we now know that wouldn't have hap- 
pened, but at the time there was enough 
doubt that it should have prevented 
them from performing the detonation. I 
think the fact that the first atomic bomb 
was exploded, given the fact that there 
was a possibility of destroying civiliza- 
tion as we have known it, no matter how 
slight that possibility was, defines capi- 
talist science. 

Worker-thinker 

Colorado 


IN TSUNAMI'S AFTERMATH 

I participated in the demonstration 
held on Jan. 3 by Achenese political 
refugees living on the East Coast, toge- 
ther with Indonesian students and a few 
U.S. supporters, to denounce Indonesia's 
resistance to aiding Acheh and its inter- 
ference with international aid. It was 
heartbreaking to talk with those who 
have lost so many loved ones and to 
know that even the survivors will never 
have normal lives again. The Achenese 
are sure the Indonesian government is 
deliberately fumbling the aid in hopes 
that more people will die and Acheh will 
be too decimated ever to resist it again. 
They are calling this ethnic cleansing. 

Free Acheh supporter 
Newftrk 

+ ♦ + 

The director of the National Oceanic 
and Atmospheric Administration 
(NOAA) in Seattle, Dr. Eddie Bernard 
said that just a few buoys, like those 
scattered across the Northwest to detect 
earthquakes that might spawn a tsuna- 
mi, could have done the job in the Indian 
Ocean. Scientists wanted to put two 
more there, including one near Indone- 
sia, but the plan had not been funded. A 


mere half million dollars could have 
saved thousands of lives. When that is 
compared to the $1,500,000,000 the U.S. 
spends each day to fund the war 
machine, the only thing you can call the 
lack of funding for an inexpensive, low- 
tech early warning system is criminal 
negligence. 

Anti-war activist 
Seattle 

+ + + 

There are social as well as geologic 
reasons that the early warning system is 
in place in the Pacific Rim but not in 
Southeast Asia, or that geologists in Aus- 
tralia and Hawaii did not know how to 
contact the populations soon to be hit as 
"they were not part of any warning sys- 
tem." But it is not only on the response 
side that social processes play a role. 
One of The New York Times' s articles on 
delays in the Indonesian government's 
relief effort mentions that the only build- 
ings that survived in Meulaboh on Acheh 
were the mosques, some well-construct- 
ed buildings, and the military station. 
The poor often are forced to huddle near 
the shore of the Indian Ocean and are 
thus more vulnerable to typhoons. 

Psychologist 
New York 

+ + + 

Right after we got news of the tidal 
wave Colin Powell was on TV talking of 
what a horrible disaster it was. Our 
ancestors would no doubt have wondered 
what they had done to anger the gods 
and cause this punishment. Most of us 
know better now. We also know that 
much of the tragedy could have been 
avoided with early warning devices. But 
so little is spent to help the impoverished 
and so much on weapons to protect the 
rulers that Powell's concern could only 
seem jaded and discredited when com- 
pared to his own part in the current 
slaughter in Iraq. 

Longtime socialist 
Wisconsin 


DIEGO GARCIA 

The year 2004 was rich in events for 
the campaign to close down the U.S. mil- 
itary base on Diego Garcia, to re-unite 
Diego with Mauritius, and to get com- 
pensation for the people forcibly 

removed 
in the 
1960s and 
1970s. No 
sooner did 
the idea of 
the Peace 
Flotilla to 
Diego 
Garcia get off the ground and receive 
support from the No U.S. Bases network 
than the effects of the movement began 
to be felt. 

Our campaign contributed to the vast 
number of British citizens getting to 
know about the issue, despite their gov- 
ernment's attempts to keep it all a 
- secret. It was accomplished through the 
beautiful John Pilger film "Stealing a 
Nation." Now the British government 
has agreed to the Chagossians visiting 
Diego Garcia and the other islands in 
April 2005. At the same time, in Mauri- 
tius all the social, union and left political 
organizations have signed up to the 
Peace Flotilla declaration, and the No 
U.S. Bases network is preparing for an 
international conference against all mil- 
itary bases in the second half of 2005. 

It is true that none of our goals has yet 
been achieved — the closing down of the 
base on Diego, full reparations and the 
right of return, as well as the re-unifica- 
tion of Mauritius, are all still to be won. 
But the precondition of making sure that 
many people know about the problem 
makes victory more possible. Thank you 
for all you have done to help us do that. 
Please tell your readers to visit our web- 
site www.lalitmauritius.com. 

Lindsey Collen, for LALIT 
Mauritius 
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IRAQ: BATTLE OF IDEAS' OR BEAUTIFUL SOUL ? 

In its analysis of Bosnia, Kosova, Is it simply a matter of looking back 20 

Acheh, and now Darfur, N&L has coura- years from now at the ruins of Iraq and 

geously tackled the risky subject of having one's stance vindicated by 

nationalism while other sections of the events? 

Left have either ignored it or — worse — The proper Hegelian demand is a far 

ended up endorsing genocide. Peter more unsettling one; it impels us to ask: 

Hudis' essay, "Resistance or Retrogres- how does the consistency of our own 

sion? The battle of ideas over Iraq" Beautiful Soul hang on throwing our 

(N&L, November weight behind the obscure and irrele- 

vant entities we have nominated as 
worthy of our support? Is this an escape 
rQute to avoid coming to grips with the 
underlying forces that have led up to 
the present where the conflict is 
between two equally reactionary forces? 
Might this expose our own impotence in 
the face of electorates in the U.S. and 
throughout the Western world turning 
increasingly reactionary, anti-immi- 
philosophical grant, and racist even as they claim to 

grounding behind their politics. Without be upholding "moral values"? Might it 

it, he says, one runs the risk of "empty be our own problems (crime, racism, 

negation" and he characterizes Naomi unemployment etc.) that are being 

Klein and Arundhati Roy's support of exported overseas in the form of wars 

the Iraqi insurgency as instances of and economic imperialism? If so, do we 

such empty negation. He rightly says not need a better analysis of the dan- 

that their justifying this by invoking the gerous rightward drift among working 

futility of waiting for "pristine move- people throughout the West before we 

ments" is wholly untenable. start picking which horse to back in 

As alert as he is to this pitfall, he Iraq? 
chooses to ignore another danger that Roby Rajan 

Hegel calls to our attention in the Phe- Racine, Wisconsin 

nomenology: that of becoming the + + + 
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In its analysis of Bosnia, Kosova, 
Acheh, and now Darfur, N&L has coura- 
geously tackled the risky subject of 
nationalism while other sections of the 
Left have either ignored it or — worse — 
ended up endorsing genocide. Peter 
Hudis' essay, "Resistance or Retrogres- 
sion? The battle of ideas over Iraq" 
(N&L, November 
2004) is in this wor- 
thy lineage. Hudis 
points out that the 
underlying reason 
for luminaries like 
Chomsky's and 
Zinn's disastrously 
false calls in Bosnia 
and Kosova is the 
lack of a proper 
philosophical 

grounding behind their politics. Without 
it, he says, one runs the risk of "empty 
negation" and he characterizes Naomi 
Klein and Arundhati Roy's support of 
the Iraqi insurgency as instances of 
such empty negation. He rightly says 
that their justifying this by invoking the 
futility of waiting for "pristine move- 
ments" is wholly untenable. 

As alert as he is to this pitfall, he 
chooses to ignore another danger that 
Hegel calls to our attention in the Phe- 
nomenology: that of becoming the 
"Beautiful Soul" and maintaining the 
purity of our convictions independent of 
the actual consequences. Hudis’ gesture 
of picking out well-intentioned but irrel- 
evant players like Federation of Work- 
ers Councils and Unions (fWCUI) and 
Organization for Women's Freedom in 
Iraq (OWFI), and suggesting this offers 
a way out of the "quagmire" comes dan- 
gerously close to the "Beautiftd Soul" 
posture. 

Hudis is correct to ask of Klein and 
Roy, "Where was the argument that lib- 
eration movements are never pristine 
when it was time to defend the Bosnians 
and Kosovars (or the Rwandans for that 
matter) from genocide?" But one could 
ask just as plausibly, "Where was the 
Western Left when the U.S. armed 
Osama bin Laden's mujahideen or when 
the U.S. supplied chemical weapons to 
Saddam?" Is it adequate to reply that 
one did take the correct oppositional 
stance when such questions were posed? 


Peter Hudis responds: 

Roby Rajan is right to call attention 
to Hegel's critique of the "beautiful soul" 
that "lacks force to externalize itself... It 
lives in dread of staining the radiance of 
its inner being." Self-satisfied critiques 
that stand outside of the realities they 
aim to expose certainly cannot resolve 
the dilemma facing the radical move- 
ment. 

Yet for this very reason, why presume 
that FWCUI or OWFI are "obscure and 
irrelevant"? OWFI publishes 10,000 
copies of each issue of Equality — no 
small number in a land the size of Iraq. 
FWCUI has organized unemployed 
unions and workers' councils number- 
ing in the thousands. While such groups 
may not be massive, their calls for a sec- 
ular, democratic society are shared by 
many Iraqis. Is it not incumbent on us 
to actively solidarize with such forces, 
no matter how marginalized they may 


appear? Otherwise, we will be left 
"looking back 20 years from now on the 
ruins of Iraq." 

The same holds true when it comes to 
the U.S. Let's not forget that the presiden- 
tial election was decided by a few hundred 
thousand votes. (Kerry’s ineptitude hardly 
helped! ). The Left will never be able to con- 
nect to currents in the U.S. opposed to the 
Right so long as it apologizes for reac- 
tionaries overseas that are (rightly) hated 
by the U.S. public. That doesn't make it 
any less important to search out liberatory 
currents — any more than the support for 
slavery in the 19th century invalidated the 
handful of "obscure and irrelevant” aboli- 
tionists. 

To resolve the dilemma facing us the 
critique of false alternatives can't be 
separated from going "lower and deep- 
er" into the subjects of liberation. The 
Left has failed at home; but one reason 
is its lack of confidence in "the second 
America." 


MARCUSE 
AND THE 
ABSOLUTE 
IDEA 




Marcuse 


Russell Rockwell's important essay, 
"A fresh look at Marcuse’s 'Ontology'” 
(N&L, December 2004). points out the 
limitations of any Hegelian-dialectical 
approach to Marx's thought that falls 
short of the Absolute Idea, the integra- 
tion of the theoretical idea — the idea of 
the true — with the practical idea — the 
idea of the good. Our present situation, 
this dark night of retrogression, finds 
many of us reminiscing about another 
time, when Marcuse was a doyen of the 
New Left. Consider the role of Vietnam 
in the elections just past. But perhaps 
Marcuse's eventual disillusionment, 
which traced the decline and fall of the 
New Left too, has something to do with 
his failure to think the Idea all the way 
through to the end. 

Rockwell shows how Marcuse was 
closer to Hegel in Hegel's Ontology and 
the Theory of Historicity (1932) than in 
Reason and Revolution (1941). Having 
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come up to the lip of the Absolute Idea 
in 1932, the rest of Marcuse's career 
traces a retreat from it, even though 
Reason and Revolution was a path- 
breaking book in the development of 
Hegelian Marxism. In the end, Mar- 
cuse's "Great Refusal" proved itself as 
powerless to call forth a new society as 
was the new left that once took it up as 
a battle cry. By rectifying Marcuse's 
philosophical mistake, Marxist-Human- 
ism may be in a position to project some- 
thing affirmative beyond Marcuse's ini- 
tial step of first negation, an alternative 
to capitalist society, without which it 
seems likely that the Left today will 
founder just as surely on the rocks of 
the vicious present as that bright shin- 
ing ship set sail of yesterday. 

Tom More 
+ + + Spokane 

What Russell Rockwell’s essay 
reveals that is new is that Marcuse in 
1941 was actually willing to follow 
Hegel through his criticism of the Prac- 
tical Idea, which because it gets locked 
into the posture that the external world 
is "intrinsically worthless" can never 
fully recognize the positive in negative 
as the idea's own self-movement. The 
reef that allures so many, who then run 
aground, is Hegel's praise of the Practi- 
cal Idea standing above the Idea of Cog- 
nition considered up to that point. In 
1941, Marcuse drops the qualifier when 
Hegel's preference for the Practical Idea 
is only over cognition "already consid- 
ered." Rockwell poses the centrality of 
the individual in Hegel and the Logic as 
showing "how the individual grasps the 
social and molds it such that it is the 
basis of the very possibility of each indi- 
vidual's freedom." My question is: why 
does he use feudalism to illuminate 
Hegel's concept of the "immediate actu- 
ality" of individual freedom in the 
Absolute Idea. After all, when Hegel 
reaches the Practical Idea as the Idea of 
the Good, he refers the readers back to a 
section of the Phenomenology on self- 
certain moral spirit, which comes after 
the revolutionary overthrowing of feu- 
dalism in 1789. In other words, Hegel is 
addressing the problem of uniting orga- 
nization and philosophy after the revo- 
lution. 

Ron Brokmeyer 
Oakland, Cal. 
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Dialectics of development in transition 


by Khalfani Malik Khaldun 

D ialectics of Black Freedom Struggles by John Alan 
(News and Letters, 2004) is a masterpiece that 
covers race, philosophy, and the needed American 
Revolution. I am always encouraged when I detect 
material that reveals the dialectical course that the 
Black struggles have taken in this country. 

The history of Black (New Afrikan) people in this 
empire is one of domination and colonial oppression. 
These experiences have conditioned people to struggle 
and resist. This is an undeniable concrete dialectical 
reality that has propelled the New Afrikan nation to 
the forefront of many levels of struggle in the U.S. 

What I appreciate about Dialectics of Black Freedom 
Struggles is how Alan understands the importance of 
our success in impacting people's struggles nationally 
and abroad. His book invokes a spirit of self-determi- 
nation and sense of purpose, enabling one to believe in 
one’s natural right to forge real struggles. Dialectically, 
the book shows the distinction between progress that 
has been made and moments of stagnation, thereby 
showing the fortitude embodied in the New Afrikan 
nation’s character. 

While it is no secret that we still face a mountain of 
contradictions and mental setbacks due to the post- 
traumatic slave syndrome, Alan would not negate the 
role of the vanguard being reserved for New Afrikans. 
That means a lot to me, knowing that we still battle for 
internal redemption due to being overwhelmed with 
nihilism. A nihilistic threat hangs over us like a cloud. 

Like all people colonized in Amerika, New Afrikans 
are greatly influenced by images of comfort, conve- 
nience, machismo, violence against women, and a host 
of other seductions that bombard consumers. These 
seductive images contribute to the predominance of 
market-inspired ways of life at the expense of all oth- 
ers, thereby edging out non-market values such as self- 
love and caring for others which our ancestors passed 
down to us. The predominance of such images among 
many living under the threat of poverty with a limited 
capacity to ward off self-contempt and self-hatred 
poses a nihilistic threat to our nation. 

Dialectics of Black Freedom Struggles is a profound 
contribution to fallen humanity. It challenges us to 
mature politically and embrace a holistic view in deal- 
ing with national and international approaches to self- 
determination. The book reveals new energy and the 
potential emergence of a new movement. 

AMERICAN CIVILIZATION ON TRIAL 

American Civilization on Trial by Raya Dunayev- 
skaya (News and Letters, 2004) is another master- 
piece. Its subtitle is "Black Masses as Vanguard." After 
reading these books two times I engaged some of my 
comrades in prison in lengthy discussions on them. We 
disagreed at times but we concluded they brought to 
life a host of creative ideas. 

American Civilization on Trial represents a wealth 
of facts that will help newcomers to politics and emerg- 
ing struggles. It exposes the many atrocities and 
tragedies visited upon New Afrikans. This is a system 
that places more value on capitalist gains and imperi- 
alist pursuits than the empowerment of people. Ameri- 
can Civilization on Trial ' places in the forefront a 
bloody past filled with the ugliness of white supremacy 
and racism. 

Today we remain targets of institutions wherein 
multi-million dollar corporations operate off of the 
profits obtained from slavery. This book arms the new 
activist with the tools of empowerment, especially for 
anyone who seems to be feeling that the struggle is 
dead. 

The history of New Afrikan national struggles in the 
U.S. dramatically exposes the Amerikan political sys- 
tem. Amerika’s much praised institutions of represen- 
tative government, voting and constitutional laws have 
never proved adequate for providing universal human 
rights. The Declaration of Independence, a document of 
ambiguous practicality, was followed by the Constitu- 
tion, a document filled with illusions of equality. This 
combination of falsehoods appeared in the 5th amend- 
ment, which reads: "No person shall be deprived of life, 
liberty, or property, without the due process of the law." 
White Amerika was, and still is, protected by this rule 
while New Afrikans then and now are still viewed as 
chattel property of the state. 

American Civilization On Trial is equal to the call of 
conscience to anyone who favors ending the continued 
oppression/degradation of (New Afrikans and people of 
color). Since Dunayevskaya singled out Black masses 
as vanguard, she was clearly confident that we carry 
the rights as champions on our shoulders. We are our 
own liberators; this is a fundamental dialectical reali- 
ty- 

There is a point of contention for me in this book con- 
cerning Du Bois’ theory of the "talented tenth." In the 
1920s several Black intellectuals who were accepted as 
Black leaders by white Amerika signed a petition to the 
Department of Justice to have Marcus Garvey deport- 
ed. They saw his "Back to A frica" proposition as "fak- 

Khalfani Malik Khaldun is a political prison- 
er who is facing repeated harassment by prison 
authorities for his radical views. This essay is 
excerpted from a longer piece. For the full text, 
contact News & Letters. Contact Khalfani Malik 
Khaldun, 874304 (Leonard McQuay) at: A-207 
SHU, PO Box 1111, Carlisle, IN 47838. 


ery." Garvey posed a threat to the established order of 
intellectuals like Du Bois, who acknowledged that Gar- 
vey was influential and effective among the masses 
whereas those around Du Bois seemed to have failed. 
Du Bois said: "It was a grandiose and bombastic 
scheme, utterly impractical as a whole. But it was sin- 
cere and had some practical features; and Garvey 
proved not only an astonishingly popular leader, but a 
master of propaganda. Within a few years, news of his 
movement spread, his promises and plans reached 
Europe and Asia and penetrated every corner of Africa.” 

While I believe Du Bois made some notable contri- 
butions to the dialectical development of our struggle, 
his petition against Garvey constituted an act of 
betrayal. The conscious use of a racist government 
institution to deport Garvey was inherently wrong. 
They recognized the legitimacy of the state enough to 
make use of it. This tells me that at that moment the 
people should have placed the "talented tenth" on trial. 
Such actions are reflected today, when New Afrikans 
and other people of color allow themselves to be used as 
neo-colonialists against their own people. 

I admire the contributions of Garvey and his gen- 
uine love for his people. "Back to Africa" was an effec- 
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five organizational strategy that awakened in New 
Afrikans a strong sense of pride, worth, and national 
identity. While it may have been impractical to many, I 
believe it was a vision needed to unite oppressed New 
Afrikans. The "talented tenth" should have let the peo- 
ple deal with Marcus Garvey and not have used the 
government to do so. There is a clear distinction 
between the intellectualism of the talented tenth and 
the nationalism of Garvey. 


THE NEGATION OF BLACK LEADERSHIP 


Today the New Afrikan masses are again faced with 
a choice concerning the leadership of our communities. 
By no means do I intend to castigate anyone. However, 
if we as a people are to move toward real self-empow- 
erment we must dialectically set into motion the laws 
of negation. 

New Afrikan communities and organizations are 
permeated by outdated leadership. Many who current- 
ly hold leadership positions do not want to give them 
up, even when they openly admit that they can’t take 
the people to the next level of struggle. The people who 
have chosen these men and women as their "leaders" 
have to implement the dialectics of negation. 

Sometimes those who are politically unconscious 
don’t know how to make such a choice. Therefore the 
politically active and mature members of our commu- 
nities must do it for them. We must confront all elitist 
tendencies and call for the recruitment of new blood in 
our movements. We must develop a philosophy of 
action and internalize it. A philosophy of action is need- 
ed to take charge of our lives and choose leaders who 
genuinely have the best interests of the New Afrikan 
masses at heart. 

The reason the masses do not relate to their political 
leaders is because they have fallen out of touch with 
them. Much of the leadership in the Black community 
has become apologistic, liberal and accommodationist. 
This is a result of their class-oriented commitment to 
infuse the New Afrikan working class into the present 
economic order and to perpetrate the politics of bour- 
geois reform. They are not prepared to repudiate the 
system that rewards their political accommodation. 

The conservatives among our leaders do not desire 
real power; they have no independent program worthy 
of the name. The interest that Black conservatives 
defend have little or nothing to do with the realities of 
New Afrikan material or social life. No public position 
is too extreme, no statement is too ingratiating, no act 
too outrageous for the Black conservative. We owe it to 
our nation to expose and oppose these classic patterns 
of petty bourgeois opportunism and accommodation- 
ism. 

Many Black self-empowerment organizations have 
promoted food shelters, public health care, child care, 
job training, free education, etc. Yet these programs 
have been abandoned by major sections of the Black 
elite. So it is up to us as progressives and Marxist 
Humanists to move the interrupted national and inter- 
national struggle for human rights and social equality 


forward within the framework of actual revolution. The 
social crisis confronting New Afrikans cannot be tran- 
scended unless our politics, in theory and practice, 
exposes and opposes sexual exploitation, imperialism, 
and monopoly capitalism in an uncompromising man- 
ner. There must come a time when negation of the 
negation occurs by saying out with the old leadership 
in embracing the new. 

DIALECTICS OF DEVELOPING NATIONAL 
IDENTITY 

We as ah oppressed poor people colonized in Ameri- 
ka must remind ourselves that history is an organic 
process that affects and in turn is influenced by civil 
and political institutions, ideologies and culture. Noth- 
ing in New Afrikan or world history has ever been pre- 
determined by any single factor or force. Marx wrote in 
the Eighteenth Brumaire of Louis Bonaparte: "Men 
make their own history. But they do not make it just as 
they please; they do not make it under circumstances 
chosen by themselves, but under circumstances direct- 
ly encountered, given, and transmitted from the past." 

I have devoted space in these pages to Black history 
to show that struggles for socialism and to end Black 
underdevelopment did not begin in the 1980s, but in 
the racial and class struggles of past generations. Ever 
since our ancestors came to this country New Afrikan 
people have sought out a national identity. Having 
been associated with extremely derogatory statements, 
it has been important for my people to embrace nation- 
alism. Every nation in the world and inside this coun- 
try is properly recognized except the (Black) New 
Afrikan. We are not Black, we are not Americans, we 
are not African Americans. We constitute a disenfran- 
chised New Afrikan nation colonized in North America. 
This Amerikan government doesn’t recognize us as a 
legitimate nation because Ve do not have a national 
territory. However, we still exist and we have strug- 
gled. No one else can define us but ourselves. 

There are people who say the philosophy behind the 
national question and concepts of New Afrikan identi- 
ty are impractical. The "talented tenth" said the same 
things about Garvey’s "Back to Africa" movement. All 
concepts go through stages of development as We 
embrace other philosophies and study new materials. 
Through that process our consciousness broadens. 

By no means am I a racist; nor do I support a racist 
politic. But I am in full support of self-empowerment, 
educational empowerment, economic empowerment of 
New Afrikans by way of nationalism. There are some 
New Afrikans who may choose not to struggle along- 
side white activists because they feel their communi- 
ties and struggles must be cleaned up by us. I agree 
with this. But once we have organized and empowered 
ourselves we can forge ties beyond our respective com- 
munities with whites and other people of color. We are 
first and foremost our own liberators. 

While this is my commitment, I reserve the right to 
support other revolutionary groups who share the 
same principles as I do. In order to balance our ener- 
gies we need to go beyond our box and embrace new 
philosophies and concepts. I once thought that Marx 
was a raitist who was only concerned with the progress 
of non-Black people or nations of color. I was wrong. For 
about four and a half years I’ve attempted to internal- 
ize Marxist-Humanism. Marxist-Humanism intellectu- 
ally stimulates me. It helps me see that educational 
growth is possible and it helps us to envision new pos- 
sibilities. 

Inside these prison walls men and women cling to an 
assortment of philosophies that in some way empowers 
them. However of late the lack of support for their 
struggles has caused a slow regression in their open 
affiliation and membership. Many prisoners are feeling 
abandoned by the organizations they’ve praised, fol- 
lowed, or advocated. This is a real problem. 

All New Afrikan, anti-imperialist and anti-authori- 
tarian and anarchist organizations must be more 
hands-on in their work with prisoners. Nobody can 
claim to be a prison abolitionist who hasn’t established 
a physical presence with someone inside these walls. I 
am a prison activist and for this I am housed in a Spe- 
cial Housing Unit for 23 horns a day. I work constant- 
ly to forge ties with progressive, revolutionary minded 
people. I’ll work with and respect whoever works with 
and respects me. 

I support and respect the comrades in News and Let- 
ters Committees. They’ve been actively engaged in the 
struggle since the days of the Montgomery Bus Boy- 
cott. Marxist-Humanism takes the struggle against 
capitalism and imperialism to the next level, where the 
process of dialectical stages of development takes 
place. 

We are all different, but we constitute one human 
family. This commonness is the foundation and vision 
of Marxist-Humanist perspectives in bringing a new 
and effective revolutionary vision to this world. Many 
groups and movements have used News & Letters’ 
materials to advocate their message. We have followed 
in this tradition by becoming publishers ourselves. 

We cannot expect the masses to know what we have 
to offer unless we make it available to them. Comrade 
George^ Jackson wrote in Blood in My Eye, "Action 
establishes the front.” We are politically conscious and 
this means that we must take action. Everyone has a 
role to play. I salute News & Letters for being relentless 
in its adherence to Marxist-Humanism and in being 
real friends of the struggle. Let us move in the direc- 
tion of a united front. The struggle continues. 
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Capitalism adds to tsunami horror 



The tsunami of Dec. 26 was one of the worst natural 
calamities to strike humanity. The immediate death 
toll was well over 220,000 and as many or more may 
die in an aftermath of hunger, disease from bad water, 
and lack of medical treatment for survivors with fes- 
tering wounds. The destruction even reached Africa 
but was most devastating in the South Asian nations 
that line the Indian Ocean, especially Indonesia, Thai- 
land, India and Sri Lanka. The tidal wave had a crush- 
ing impact on at least five million people's lives. The 
Acheh province of Indonesia on Sumatra was the clos- 
est to the epicenter of the quake and received the 
severest blow. 

SAVAGERY OF THE MILITARY 

Acheh also revealed most sharply how the tsunami's 
death and destruction was not only born of natural 
causes but was also the result of the savagery of capi- 
talism, especially as personified by the corrupt Indone- 
sian military, which has kept Acheh under its brutal 
rule for decades. The people of Acheh have been fight- 
ing for centuries against foreign rule — first from the 
Dutch and Japanese and now the Indonesian military. 
Since 1976 the Free Acheh Movement (GAM) has been 
fighting for national self-determination while the 
Indonesian military has conducted a repressive rule of 
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liberalism" of the Johnson administration was its 
response to the Civil Rights Movement. 

During that time Ronald Reagan was a notable 
opponent of Lyndon B. Johnson's "racial liberalism." 
He was opposed to the concept of integration and was 
working hard to gain enough political power to prevent 
the enactment of any law that would end racial segre- 
gation in America. Fifteen years later, when Reagan 
ran for president in 1980, he opened his presidential 
campaign against Jimmy Carter at a fairground near 
Philadelphia, Miss., and told a cheering crowd of 
10,000 white people that he believed in "states' rights." 
The Ku Klux Klansmen who murdered Michael Schw- 
emer, James Chaney and Andrew Goodman in Nesho- 
ba county also said they were "states' righters." 

The reason Reagan started his 1980 campaign in the 
South was to establish a Southern strategy to ge£ 
white Southerners to vote for a Republican candidate 
by making race a major issue of the election. Reagan 
won the election and once he was in the Oval Office 
reduced all funds for desegregation and encouraged 
court action to end desegregation programs. To gut 
civil rights enforcement he appointed Clarence 
Thomas, the Black conservative, to head the Equal 
Employment Opportunity Commission (EEOC). 

PLAYING THE RACE CARD 

Ronald Reagan isn't the only candidate for president 
to have played a race card to get white votes. George H. 
W. Bush, the father of the current president, played it 
blatantly when he ran for president in 1988. He used 
the crime of Willie Horton, an African-American con- 
vict — who raped a white woman while on furlough — to 
defeat his opponent, Michael Dukakis, who was the 
governor of Massachusetts at the time of Horton's fur- 
lough. He held Michael Dukakis responsible for Willie 
Horton's crime and generated fear of the Black "crimi- 
nal" to propel himself into the presidency. 

Bush, like other presidents before him, found Black 
faces to represent his racist agenda. He appointed 
Clarence Thomas to the Supreme Court, despite strong 
allegations by EEOC employee Anita Hill of sexual 
harassment in the workplace. Clarence Thomas' views 
are conservative in the sense that he believes you have 
to forget about race once you arrive at high positions in 
the government. He believes that the Constitution 
should be interpreted exactly in the spirit in which the 
founders wrote it, regardless of the fact that many of 
the founders were slave owners. 

Current President Bush might appoint Clarence 
Thomas Chief Justice of the Supreme Court. The con- 
cerns over that stem not only from the conservative 
views espoused by Thomas, but also by his grudge 
against those who challenged his nomination in 1991. 

According to The Washington Post (Dec. 6-12, 2004), 
"Thomas retains a special animus for certain civil 
rights activists and liberal interest groups such as Peo- 
ple for the American Way, the Leadership Conference 
on Civil Rights, the Alliance for Justice. He blames 
them, in large part, for the damage done to his reputa- 
tion. 'These people are mad because I'm in Thurgood 
Marshall's seat,' he told one visitor.... Thomas keeps a 
list in his head of who was for and against him during 
his confirmation hearings. He is still bitter." To have 
such a man as chief justice does not bode well for the 
civil rights of any Americans. 

History is not changed by courts. Rather it is mass 
activity that forces the courts to make decisions we 
now find landmark, such as Brown v. Board of Educa- 
tion. If it was just up to the courts, slavery would never 
have been abolished. But if the mass struggle ends 
with appointments to courts or elections of officials, it 
will not be enough to change the society and to uproot 
racism. Clarence Thomas, like Colin Powell and Con- 
doleezza Rice, may be the result of the movement, but 
they are not the future of it. 


systematic torture, murder and rape against civilians. 

As aid for tsunami victims poured in, the military 
hoarded it in their compounds, selling it to civilians 
and using the human catastrophe to go after any dissi- 
dents who came out of hiding to do humanitarian work. 
It is a scandal that the Acheh liberation struggle has 
received little or no support from the Left. As Peter 
Hudis put it in an immediate appeal for Acheh on our 
web site: "The irony is that at the very moment when a 
good number of 'progressives' find a 
million and one excuses for 'soli- 
darizing’ with some of the neo-fas- 
cist Islamic fundamentalist militias 
that are terrorizing Iraqi workers 
and feminists, all because some of 
them for now 'oppose the U.S. occu- 
pation,' there’s dead silence on 
extending solidarity with common 
folk who want nothing more than to 
live in peace." 

Reports of the tsunami's devasta- 
tion engendered massive sponta- 
neous expressions of human soli- 
darity from ordinary people all over 
the world. In Acheh, medical and 
aid volunteers rushed to the scene 
but were hamstrung at each step by 
the 70,000 Indonesian troops run- 
ning Acheh as their private fiefdom. 

They are now using the disaster to 
further solidify their bloody rule. At 
least in Sri Lanka, where there is also an ongoing fight 
for national independence among the Tamils, the gov- 
ernment there agreed to a truce in order to coordinate 
aid. 

As help and money rushed in from around the globe, 
President Bush made no public statement on the dis- 
aster for a full 72 hours. Last year Bush administra- 
tion operatives openly declared the U.S. government is 
the maker of global "reality" to which all the world, as 
extensions of its capitalist empire, must accommodate. 
The reality, not only of nature, but also of millions of 
ordinary human beings acting on their concern, 
expunged that grand illusion. Ordinary people asked 
why this empire, which sucks vast resources into a mil- 
itarized science, has no priority for installing a tsuna- 
mi warning system for poor nations like the one that 
already exists on the Pacific Rim. Why was it that the 
U.S. Pacific Warning Center in Hawaii, which mea- 
sured the strength of the undersea earthquake and 
gave the U.S. Indian Ocean naval base on Diego Garcia 
adequate notice of an impending catastrophe, did not 
even have a mechanism in place to warn the poor 
nations in the region? 

The Bush administration's puny initial offering of 
$35 million in aid shocked Senator Leahy, who made 
an apt contrast when he said, "We spend $35 million 
before breakfast in Iraq.” 

To patch up his public relations disaster, Bush sent 
his emissaries, Secretary of State Colin Powell and his 
brother Jeb Bush, to the area to place the U.S. at the 
head of the relief effort and declare that $35 million 
was just a start. Then, to further save face, "W” Bush 
asked former Presidents Clinton and George H. W. 
Bush to head a fundraising drive for tsunami relief. 
Governments have now pledged substantial amounts 
for assistance and rebuilding. However the record from 
past disasters, like the Hurricane Mitch in Honduras, 
shows that when the headlines are gone only a small 
fraction of the aid is actually realized. The result is 
that the poor in the impacted regions are left in the 
severest destitution for the foreseeable future. 

New Bolivian revolts 

Bolivia experienced a new series of revolts at the 
end of 2004 and the beginning of 2005. In October the 
one year anniversary of the 2003 revolt that brought 
down the Sanchez de Lozada presidency was remem- 
bered with massive marches, especially in the city of El 
Alto, that demanded Sanchez de Lozada be extradited 
from the U.S. and forced to stand trial. Then in Novem- 
ber El Alto kept the heat on Carlos Mesa's government 
with further strikes that demanded the French-con- 
trolled firm Aguas de Illimani, which provides water 
services to La Paz and El Alto, have its contract 
rescinded for failure to provide the services it’s sup- 
posed to. Five years ago another "water war" forced a 
different multinational corporation from the city of 
Cochabamba. 

La Mesa inadvertently gave this movement a huge 
boost when, on Jan. 31, he followed IMF dictates and 
cut a state subsidy for gasoline and diesel, which not 
only drove up the prices of those products but also 
affected prices for other basic consumption goods. In 
the first two weeks of January there were huge march- 
es and work stoppages in La Paz, Cochabamba, El Alto 
and Santa Cruz (the latter city produces a third of 
Bolivia's GDP). After the first week the government 
backed down and agreed to get Aguas de Illimani out 
of El Alto, but it did little to stem the anger Bolivians 
feel for Mesa, who has done next to nil to change 
Bolivia's course since the 2003 rebellion. The Federa- 
tion of Neighborhood Organizations (Fejuve, which 
played a central role in the 2003 revolt) has been keep- 
ing the pressure on the government to insure that 
access to water now be controlled by the residents of El 
Alto, and not the state. 

—Mitch Weerth 


After crucial days were lost, President Bush then 
used the U.S. military to rush aid to Acheh while care- 
fully not stepping on the authority of the Indonesian 
military. Heart- wrenching scenes of desperate people 
swarming around helicopters revealed also the effect of 
having been ignored and isolated for so long. 

Just as the extent and depth of inhuman conditions 
were coming to light, the Indonesian military chose to 
set a March deadline for foreign presence to leave 

Acheh. What 
scares them most 
is the spotlight 
being shined on 
their Acheh rule 
by the thousands 
of foreign wit- 
nesses, journal- 
ists and relief 
organizations, 
who have been 
kept out for so 
long. The mass of 
unarmed aid 
workers say they 
could get help to 
those who need it 
throughout 
Acheh if they 
weren't hampered 
by the Indonesian 
military in the 
GAM. They are not 



Demonstrators at UN headquarters in New York City, 
Jan. 3, protested the Indonesian government's 
hijacking aid sent for tsunami relief in Acheh. 


name of protecting them from 
afraid of GAM, which has declared a unilateral cease- 
fire. For GAM, the humanitarian effort is the first pri- 
ority. 

BUSH'S WAR CRIMES 

While U.S. soldiers participating in humanitarian 
aid declared how much they preferred this assignment, 
under directives from the Bush administration this 
same military has just been exposed for systematic and 
widespread use of torture, prompting Human Rights 
Watch to call for an independent war crimes investiga- 
tion. This is the same military that has killed tens of 
thousands of innocent civilians in the Iraq war and is 
now flirting with using an El Salvador type neo-fascist 
"death squad" option in Iraq. There is a further irony 
that now, just when the Indonesian military has 
revealed the lower depths of their inhuman barbarity, 
the Bush administration is using this disaster to push 
for restarting military aid to Indonesia. 

Past disasters have had a way of awakening new lib- 
eration ideas and struggles. Indeed, the 1883 volcanic 
eruption of Krakatoa in Indonesia, which also created 
a deadly tsunami, is credited with sparking the long 
struggle to expel Dutch colonialism. Perhaps today's 
human solidarity can be a new beginning in upstaging 
the prevailing trends of capitalist militarism and fun- 
damentalism. 


Indonesia interferes 
with Acheh 
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ference with aid delivery. 

Indonesia’s announcement that all foreign troops 
must leave Acheh by March 26 (later modified) illus- 
trates its cynical mis-use of the concept of nationalism. 
Without long-term assistance, Acheh will not be able to 
rebuild its infrastructure and create jobs. The real rea- 
son for the policy is to return Acheh to isolation so that 
the military can continue its crimes against the Ach- 
enese without the world watching. 


PLEASE CONTRIBUTE TO CIVIL SOCIETY 
GROUPS THAT WILL DELIVER AID QUICKLY 
AND PROPERLY! 

Acheh Center is an association of Achenese 
refugees who live in the U.S. Most of us were 
activists in the civil society movements for self- 
determination that flowered after the end of the 
dictatorship in Indonesia in 1998, and then were 
severely repressed. Most of us were forced to flee 
Acheh for our lives. We are working to provide 
direct, immediate aid and financial support to 
the victims of the disaster, by sending contribu- 
tions to grass-roots organizations that are able to 
get relief aid into Acheh quickly, without needing 
the cooperation of the Indonesian government or 
military. 

Please send checks made out to Acheh Center to: 

Acheh Center, USA 
P.O. Box 6296 

Harrisburg, PA 17112, USA 


Tel. (717) 343-1598 
achehcenter@yahoo.com 
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China as global factory is incubator of revolt 
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their small size and lack of mechanization, peasants 
are sinking deeper into poverty. Thus, the vast majori- 
ty of the populace has no access to the surplus produc- 
tion being spewed out by the industrial expansion. 

Since China’s growth depends on its ability to 
attract foreign capital by keeping wages low (80% of 
world direct foreign investment outside the U.S. in 
2004 went to China), urban workers are also unable to 
reap the benefits of its booming economy. Moreover, 
millions of workers in unprofitable state-owned enter- 
prises are being laid off, adding to poverty and unem- 
ployment. 

Though China has a middle class of 100 million, it 
too is hemmed in by fears of unemployment and the 
lack of adequate health care and housing. Those in the 
cities may be consuming a lot more goods than a gen- 
eration ago, but nowhere near the rate of China’s out- 
put. 

So where is the output in production going? Largely 
overseas. China’s foreign reserves are $600 billion — in 
an economy with a $1,000 billion GDP. It means 60% of 
China’s GDP is tied up in foreign investments. Most of 
it is invested in U.S. treasury bonds and securities. 
China is lending the U.S. nearly two billion dollars a 
day. 

In essence, the U.S. is borrowing China’s surplus 
capital to make up for its inability to balance its own 
books. The U.S. is getting away with a massive trade 
deficit (and a growing federal budget deficit) by getting 
China to ship to the U.S. the profits gleaned from its 
exploitation of its underpaid workers and peasants. 
Chinese workers are effectively subsidizing the U.S. 
with low-cost consumer goods and surplus capital that 
keeps down interest rates and the cost of U.S. capital. 

While this enables China to deal with an imbalanced 
economy in which investment far outstrips consump- 
tion, it comes with a downside. The U.S. dollar has 
declined in value by 30% against the euro and the yen 
over the last few years. That means the value of 
China’s holdings in the U.S. has plummeted. 

China can respond by pulling its investments out of 
the U.S., but that could trigger a rise in U.S. interest 
rates and the cost of capital, leading to an economic 
downtown that would threaten the stability of the 
world economy. China could increase the value of its 
currency, but that would make its exports to the U.S. 
more expensive — and exports drive its economy. China 
will therefore probably sit tight and try to ride out the 
storm, even though it effectively means tossing tens of 
billions of dollars of its surplus capital down a sink- 
hole. 

ONE WORLD 

As I was able to see in a trip I took to China at the 
end of 2004 to attend a conference on Rosa Luxemburg 
in Guangzhou, one thing is clear: what is happening in 
China has immediate consequences for what happens 
in the U.S.. 

It is most of all seen in the way U.S. manufacturers 
are rushing to China. If present rates continue, furni- 
ture, consumer goods and even car manufacturing will 
shrink dramatically in the U.S. It was once assumed 
that as labor-intensive plants moved to China, the U.S. 
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would still dominate the fields of high-tech and infor- 
mation systems. That no longer appears to be true. 

One reason is that in China wages are so low and the 
control of labor is so strict that its factories are less 
capital-intensive than those in the U.S. When multina- 
tionals move their plants to China, they often strip 
them of their high tech components since they can 
obtain high levels of output without them. As a result, 
it isn’t U.S. high tech firms but exporters of raw mate- 
rials that benefit from China’s 
growth. As Business Week put 
it (Dec. 6): "The U.S. looks like 
a developing nation. It runs 
surpluses in commodities such 
as oil seeds, grains, iron, wood 
pulp, and raw animal hides." 

This also means that China 
is not experiencing the kind of 
modernization of its productive 
forces that defined the indus- 
trial revolution in Europe, 

America or Japan. What Marx 
called capital’s "historic mis- 
sion” — revolutionizing the 
forces of production by intro- MulKnational shoe factory in China exempli- 
ducing technological innova- fj e s the separation of the subjective activity of 
tions— is not occurring in (f, e | a bo re rs from ownership of conditions of 
China as it did elsewhere in the (b e j r labor 
past. The very thing that drives 

its growth — a plentiful supply of cheap labor — also fet- 
ters the development of its forces of production. 

The most important force of production is the work- 
ing class. To see how it is being impacted by the dra- 
matic transformation of Chinese society, we need to 
begin with where the changes all began — with the 
peasantry. 

EXPROPRIATION OF THE RURAL LABORERS 

In the 1970s Deng Xiaoping initiated China’s eco- 
nomic transformation by allowing farmers to keep the 
profits from sales of produce that exceeded state- 
imposed quotas. Initially farmers’ incomes rose dra- 
matically. However peasants were not permitted to 
own their land; the state provided them with leases to 
work the land even as urban residents earned the right 
(by the 1980s) to buy and sell property. 

As a result "land reform" in China has benefited city 
dwellers more than farmers since urban residents can 
buy and sell property whereas peasants cannot. Since 
the 1980s farm output and income have failed to keep 
up with the rising prices of inputs and goods, forcing 
many peasants to abandon their farms without getting 
any compensation. Over 300 million have been forced 
off the land and have moved to the cities to work in the 
factories, offices, and sweatshops. 

Ten million Chinese migrate from rural areas to the 
cities each year. The key to China’s economic growth is 
this creation of a migrant reserve labor force that now 
totals 150 million. It represents the largest population 
migration in human history. Yet it has by no means run 
its course. The Chinese government aims to "compel" 
half a billion more peasants to abandon their farms 
and move to urban areas in coming years. 

China today is a textbook case of what Marx called 
the basis of the whole process of capital formation — the 
separation of the subjective activity of the laborers 
from ownership of the conditions of their labor. Marx 
wrote, "As soon as capitalist production stands on its 
own feet, it not only maintains this separation, but 
reproduces it on a constantly extending scale.” The sep- 
aration of the laborers from the conditions of produc- 
tion, Marx showed, turns "the social means of subsis- 
tence into capital, and the immediate producers into 
wage laborers" ( Capital , Vol. I, pp. 874-75). 

In the West the expropriation of the agricultural 
laborers was achieved by transforming their collective 
property into capitalist private property. In China the 
same process is being achieved by maintaining nation- 
alized property. It matters little what form of property 
is employed to separate the laborers from the objective 
conditions of production. What is decisive for capital is 
that the separation occurs. 

CHALLENGES POSED BY MASS REVOLTS 

Though China’s economy is booming, so is worker 
and peasant resistance. 

Over 60,000 unauthorized strikes occurred in China 
in 2004. Some involved tens of thousands of workers at 
a time. In mid-December 12,000 women workers mak- 
ing wireless phones sold at Walmart walked off their 
jobs in a protest over low pay and inadequate health 
care. In October workers in Xian occupied factories in 
a protest against poor working conditions and police 
abuse. And last fall tens of thousands of workers in 
Wanzhou occupied the parts of the city. 

While many of strikes are in response to local griev- 
ances, there is growing coordination between workers 
at different factories, especially in China’s southeast 
coast. The government has responded by imposing 
martial law and using paramilitaries to break up 
strikes and public gatherings. 

There are also efforts underway to organize peas- 
ants on a nationwide basis. In November 100,000 peas- 
ants in Sichuan who oppose a dam project seized gov- 
ernment offices. It took 10,000 paramilitary troops to 
quell the revolt. In the same month 50,000 migrant 
workers rioted in Guangdong over police abuse. 

Given conditions in China today, resistance is 


inevitable. But many unresolved questions confront 
the struggles. Many workers oppose the privatization 
of state-owned enterprises, as it often results in wage 
cuts or plant closings. At the same time, nationaliza- 
tion is hardly an attractive option. When Mao Zedong 
nationalized industry in the 1950s it worsened condi- 
tions for many workers since they were deprived of 
independent unions and the right to strike. 

Partly for this reason, Han Dongfang, the founder of 
the Beijing Workers’ 
Autonomous Union that joined 
with student protesters at 
Tiananmen Square in 1989 who 
now lives in Hong Kong, has 
criticized the anti-globalization 
movement for focusing almost 
entirely on privatization as the 
problem facing Chinese work- 
ers. But if both privatized and 
nationalized industry isn’t the 
solution, what is the alterna- 
tive? 

Han admits that the answer 
isn’t clear. He recently stated, 
"Look at China’s history. We 
have a history of revolution. 
And every time... the only thing 
we got was repeated dictators. 
So that gave us a lesson, we 
don’t want revolution any more. But where is the way 
out if you don’t resolve the problem?” 

It is hard to see how the problems facing China can 
be resolved without a revolution. Yet the masses there 
are unlikely to become committed to one unless there 
is a view of how to avoid the fate of so many aborted 
revolutions. The difficulty of the question reveals how 
much we are suffering from the failure of radicals to 
develop a perspective of how to create a new society 
freed from the dominance of capital. 

Whether the question of "what happens after" is 
evaded because it is assumed that nationalized proper- 
ty under the control of "the party" is the answer, or 
whether it is evaded out of fear of "imposing blue- 
prints" and indulging in "speculations" about the 
future, the result is the same — masses of people are 
left without a concept of a new society that can ener- 
gize and give direction to their struggles. 

ROSA LUXEMBURG IN CHINA 

The search for pathways for liberation in a land 
experiencing economic dislocation and political repres- 
sion by a single party that still claims to be "Commu- 
nist" underlines the importance of a conference on 
Rosa Luxemburg that was held in China in November, 
at South China Agricultural University in Guangzhou. 
It was sponsored by the International Rosa Luxemburg 
Society, the Institute of World Socialism in Beijing, and 
the Rosa Luxemburg Foundation in Berlin. It included 
80 participants from China, Japan, India, Russia, Ger- 
many, Austria, France, and Norway. I was the one per- 
son present from the U.S. While this was not the first 
time that a conference on Luxemburg was held in 
China, it represented the most far-ranging and com- 
prehensive discussion of her work in its history. 

Luxemburg’s work remains compelling because she 
did not separate an analysis of what is now termed the 
globalization of capital from opposition to reformist, 
bureaucratic and centralist tendencies which stifle 
mass spontaneity and creativity. 

While Luxemburg is not an unknown figure in 
China, she has usually been presented in a negative 
light in official discussions. This was not the view of 
those who attended this conference. Almost every one 
of the papers given by those from China was support- 
ive of or highly sympathetic to her positions. Most 
remarkably, nearly every paper given by the Chinese 
participants focused on her concept of revolutionary 
democracy and her critique of Lenin’s organizational 
centralism. 

Speakers were also present from Germany, who dis- 
cussed her concept of democracy, her critique of nation- 
alism, and the Luxemburg tradition in the German 
socialist movement. A woman from Norway spoke on 
Luxemburg and Hannah Arendt, taking issue with the 
latter for failing to grasp Rosa’s rootedness in Marx. 
Two papers by scholars from India said it was impor- 
tant to reexamine Luxemburg to recapture Marx’s 
humanism. Narihiko Ito of Japan, who is preparing a 
17-volume Japanese edition of her collected works, dis- 
cussed a manuscript by her on slavery in ancient 
Greece and Rome that he recently discovered. 

I spoke on Luxemburg’s writings on the non- Western 
world, comparing her views of communal forms and 
pre-capitalist societies to Marx. All of the papers were 
published in Chinese, and there are plans to publish 
them as well in English and German. 

The conference shows the objectivity of working out 
"what happens after" today. As Luxemburg put it, 
"socialist democracy is not something which begins 
only in the promised land after the foundations of 
socialist economy are created.. .It begins at the very 
moment of the seizure of power." She never wavered 
from the view that freely associated labor must emerge 
from the very inception of a revolution if humanity is 
to have any chance of transcending capitalism: "Social- 
ism must be created by the masses, by every proletar- 
ian. Where the chains of capitalism are forged, there 
they must be broken. Only that is socialism, and only 
thus can socialism be created." This is not just some 
distant vision but the perspective we must work out 
for today. 
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Queer youth eyes movement’s limits 


MEMPHIS, TENN. — The Southern Human Rights Orga- 
nizers’ Conference (SHROC) gathered human rights 
activists across the “Global South.” Class solidarity, 
when recognized, was often articulated as a second 
thought to struggles against oppression of groups along 
racial, ethnic, gender, or national identities. Even when 
working class organizing was expressed, mainly 
through labor representation, Marxism was rarely 
mentioned. The representation from the Memphis 
News and Letters Committees added to the event that 
I felt lacked any consistent theoretical foundation to 
either shape their analysis and action or inform their 
reflection. 

There was one LGBT (Lesbian/Gay/Bisexual/Trans- 
gender) workshop, and many in attendance, including 
myself, who work for Queer liberation. Some others felt 
insulted that LGBT liberation was equated with their 
own struggles. While SHROC participants recognized 
many bourgeois people of color as adversaries, many 
were unable to identify Queer organizers as their allies 
in creating a more fair society, one that will deepen our 
ideal of equality and negate disruptive schisms in 
working class consciousness. We were told by some that 
we did not belong; that our parents must have been 
deficient; that being heterosexual was our “duty to soci- 
ety.” The organizers publicly rebuked such divisive 
ideas and asked me to speak on the issue. 

QUEER AND MARXIST 

Being both Queer and Marxist, I believe that, while 
various subdivisions in our struggle for human libera- 
tion are not identical, our adversaries spring from the 
same reactionary factions for the same purpose. The 
reproduction of the class relationship within our inter- 


personal and group interactions obscures the true 
basis of worldwide oppression, and the most significant 
power relationship on the macro-social level: the 
dynamics of class under capitalism. 

Right-wing political Christianity is fueling social 
and political homophobia as Queers have become a 
convenient enemy of mythological proportions for reac- 
tionary groups. Adding* prophecy to their analysis 
(many think we are in the “end times”) and fueled by 
religious news, publications and broadcasts, the more 
extreme feel that Queer liberation is aligned with the 
end time persecution of Christians. As one self- 
described Christian recently said, “You think we can 
have both, but we can’t. You can’t have your rights 
while I have mine. It is an ‘either/or’ relationship” 
between the two. 

Anti-Marxism has been a guiding force in our gov- 
ernment for decades. When local, state, and federal 
governments tried to destroy the civil rights move- 
ment, it was often done in the name of containing the 
communist threat. 

IDENTIFYING WITH CHRISTIAN RIGHT 

This succeeded in justifying repressive actions in the 
minds of Americans and pushing the civil rights move- 
ment more solidly into the church. The ruling factions 
recognized Marxism as the true threat to their power 
and channeled the discontent of the Black community 
into more “safe” means of Christianity. If the business 
classes now, as many feel, influence the norms of mpst 
Christian organizing, this filters into the Black com- 
munity through the institutions many equate with 
their struggle for liberation. 

Deficiencies in mainstream LGBT organizing are 


also responsible for the ease with which we have been 
targeted in communities of color and the working class. 
Urban Queer organizing has been largely a middle 
class, white phenomenon. Racially segregated groups 
have arisen as those activists with the most access to 
physical and institutional resources have excluded oth- 
ers. 

Class struggle is the universal element in the strug- 
gle for human liberation. As long as working class peo- 
ple focus on the Queer threat, they will never organize 
effectively against their class enemies. As long as 
Queer people align themselves with the bourgeoisie for 
their short-term goals, we will never understand the 
nature of our own oppression or how closely tied it is 
with the oppression of the working class. Only by see- 
ing our struggles within a broad human rights frame- 
work will we achieve the social change we seek. Marx- 
ism is our greatest tool within this framework. 

— Michael C. Itfe 
Student human rights activist 
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Confronting Israeli land seizure 


JAYYUS, OCCUPIED PALESTINE— As members of the Mid- 
South Peace and Justice Center of Memphis, Tenn., we 
assisted the locals in Jayyus in holding on to their land 
and livelihood. Jayyus is where the apartheid wall, 
built six kilometers inside Palestine, separates the vil- 
lagers from much of their land. Their land was confis- 
cated to build the barrier that separates them from 
their livelihood. This wall has gates and sometimes the 
Israeli government issues permits to the property own- 
ers to work the field but they, typically, may only issue 
them to the octogenarians. 

Jayyus not only separated the farmers from 
their fertile lands but also the villagers from the 
water supply. On the western side of the wall is 
the Sufin settlement, built in 1986 on confiscated 
land (as was the dump for the settlement). Some 
of this land has been blasted with dynamite to 
make a quarry. This expanding Israeli settlement 
is prime real estate. 

Tafik Salim owns land west of the wall/barrier. In the 
past two weeks Israel uprooted 550 of the olive trees he 
planted 32 years ago. On Dec. 30, international 
observers watched Israeli trucks haul away the last of 
the trees to be sold to Israelis. This is a growing trade. 

The Ma’aleh Adumim settlement, which is expand- 
ing and linking with other illegal settlements and will 
soon cut the West Bank in half, reminds me of resort 
areas in Destin where the wealthy vacation. Israel will 
not grant Tafik a permit to reach his own olive groves. 
On Dec. 31, townspeople, international supporters, and 
Israeli peace and solidarity activists gathered to do 
what Israel will not allow him to do: pick up the pieces 
and nourish his land. 

On Jan. 1, we rode behind Saleh’s tractor to 
confront the gate/checkpoint and wait on the 
other side for Israeli peace and solidarity 
activists. Saleh and Sharif, the main organizer of 
today’s events, left to go wait for the Israelis to 
show up. Just as we were thinking that they got 
turned away at a checkpoint, Saleh came and 
told us to hurry to the top of the hill, where we 
saw two busloads of smiling faces “escorted” by 
Hummers, a bunch of teenagers and young 20- 
somethings with big guns, the media, and a hefty 
police presence. 

After a commanding police officer grabbed a bullhorn 
and announced, “This is private property,” Jews, athe- 
ists, Britons, Americans, Swedes, Christians, Muslims, 
men, women, young, old, hippies, professionals, punks, 
and country and city folk all started digging and drag- 
ging rocks and taking pictures and Sharing water. 

We proceeded to where mature olive trees once stood 
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and planted 50 new trees in about 20 minutes. Police 
and military took movies, organizers gave interviews, 
and people shared the responsibility of making right of 
this terrible wrong in tremendous spirit. 

When we ran out of work we demonstrated, march- 
ing towards the gate that Tafik Salim was not permit- 
ted to pass through. The military were stopping folks 
and pulling their Humvees in front of the procession, 
but people just kept flanking and snaking and zigzag- 
ging en masse towards that gate. They couldn’t stop 
something this great. 

Everyone was stopped just 20 yards from the gate, 
and the slogans and shouts of encouragement across 
the gate to the villagers’ demonstration began. 

As the demonstration went on, Sharif Omar and a 
few other organizers, local folks, and Israeli activists, 
began negotiating with police to pass the barricade. It 
would have been difficult to say no with so many eyes 
on this spot. Sharif and others carried an uprooted olive 
tree across the gate and presented it to Tafik. 

— Mid-South Peace and Justice Center members 


MEMPHIS, TENN. — About 150 people decided that 
instead of watching the inauguration of four more 
years of disaster, we would march through mid-town in 
protest of all those who have died because of President 
George W. Bush’s first four years in office. In Memphis, 
there are many demonstrations attended by 50 people 
or less, so we felt satisfied joy as people kept pouring 
into the gathering place. Youth and families — many 
with grade school children, dominated the crowd. 

The enthusiasm to show our opposition to Bush was 
palpable and creative. There was a huge peace dove 
puppet. People from the Mid-South Peace and Justice 
Center, who sponsored the march, also made foam core 
doves suspended from strings at the ends of sticks. 
They floated with us as we walked. 

As we walked down the busy rush hour streets, hun- 
dreds of motorists honked their horns in solidarity. 
With this kind of opposition to Bush coming from the 
Mid-South and buckle of the Bible belt. Bush’s next 
four years will be rocky indeed, and not just for us, but 
for his administration. — Terry Moon 


Community fights hatchet job on hospital 


LOS ANGELES — The Southern Christian Leadership 
Council, Los Angeles (SCLCLA), and the Martin 
Luther King Legacy Association (MLKLA) sponsored a 
“Save King/Drew” forum on Jan. 15 at the Watts Labor 
Community Action Center. King/Drew serves a large 
population of poor Blacks and Latinos. The topic, “What 
is the Hospital to Be,” took into consideration a report 
by Navigant and extremely one-sided and politically 
motivated “reporting” by the Los Angeles Times. 

150 people attended, including union members and 
spokespersons, grassroots activists, community mem- 
bers, King/Drew staff, including doctors and nurses, 
religious leaders and elected political officials. There 
were very few youths present. 

Navigant is a private turnaround corporation, hired 
by the Los Angeles County Board of supervisors for 
$13.2 million to analyze problems and recommend 
solutions. Many see its assessment and solutions as 
being against the interests of the poor community. Dur- 
ing the forum, a King/Drew staff member said that 
Navigant people never spoke to nurses at residences; 
they just talked with the “chiefs.” 

A Jan. 6 Los Angeles Sentinel article titled “Assem- 
blyman Mervyn Dymally Responds to Navigant’s 
King/Drew 60 Day Report,” states: 

“The first part of this initial Navigant report 
focuses on the positive. Praising employee and 
physician pride in the hospital, employee commit- 
ment and loyalty . . . diversity of work force and 
community support. The initial praise ... on the 
overarching structural problems in the L. A. Coun- 
ty healthcare system that created the King/Drew 
situation could easily obscure Navigant’s and the 
county’s true intentions.” 

The report proposes elimination of the pediatric and 
intensive care units, downgrading the neonatal unit, 
eliminating some residency programs, outsourcing 
essential services, including pharmaceutical services, 
adding more management positions, and says nothing 
about bringing back the Trauma Center. The article 
ends: 

“I would Jiot be surprised if the final report rec- 
ommends mass transfer to other facilities in the 
county and/or layoffs. Furthermore, there is a 
strong focus on ‘productivity’ issues in this report 
that further suggests a business-minded approach 


that will call for the elimination of staff. Finally, 
taking this entire report into perspective, it seems 
that the ultimate vision for King/Drew is to turn it 
into a community clinic with significant services 
outsourced to other facilities.” 

After the mass demonstration and hearing last 
November and the L. A. County Board of Supervisors 
vote to “temporarily” close the Trauma Center, the Los 
Angeles Times published many articles attacking 
King/Drew Medical Center. The Dec. 8 issue featured 
four Black and Latina victims of “incompetent,” “lazy,” 
“cheating,” and “unqualified” nurses, doctors and phar- 
macists, without once accusing management, nor Dr. 
Thomas Garthwaite of the L. A. County Department of 
Health Services, nor mentioning the acute shortage of 
staffing. The article completely ignored the hours of 
testimony by community and staff members at a 
November hearing (See December 2004 N&L). 

Presently, there are over 200 nursing vacancies out 
of 500 plus positions. On Jan. 8, a union representative 
stated that the county cut over 100 nursing positions 
last year. Those who remain are forced to work under 
an impossible load as if they were machines and not 
human beings with no time for caring or humane treat- 
ment. This is in spite of temporary nurses filling some 
of the slots. During the forum, when a nurse spoke of a 
need for specially trained nurses at pediatric ICU, a 
doctor said that goes for neonatal care as well. 

Of the many testimonies of substance, one was by a 
Black woman who grew up in the neighborhood. As an 
eight-year-old child, she was impressed by the ethnic 
diversity at King/Drew, but when she started to work 
there, she didn’t know of all the internal problems. She 
is now a shop steward and said the crisis has been 
building for years. She said there should be ten RNs 
but there are only three, morale is low, and the problem 
is management, especially Dr. Thomas Garthwaite, 
who has not been doing his part. 

The Jan. 15 forum ended with public comment. Then 
Maxine Waters had the original King/Drew Mission 
Statement read: to provide treatment with competence 
and compassion. She stated that we don’t want a com- 
munity clinic. We want a comprehensive quality med- 
ical health center that includes a medical school. 

— Basho 
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by Kevin A. Barry 

As the U.S.-sponsored election approached, the 
armed resistance showed increasing strength and 
audacity. In January, the resistance assassinated the 
governor of Baghdad Province and, in another incident, 
the city’s deputy police chief. In December, a suicide 
bomber had managed to infiltrate a U.S. military base 
in the large city of Mosul, killing 22 people, 14 of them 
U.S. soldiers. Mosul has become the center of the resis- 
tance after U.S. forces drove them from Falluja. The 
Falluja operation nearly destroyed the city, with even 
official Iraqi sources acknowledging over 2,000 deaths. 

The U.S. government refuses to give figures for Iraqi 
deaths since the 2003 invasion, but reliable estimates 
put the number at over 100,000. U.S. brutality and 
destructiveness have dissipated whatever gratitude 
might have existed after it drove the genocidal 
Ba’athist regime from power. 

A U.S. torturer at Abu Ghraib Prison, Charles 
Graner, received a ten-year sentence in January. Dur- 
ing the same period, Defense Secretary Donald Rums- 
feld, who gave the order to bend the Geneva Conven- 
tions, was part of a handful of top officials who kept 
their posts in the second Bush administration. The 
author of the Bush legal doctrine justifying torture, 
Alberto Gonzales, was then nominated for attorney 
general. (And some thought there could be no one 
worse than the Christian fundamentalist John 
Ashcroft!) 

Since 2003, much of Iraq’s cultural heritage has been 
destroyed by looting and armed conflict. The destruc- 
tion continues. The same day Graner was sentenced, 
the British Museum released a report charging that 
U.S. troops have caused irreparable damage to archeo- 
logical sites at Babylon. Paving stones, 2,600 years old, 
have been crushed by tanks and trenches dug through 
archeological deposits. 

The armed resistance, which has issued no political 
platform, is composed of disparate authoritarian ten- 
dencies, from Ba’athist operatives to radical Islamists, 
the most fanatical of whom have embraced A1 Qaeda. 

Victory in Ukraine 

The mass, disciplined Ukrainian democratic move- 
ment followed through its November-December nonvi- 
olent insurrection with a decisive 52% (vs. 44%) elec- 
toral victory for its representative, Viktor Yushchenko. 
Among the first fruits of that victory was the 
announcement that Ukraine would withdraw its 1,600 
troops from Iraq. 

Russia’s Vladimir Putin accepted an outcome he 
never wanted with sullen resignation. Nothing is worse 
for an authoritarian like Putin than to look weak, 
which is what happened after he blatantly interfered 
on behalf of the losing side in Ukraine. At home, Putin 
has muzzled rival political parties and the press, all 
the while continuing a war without end in tiny Chech- 
nya where up to 200,000 (out of only one million) have 
been killed since 1994. 

After Ukraine’s changeover, Putin gave a very telling 
speech. Reflecting his early Stalinist and police train- 
ing, he lashed out at the prospect of "permanent revo- 
lution" in the lands of the former USSR. In addition, 
his spokesmen complained that the Ukrainian events 
actually resembled (horrors!) Poland’s Solidamosc. 

It was Putin’s bad fortune that his draconian cuts in 
retirement benefits took effect only a week after 
Yushchenko’s victory. Suddenly there were mass 
protests in the streets of dozens of Russian cities, the 
largest since Putin came to power in 2000. Finally his 
attempt to influence Ukraine was working, but this 
time in reverse. 


Iraq on the eve 

One of the latter groups, Ansar al-Sunna, stated: 
"Democracy is a Greek word meaning rule of the peo- 
ple, which means that the people do what they see fit. 
This concept is considered apostasy and defies the 
belief in one God - Muslims’ doctrine" ( The New York 
Times, Dec. 31, 2004). 

This helps explain why the armed resistance targets 
not only U.S. forces and their lackeys, but all indepen- 
dent expressions of democracy, socialism, as well as 
intellectual life. They have assassinated trade union- 
ists (see p. 3), placed bombs in the History Department 
of Baghdad University, and massacred civilians, espe- 
cially Kurds and Shi’ites. Unfortunately this has not 
stopped some in the anti-war movement from support- 
ing the armed resistance. (For a critique, see "Resis- 
tance or Retrogression?," News & Letters, November 
2004). 


Agreement in Sudan 



Sudanese refugees hope to return to a peaceful 
homeland. 


An agreement ending 21 years of war on the pre- 
dominantly non-Muslim South in Sudan was signed in 
Kenya on Jan. 9. Most southerners follow Christianity 
or indigenous religions. During the war, the North, led 
by a succession of Islamist military dictators, attacked 
the South. It murdered, raped, and enslaved civilians. 
It also armed southern "Arab" tribes to attack their 
neighbors. The war also had a racist dimension, in that 
most northerners consider themselves "Arab," most 
southerners "African." Some two million people lost 
their lives, many to disease, and four million had to flee 
their homes — in short, genocide. But the southerners 
refused to give up and have now won a limited victory. 

According to the agreement, brokered by the U.S., 
John Garang, the leader of the largest southern resis- 
tance movement, has become a vice president of Sudan. 
Shari'a law will no longer be imposed on non-Muslims. 
Oil revenues will be divided equally between North 
and South. In 2011, a referendum on southern inde- 
pendence will be scheduled. Thousands of refugees 
have already begun to return. 

The big problem is that, in the past, the Sudanese 
military rulers have broken many previous agreements 
by claiming that they have stopped hostilities, while 
working instead through paramilitary proxies. That is 
exactly what they are doing today with the Janjaweed 
militia in another region, Darfur. In this racist war, a 
million non-Arab but Muslim Blacks have been driven 
from their homes, with tens of thousands killed or 
raped. There are indications that since the peace agree- 
ment with' the South was signed, the regime has 
launched a greater military buildup in Darfur. Here 
the genocide continues, shrouded in silence. 


of elections 

So far, at the urging of religious leaders like the rel- 
atively moderate Ayatollah All al-Sistani, the 60% 
Shi’ite majority has refused to respond in kind by 
attacking Sunni civilians, even after incidents such as 
the murder of pilgrims on the road to Najaf, or the car 
bombs in Najaf and Karbala that killed some 60 peo- 
ple. At the same time, however, many Shi’ites have 
been drawn to parties that advocate what could at best 
be described as fundamentalism light. 

There are very, very few voices on the ground inde- 
pendent of both the U.S. and the Ba’athist-fundamen- 
talist resistance. Even the Communist Party is playing 
the electoral game and supports the U.S. occupation. 
Only smaller groups like the Worker Communist Party 
have put forth a principled secular leftist position in 
the middle of what they term "a war between American 
and Islamic terrorism." 

— Jan. 17,2005 

Palestinian vote 

The first Palestinian presidential election in nine 
years was held in the Israeli occupied territories, on 
Jan. 9. Of the 1.8 million eligible voters, 70% partici- 
pated in the election in which Mahmud Abbas, the new 
chair of the Palestine Liberation Organization, 
received 62.3% of the vote. The other main contender, 
Mustafa Barghouti, the head of the Palestine National 
Initiative, received 19.8% of the vote. 

In the name of national unity, Marwan Barghouti, a 
Fatah leader associated with the A1 Aqsa faction who is 
currently imprisoned in Israel, had withdrawn his 
candidacy and had reluctanly accepted Abbas as the 
Fatah candidate. However, there are sharp divisions 
below the surface. 

Most ©f the 170,000 Palestinian residents of East 
Jerusalem were forced to travel long distances and 
cross check points to get to the West Bank and Gaza to 
vote. The remaining 5,000 who were allowed to vote 
locally had to do so through absentee ballots at post 
offices. In this manner, the Israeli government main- 
tained its disputed claim to sovereignty over East 
Jerusalem. 

Prior to the election, Mahmud Abbas had released a 
statement in which he criticized the militarization of 
the second Intifiada and condemned suicide bombings 
against Israeli civilians. This statement also reflected 
polls that indicated that 51% of the Palestinian popu- 
lation of the occupied territories opposed suicide bomb- 
ings. A poll conducted by Birzeit University also 
revealed! that the public’s priorities were in the follow- 
ing order: an Israeli withdrawal; economic improve- 
ment; resumption of peace talks with Israel. Even 
Hamas, which had boycotted the presidential election, 
had made it clear that it would respect the process and 
would be willing to cooperate with the elected presi- 
dent. Despite the murder of eight Palestinian children 
by an Israeli tank shell on Jan. 4, the mood in antici- 
pation of the election remained optimistic. 

A few days after the Palestinian presidential elec- 
tion, however, Israeli Prime Minister Sharon used a 
bombing and shooting attack sponsored by Hamas and 
A1 Aqsa at a Gaza checkpoint, on Jan. 14, to cut all con- 
tact with Abbas. He has now declared that he will not 
renew contact with Abbas until Abbas stops all acts of 
violence against Israelis. 

Clearly this is an impossible task without an end to 
the Israeli occupation of the West Bank, Gaza and East 
Jerusalem. Sharon is intent on carrying out his plan to 
withdraw from Gaza in order to keep most of the West 
Bank and all of East Jerusalem. The presence of the 
Labor Party in the new government coalition will not 
make any difference given Labor’s shameful history. 

— Sheila Sahar 
Jan. 15, 2005 


== NEWS AND LETTERS COMMITTEES = = 

Who We Are And What We Stand For 


News and Letters Committees is an 
organization of Marxist-Humanists 
that since its birth has stood for the 
abolition of capitalism, both in its pri- 
vate property form as in the U.S., and 
its state property form, as it has his- 
torically appeared in state-capitalist 
regimes calling themselves Communist 
as in Russia and China. We stand for 
the development of new human rela- 
tions, what Marx first called a new 
Humanism. 

News & Letters was founded in 
1955, the year of the Detroit wildcat 
strikes against Automation and the 
Montgomery Bus Boycott against seg- 
regation — activities which signaled a 
new movement from practice that was 
itself a form of theory. News & Let- 
ters was created so that the voices of 
revolt from below could be heard 
unseparated from the articulation of a 
philosophy of liberation. 

Raya Dunayevskaya (1910-1987), 
founder of the body of Ideas of Marxist- 
Humanism, became Chairwoman of the 


National Editorial Board and National 
Chairwoman of the Committees from 
its founding to 1987. Charles Denby 
(1907-83), a Black production worker, 
author of Indignant Heart: A Black 
Worker’s Journal, became editor of 
the paper from 1955 to 1983. 
Dunayevskaya’s works, Marxism and 
Freedom, from 1776 until Today 
(1958), Philosophy and Revolution: 
From Hegel to Sartre and from 
Marx to Mao (1973), and Rosa Lux- 
emburg, Women’s Liberation, and 
Marx’s Philosophy of Revolution 
(1982) spell out the philosophic ground 
of Marx’s Humanism internationally, as 
American Civilization on Trial con- 
cretizes it on the American scene and 
shows the two-way road between the 
U.S. and Africa. 

This body of ideas challenges all 
those desiring freedom to transcend the 
limitations of post-Marx Marxism, 
beginning with Engels. In light of the 
crises of our nuclearly armed world, it 
becomes imperative not only to reject 


what is, but to reveal and further 
develop the revolutionary Humanist 
future inherent in the present. The 
new visions of the future which 
Dunayevskaya left us in her work from 
the 1940s to the 1980s are rooted in heir 
discovery of Marx’s Marxism in its orig- 
inal form as a new Humanism and in 
her re-creation of that philosophy for 
our age as M arxist-Humanism. This is 
recorded in the documents on microfilm 
and open to all under the title Thte 
Raya Dunayevskaya Collection— 
Marxist-Humanism: A Half-Century 
of Its World Development. 

Dunayevskaya’s philosophic compre- 
hension of her creation and develop- 
ment of Marxist-Humanism, especially 
as expressed in her 1980s writings, 
presents the vantage point for re-creat- 
ing her ideas anew. Seeking to grasp 
that vantage point for ourselves and 
make it available to all who struggle 
for freedom, we have published 
Dunayevskaya’s original 1953 philo- 
sophic breakthrough and her final 1987 


Presentation on the Dialectics of Orga- 
nization and Philosophy in The Philo- 
sophic Moment of Marxist-Human- 
ism (1989), and donated new supple- 
mentary volumes to The Raya 
Dunayevskaya Collection. News and 
Letters Committees aims at developing 
and concretizing this body of ideas for 
our time. 

In opposing this capitalistic, racist, 
sexist, heterosexist, class-ridden soci- 
ety, we have organized ourselves into a 
committee form of organization rather 
than any elitist party “to lead.” We par- 
ticipate in all class and freedom strug- 
gles, nationally and internationally. As 
our Constitution states: “It is our 
aim... to promote the firmest unity 
among workers. Blacks and other 
minorities, women, youth and those 
intellectuals who have broken with the 
ruling bureaucracy of both capital and 
labor.” We do not separate mass activi- 
ties from the activity of thinking. Send 
for a copy of the Constitution of News 
and Letters Committees. 
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French workers 
defend 35-hour week 

by Htun Lin 

As a gesture of reconciliation after their public dis- 
pute over the war in Iraq, George W. Bush shared an 
order of French fries with Jacques Chirac, France’s 
president, during Bush’s visit to Europe. But the pres- 
idents of both countries are in lockstep about one 
thing: shoving the bill for a precarious economy down 
workers’ throats. 

Emulating U.S. efforts to increase productivity, the 
French president got a parliamentary majority to elim- 
inate France’s 35-hour workweek rule. No less than 
100 protest demonstrations erupted across France. 

Herve Gaymard, the young, recently appointed 
finance minister, broke a taboo last week by noting in 
a radio broadcast that France had the lowest employ- 
ment level of working-age people of any major nation. 
"How can you compete like that?" he asked. 

Banque de France governor Christian Noyer put the 
problem more bluntly: "We will not beat the competi- 
tion by working less and opposing the reforms that pro- 
mote growth." Apparently he presumes that forcing 
workers to work extended hours will lower unemploy- 
ment, not increase it. 

This is the kind of sophistry we American workers 
have been hearing during the last decade of restruc- 
turing. Rampant overtime and speed-up fed a wildly 
successful increase in productivity, accompanied by an 
"unexpected" jobless boom. 

Christian Noyer elaborated further, "What really 

Continued on page 3 
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What is freedom? 

by John Alan 

The validity of the public debt of the United States, 
authorized by law, including debts incurred for pay- 
ment of pensions and bounties for services in suppress- 
ing insurrection or rebellion, shall not be questioned . 

From the 14th Amendment to the U.S. Constitution 


Crossroads for movement 
against global capital 



Youth and ideas at the World Social Forum in Porto Alegre, Brazil. 


by Peter Hudis 

PORTO ALEGRE, BRAZIL— 

There is no better mea- 
sure of the accomplish- 
ments and contradictions 
of the movement against 
global capital that first 
appeared with the Seattle 
protests of 1999 than the 
World Social Forum 
(WSF), held on Jan. 26-31 
in Porto Alegre, Brazil. 

Organized into 11 “the- 
matic spaces," this year’s 
WSF was the largest 
since the gatherings 
began in 2001 as a coun- 
terpart to the World Eco- 
nomic Summit in Davos, 

Switzerland. Some 
150,000 people from 135 
countries attended this 
year’s WSF, which includ- 
ed 6,800 speakers and 
over 2,500 panels. 

FREE FLOW OF 

IDEAS 

The WSF has long been 
important because of its 
ability to create a forum 
at which grassroots- 
activists and theoreticians can come together to discuss 
alternatives to the globalization of capital without 
being hemmed in by any single line of authority. 

Thousands of Dalits and lower-caste Indians turned 
out for last year’s WSF in Mumbai, India, helping to 
generate a level of political discussion and debate that 
led not long afterwards to the eviction of the ruling 
Hindu fundamentalist BJP from power. 

This year’s WSF was no less successful in maintain- 
ing an open, liberatory space, outside the control of tra- 
ditional parties or political tendencies. 

One reflection of this was that the organizers decid- 


ed not to pay the travel and accommodation expenses 
of celebrity speakers, choosing instead to create a “sol- 
idarity fund" to finance the transportation costs of rep- 
resentatives from poor communities. As a result, there 
was a visible presence of grassroots activists from a 
large number of countries who rarely get the chance to 
meet together, ranging from India to Cambodia, and 
from Bolivia to Haiti. 

Also instead of having plenaries where internation- 
ally recognized speakers address tens of thousands at 
a time, all events at this year’s WSF were self-orga- 
nized workshops, involving at the most 2,000 at a time. 

Continued on page 10 


Political prisoner faces harassment 


We could use an historical perspective to illuminate 
not just the lies the Bush administration is spreading 
about Social Security, but also how the national debt 
has been a part of the- struggle of African Americans 
for freedom. 

One hundred and forty years ago (in 1865) Henry 
Highland Garnet, an African-American abolitionist 
minister, preached to a packed chamber of the U.S. 
House of Representatives. He called upon members of 
Congress to: "Emancipate, enfranchise, and educate" 
the African-American slaves and to call for the ratifi- 
cation of the 13th Amendment banning slavery. By the 
end of the year, the 13th Amendment was ratified. 

Compared with how the original founders of this 
nation fumbled with the issue of slavery, the 13th 
Amendment appears as a great leap toward African 
Americans' freedom. However, once slavery ended, the 
question "what is freedom" for the emancipated slaves 
was immediately raised. Slaves were, after all, the 
source of the crucial labor power that the Southern 
economy needed. 

According to John Hope Franklin: "Most Southern 
whites, although willing to concede the end of slavery 
even to the point of voting for the adoption of the 13th 
Amendment, were convinced that laws should be 
speedily enacted to curb the Negroes and to insure 

Continued on page 8 
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Khalfani Malik Khaldun is a political prisoner who 
is facing continuous harassment by prison authorities 
for his radical views. These are excerpts from a recent 
press release. For the full text, contact News &. Letters. . 
Contact Khalfani Malik Khaldun, 874304 (Leonard 
McQuay) at: A-207 SHU, PO Box 1111, Carlisle, IN 
47838. 

This saga began 10 years ago, on Dec. 13, 1994, while 
I was a prisoner housed at the Indiana State Prison 
(ISP) in Michigan City. The Indiana Department of 
Corruption filed a homicide/murder charge against me. 
The state of Indiana then filed a murder charge 
against me as well. The murder they accused me of was 
that of an ISP guard. I was formally charged with this 
crime six years after it occurred, hours after my release 
from prison on earlier charges. In 2001, I was found 
guilty by a state court and sentenced to a 60-year term. 
This wrongful conviction is why I am a prisoner today. 

Two years ago, the Indiana Department of Corrup- 
tion had me transferred from the “Indiana Supermax" 
control unit in Westville to yet another repressive unit, 
the "Secured Housing Unit (SHU) in Carlisle, Indiana. 

The attitude of 90% of the staff here is One of arro- 
gance. They have a bold, racist character and feel able 
to do as they please. They claim this is their unit and 
they’ll run it how they choose. For many years they’ve 
gotten away with beating prisoners, killing prisoners 
and provoking prisoners to kill themselves. 

I’d like to credit the comrades who came before me 
who have taken up the struggle to confront this racist 
system here. They launched lawsuits, grievances and 
complaints to expose corruption and systematic vio- 
lence, as victims of this repressive unit. In their spirit 
and knowing that repression breeds resistance, I am 
following this tradition. It is what being a prison 
activist is all about. 

While being housed on department-wide adminis- 
trative segregation on the A East 200 Range, in the 
SHU, a whole host of state law violations and viola- 
tions of prison policies and procedures have continu- 
ously occurred. These have caused me and several 


other conscious prisoners here to launch a variety of 
complaints and grievances, protesting and exposing as 
much as we could, with our limited means. Eventually, 
after many months, slight changes began occurring. 

On March 28, 2003, ten guards approached my cell 
demanding that I give up a religious "ANKH" 
approved for me by the property officer. I refused to 
turn it over to them. They left and shortly returned to 
search my cell for the necklace. They could not find it 
and got upset, so they confiscated 376 of my personal 
family photographs, a hot pot and two personal letters, 
instead. This was their way of retaliating and punish- 
ing me for not finding the necklace. The staff running 
the property room on the SHU destroyed all my pic- 
tures and other personal effects on July 9, 2003. 

On Jan. 12, 2005, the state of Indiana and the staff 
at this SHU sent counselor James Linneweber to offer 
me a settlement for my destroyed pictures of $145. He 
came to my cell and handed me a single sheet of paper 
where he outlined what the state was willing to give 
me, in his own handwriting in red ink. I read it and 
refused his offer. He called me a "crazy jackass." He 
then advised me that I had legal mail and opened it in 
front of me and began reading it. I told him to stop 
reading my mail. As I grabbed the materials from the 
food slot, he started to snatch the papers back, stating 
that I didn't deserve to win the legal battle he was try- 
ing to get me to settle cheaply. 

James Linneweber apparently incurred a paper cut 
at this time, so he started screaming and staged a big 
scene, claiming I had assaulted him through a thick 
metal door. The two responding officers quickly agreed 
to help prepare false statements against me and had 
me placed in disciplinary segregation lockup. Several 
unit supervisors entered the unit and I was escorted to 
the shower. They searched my cell, made me strip and 
went through my clothes. Thirty minutes later, I was 
placed back into my cell. I complied. No one gave me a 
direct order to do anything! Yet, these three officers 
filed three major conduct infractions against me. 

Continued on page 8 
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Rosa Luxemburg's feminist dimension 









by Terry Moon 

March is Women's History Month, March 8 is Inter- 
national Women's Day (IWD), and March 5 is the birth- 
day of the revolutionary Polish theorist and leader of 
the 1919 German Revolution, Rosa Luxemburg. It was 
Rosa Luxemburg's close friend and comrade, Clara 
Zetkin, who pro- 
posed an Interna- 
tional Women's Day 
(IWD) to the Sec- 
ond International, 
first celebrated in 
1911. 

Now there is a 
new work that illu- 
minates what Raya 
Dunayevskaya, the 
founder of Marxist- 
Humanism, called 
Rosa Luxemburg's 
"feminist dimen- 
sion" in her book, 

Rosa Luxemburg, 

Women 's Libera- 
tion, and Marx 's 
Philosophy of Revo- 
lution, This new 
work, The Rosa 
Luxemburg Reader, edited by Peter Hudis and Kevin 
B. Anderson, is a collection of Luxemburg's major the- 
oretical writings, including some that have never been 
published in English and some never before published 
at all. It brings together substantial extracts from her 
economic, polemical, and theoretic writings with 
speeches and letters revealing an expansive view of 
one of the most complex and important woman 
thinkers and activists of the early 20th century. The 
excellent Introduction puts Luxemburg's life in context 
and presents her as a thinker relevant to our age of 
globalized capitalism and worldwide revolt. 

While there are many points of departure for view- 
ing Luxemburg's life and work, one of the most con- 
tested claims of Dunayevskaya's work is that Luxem- 
burg embodied a feminist dimension in her life and 
work. Chapter 9 of the Reader , "Writings on Women, 
1902-1914," reveals Luxemburg's conviction of the 
necessity of women's emancipation, especially for the 
proletarian woman, and, at one and the same time, 
shows the limitations of her time, especially for a rev- 
olutionary feminism. 

LUXEMBURG'S WRITINGS ON WOMEN 

"A Tactical Question," Luxemburg's attack on the 
Belgian Social Democrats who abandoned the demand 
for women's suffrage to assuage the Liberals, leads off 
the chapter., What Luxemburg is concerned about is not 
tactics, but principles. And the principle is not only 
women's right to vote, but "revolutionary methods." 
She is opposed to any "compromise... that cost us our 
basic principles” (p. 235). 

To her disgust, the Party takes the same ground as 
the bourgeoisie — claiming women are "not mature 
enough to exercise the right to vote" (p. 235). How that 
must have rankled her is expressed when she writes 
that the "inclusion of proletarian women in political 
life" of the German Social Democracy as well as in its 
social life would mean "a strong, fresh wind would blow 
in with the political emancipation of women, which 
would clear out the suffocating air of the current, 
philistine family life that rubs itself off so unmistak- 
ably, even on our Party members, workers and leaders 
alike" (p. 236). She spoke from experience. As Duna- 
yevskaya documents, Luxemburg resigned as editor of 
a Social Democratic paper because the men refused to 
grant her the same powers as her male predecessor. 

In her 1907 "Address to the International Socialist 
Women's Conference," a straightforward talk to her 
women comrades, she strongly advised the women's 
association to keep its headquarters in Stuttgart, 
where it could maintain its independent existence. 
Luxemburg states that it is "You, however, [who] will 
resurrect this moral center of the International." (p. 
237). Dunayevskaya shows us how prescient Luxem- 
burg was in securing the independence of the women's 
movement. The principle of having an independent 
socialist women's movement became central when 
Luxemburg so angered the leadership that they 
refused to print her articles. Then Gleichheit (Equali- 
ty), the newspaper of the socialist women's movement 
edited by Clara Zetkin, "was an outlet for Luxemburg's 
revolutionary views. Indeed it later became the anti- 
war organ when World War I broke out and the Inter- 
national betrayed" by voting for war. 

In the last two essays in Chapter 9 on "Women's Suf- 
frage and the Class Struggle" and on "The Proletarian 
Woman," one notices a contradiction in Luxemburg's 
feminist dimension. She is well aware of the tremen- 
' dous power of the women's movement and of the 
demand for suffrage which is important politically, and 
is a demand to be seen as full human beings. Further- 
more, in speeches and private letters, her muted cri- 
tique of the party's sexism and her regard for the work 
of her women comrades, especially Zetkin, shines forth. 
Yet her hostility to the bourgeois women's movement is 
jarring and som.e of her generalizations untrue, for 
example: "The bourgeois woman has no real interest in 
political rights, because she does not exercise any eco- 
nomic function in society." (p. 243). The bourgeois 


Edited by Peter Hudis & Kevin Andersen 

"[This collection] offers invaluable perspec- 
tives on radical thought and practice in the 
early 20th century. The editors deserve praise 
for general scholarly excellence-this work is 
graced throughout by lucid introduction' and 


helpful endnotes. 


To order, see page ?. 


Highly recommended. ’ 

-Choice, January 2005 


Monthly Review Press 


women's movement did not only agitate for the vote 
but also for education and equality, and if it was like 
the movement in the U.S., it believed the women's vote 
would mean that women's "values" could be asserted 
into the political realm. 

Luxemburg refused to recognize publicly what she 
had herself experienced. Her public position was that 

for the pro- 
letarian 
woman, 
"Her politi- 
c a 1 
demands 
are rooted 
deep in the 
social 
abyss that 
separates 
the class of 
the exploit- 
ed from the 
class of the 
exploiters, 
not in the 
antago- 
nism 
between 
man and 

woman but in the antagonism between capital and 
labor" (p. 244). Clara Zetkin did not make this dichoto- 
my, as seen in her talk at the founding of the Second 
International in 1889: "Just as the male worker is sub- 
jugated to the capitalist, so is the woman by the man, 
and she will always remain in subjugation until she is 
economically independent." 

FIGHTING CAPITALISM AND SEXISM 

Lesbian feminist poet and theorist Adrienne Rich 
comments on this contradiction in her Foreword to 
Dunayevskaya's book: "Yet, in her [Luxemburg's] short 
and brutally ended life, feminism and proletarian rev- 
olution never became integrated." Dunayevskaya 
writes something similar: "Because, however, Luxem- 
burg refused to make any reference to what we would 
now call male chauvinism, during the hectic debates 
with [Karl] Kautsky and [August] Bebel, the two sets 
of activities [the general revolutionary struggle and 
women's liberation] remained in separate compart- 
ments." It is our age that has seen that for women to 
experience full freedom, both battles must be fought, 
and furthermore, that, as Marx noted, capitalism exac- 
erbates and exploits all existing antagonisms for its 
own interests. 

Dunayevskaya's book on Luxemburg allows us to 
understand the complexity of her feminist dimension. 
While on the one hand Luxemburg worried that agi- 
tating for an end to male chauvinism in the movement 
could break up the revolutionary organization, on the 
other, she had been talking of and fighting for women 
since 1902. By 1910-1911 and the founding of IWD, the 
socialist working women's movement had developed 
tremendously. When World War I broke out and the 
German Social Democracy supported German chau- 
vinism, the women's movement became the stalwart 
center of the anti-war movement. Dunayevskaya con- 
cludes that "Once again, everything merged into prole- 
tarian revolution, but always thereafter, woman as rev- 
olutionary force revealed its presence." This was so 
because there was a "new stage of feminism" and it 
was moving "from total concentration on working 
•women's rights to opposing the capitalist system in its 


entirety." 

The inclusion of the letters from Luxemburg are a 
wonderful contribution to the Reader as they reveal 
how her passion for human liberation and her outrage 
at the murder of innocents in the service of capital- 
ism's expansion is intrinsic to who she is. They help us 
see her as the whole person she was. Her letters to her 
lover Leo Jogiches show her as confident, competent 
and deeply in love. Her letters to her women friends, 
many from prison, show an uncompromising revolu- 
tionary discipline, a belief in the power of the mass 
movement, and a passion for life and for justice that 
encompasses the world. 

The Reader confirms that Raya Dunayevskaya was 
right in insisting that Rosa Luxemburg not only .had a 
feminist dimension, .but that it is key in understanding 
who she was and what revolution meant to her. What 
the discerning women's liberationist will discover in 
exploring this, however, is that it compels one to try to 
understand all of Luxemburg's dimensions. Luxem- 
burg's feminist dimension cannot be separated from 
her theoretic development, her arguments with com- 
rades and enemies, her confidence and pride in her eco- 
nomic and theoretic abilities, her passion for revolution 
and her determination to transform our world. 


WOMEN 




by Mary Jo Grey 

On Internationa] Women's Day 2005, the World 
March of Women began a global relay to send the 
Women's Global Charter for 
Humanity around the world 
for discussion and enact- 
ment. Adopted in Rwanda in 
December, the Charter pro- 
poses to build a world where 
exploitation, oppression, 
intolerance and exclusion 
no longer exist and integri- 
ty, diversity, and the rights 
and freedoms of all are 
respected. Its demands 
include elimination of 
poverty and violence 
against women. The relay began March 8 in Sao Paulo, 
Brazil, and will stop in 53 countries before concluding 
in Quagadpngou, Burkina Faso on Oct. 17. 


The Organization of Women’s Freedom in Iraq 
(OWFI) held a conference in Baghdad in March. With 
the "victory" of the Iraqi United Alliance, composed 
mainly of’Shi'ite groups, the demand for the Islamisa- 
tion of Iraq and its constitution will grow. The confer- 
ence, "Women and the Constitution," demands a con- 
stitution based on secular values, full equality between 
women and men, and the abolition of all discriminato- 
ry articles and laws. We call on all to support the con- 
ference politically and financially to help women win a 
secular constitution in Iraq that will allow them a 
voice in shaping our own future. To send letters of sup- 
port, and donations: E-mail: houzan73@yahoo.co.uk 
Tel: 079 56 88 3001 www.equalityiniraq.com 

— From: Houzan Mahmoud, 
UK representative of OWFI 


Hundreds dead in Guatemala femicidio 


GUATEMALA — The more than 340 women found mur- 
dered in Ciudad Juarez, Mexico, since 1993 have been 
well documented with U.S. women uniting with their 
sisters in Mexico to demand the killers be found and 
prosecuted. But when I crossed the border to 
Guatemala, similar stories appeared daily: women 
mutilated, raped, murdered. According to the feminist 
newspaper La Cuerda (11/2004), "In the past two 
years, more than 700 women in Guatemala have died 
from femicidio," that is, "the mass slaughter of 
women." 

In 2002, 184 women were killed, in 2003, 250 
women, and in 2004 more than 300 women (Associated 
press, 8/28/2004). One third .of all homicides against 
women are related to domestic violence. This message 
of intimidation tells women to leave the public space 
and end their role in the development of Guatemala. 

Most of the murdered women were poor, between the 
ages of 18 and 30. Of all domestic violence femicidios, 
one third happened in Guatemala City. Of the homi- 
cides recorded, 31% of the women had already report- 
ed previous threats. When women do report violence 
"The police arrive once and never return again" (Inter- 
American Commission on Human Rights). Vice-presi- 
dent Eduardo Stein says that the Guatemalan govern- 
ment is getting a bad rap because, "the same level of 
violence exists in other Latin American countries as 
well" (Prensa Libre, Lorena Seijo). 

I interviewed Maya, from Grupo Guatemalteco de 
Mujeres (Guatemalan Women's Organization, GGM), 
asking what she thought about his statement. She 
said: "It’s not the number that is important; violence 
against women exists. The major response is that this 
violence is general, that it’s not against women. The 


government is not doing much. There’s an investiga- 
tion going on, but it’s only in the capital. 

"The consensus from women’s groups is that the 
police and governmental response is insufficient to 
make any difference in women’s lives. While there are 
pro-women laws and the government supported 
CONAPREVI (National Coordinator for the Prevention 
of Domestic Violence), little action has been seen. 
Indigenous women dealing with violence face a judicial 
system plagued with racism and little bilingual sup- 
port. In Guatemala City, GGM has one safe house for 
women and one in Xela, Nuevos Horizontes. 

"Two shelters are hardly enough. When women have 
the courage to speak out, the investigations are usual- 
ly short-changed and nothing comes of it. 'Lack of 
proof ends up meaning that women must endure the 
possibility of violence happening again, or worse. 

"We write about the issue, report on it, and, on a gov- 
ernmental level, CONAPREVI is helping to make laws. 
We do sit-ins, demonstrations, vigils, marches. Last 
year we marched against violence against women and 
a lot of people came out." 

Despite bureaucratic walls and a misogynist culture, 
Guatemalan women are fighting and making the 
media and government listen. They are changing their 
society. The fact that I had access to so much informa- 
tion is due to the work of many Guatemalan women. 

Contact the U.S. embassy in Guatemala at: 
www.usembassystate.gov/Guatemala Av. La Refor- 
ma7-01, Zona 10 (Ask them why the U.S. is considering 
giving $3.2 million dollars to the Guatemalan - army 
when it could obviously be used better elsewhere.) 

— Jen S, 
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China's mine disasters no accident Jan privatizing threat 


DETROIT — The coal mine explosion that blasted 
through the Sunjiawan mine in northeast China on 
Feb. 4 killed at least 211 miners and seriously injured 
28 survivors in the worst mine disaster since the Com- 
munist Party took control of the country in 1949. As 
horrifying as this explosion was, however, it pales in 
comparison to the total of more than 6,000 coal miners 
who were killed last year — more than 16 deaths a day, 
according to reported official figures that do not include 
hundreds, if not thousands, more unreported deaths. 

Actually the first mine safety laws were passed in 
2002. China did not start to record industrial deaths 
until the late 1990s, and their records are far from accu- 
rate. 

Behind these appalling deaths is a coal industry 
with outmoded equipment and technology that is inca- 
pable of providing safe mining conditions for an explod- 
ing economy that gets 70% of its energy from coal. 
China is the world’s largest coal producer, extracting 
more than 1.9 billion tons of coal a year. It uses 80% of 
the coal produced in the world. But even this is not ade- 
quate, resulting in thousands of electrical brownouts 
throughout China. 

This energy-hungry economy spawns a chaotic coal 
industry, often marked by deadly and illegal practices. 
There are two major mine divisions: larger ones run by 
the government, and smaller ones with private owners. 
The larger mines are the safest, but often even these do 
not have the modern equipment and mining practices 
needed for safe mining. 


WORKSHOP 



Continued from page 1 

worries me is the difficulty that we in France have in 
understanding the way the world works and how to 
win in the world." 

The "way of the world" indeed. It is a world of an 
unfettered sweatshop global economy spearheaded by 
the near slavery labor practices of ruthless emerging 
superpower developers like China. It invaded the 
world economy with its relentless drive to lower labor 
costs primarily through low wages with missionary 
zeal unrivaled even by the American president’s mis- 
sion to "spread democracy." 

PITTING WORKER AGAINST WORKER 

Hundreds of millions of workers, not only Chinese 
workers but workers all over the globe from India to 
Thailand, from Germany to the U.S., must adapt to the 
"way of the world" if they are to survive the competi- 
tion. 

France is getting ready to do what in Germany 
is already well on its way — massive restructur- 
ing of their economy, emulating the attacks 
launched against labor already practiced in the 
U. S. First there was welfare reform and now 
Social Security "reform." There are new overtime 
rules and health care cost-shifting. 

The latest attack from Gov. Schwarzenegger of Cal- 
ifornia, having successfully increased patient workload 
for each nurse, is to increase the number of hours 
worked before a worker is entitled to a lunch break. In 
my own shop, healthcare workers routinely work 10- 
hour to 12-hour workdays, sometimes 16. All this is in 
the name of "freedom," which the Bush regime equates 
with "free trade." 

The American and the French governments are 
shoulder to shoulder when it comes to the need to 
attack workers’ gains. Here lies the truly irreconcilable 
conflict— the one between labor and capital. 

Prime Minister Raffarin insisted that big protest 
marches throughout France would not divert his drive 
to undo the compulsory maximum 35-hour week, the 
measure that was the prime legacy of the previous 
socialist government This echoed eerily President 
Bush’s attitude towards global outrage against his 
invasion of Iraq, which hundreds of millions protested 
worldwide. 

FREEDOM TO EXPLOIT 

The new legislation in France allows people to work 
up to 48 hours a week if they and their employers 
agree — precisely the rationale being employed by the 
Bush true believers like Gov. Schwarzenegger with his 
own new workday and workweek rules. 

The weapon of mass deception is the mantra, 
"the freedom to earn more," employed this time 
to attack the gains of labor’s past struggles — the 
normal workweek in France. In reality, with the 
new work rules, the French employers will be 
able to force longer hours for the same pay. 

What kind of "democracy" do we have when we are 
all "free to choose," but all options offered to us work- 
ers represent our own demise? Choose as we may, indi- 
vidually as workers, in the present scheme of things, 
we really have no choice, in the irresistible self-expan- 
sion of capital, and its relentless drive to dominate all 
aspects of our lives. 

One thing is certain — until society transcends capi- 
talism and its alienated mode of production, what 
Marx said in Capital will remain true— the fight over 
the normal working day will continue to be a "pro- 
tracted battle" between those who own the means of 
production and those Who own really nothing more 
than their own labor power. 


In some respects, the energy dependence on 
coal in China is similar to the conditions exist- 
ing in America during the 1950s when I worked 
in the coal mines in West Virginia. Then coal was 
king, and provided power for almost everything, 
including home heat, electricity, railroads, water 
transportation and virtually all of U.S. industry. 

Many mines in China are depleted, and miners trav- 
el deep and far to reach the coal seams, which give off 
deadly methane gas that requires modern ventilation 
techniques and equipment to drive the gas out. With- 
out this vital knowledge and equipment, the gas accu- 
mulates. A simple electrical spark can set off a deadly 
gas explosion, which in turn can ignite a much more 
destructive coal dust explosion. 

These were the conditions that resulted in a 
mine explosion last October that killed 148 Chi- 
nese miners, another explosion in November 
that killed 166 more, and another on Feb. 5, the 
day after the Sunjiawan mine disaster, that 
killed 28 more miners. 

The last one was in an illegal mine that had been 
shut down because it was too dangerous, but reopened 
by a private "owner," a frequent practice. It is often tol- 
erated because of the voracious need for coal, which 
also contributes to the deadly unsafe conditions that 
the miners are forced to endure. 

Adding to the horrific conditions of many miners is 
the fact that millions are migrant workers from rural 
agricultural areas, often ignorant, illiterate and easy 
victims of ruthlessly exploitative mine owners. All is 
not, however, without confrontations, often bordering 
on open revolt, among the miners. Reports occasional- 
ly" filter through of owners who are "educated" by their 
miners to mend their ways, and killed if they don’t. 

—Andy Phillips 

Day laborers pay to 
'deliver 1 themselves 

CHICAGO— Day labor organizers in Chicago rewrote 
the Illinois Day Labor Services Act which was already 
the strongest state law protecting day laborers in the 
nation. But it needed to be made stronger. The revised 
act allows day labor agencies to continue to deduct fees 
for transportation from day laborers' paychecks. 

I tried to convince the organizers that the so-called 
"transportation" section was weak because it contained 
a misconception of labor within the capitalist mode of 
production. The day labor agencies continue to take the 
"delivery charges" for their "labor power" from the, 
workers' paychecks rather than forcing normal deliv- 
ery arrangements to be made as for other commodities. 
The word "transportation" is never used in association 
with the delivery of commodities except as an industri- 
al category. 

The question in this case is: "What is being trans- 
ported?" The superficial answer seems to be "persons*' 
or "workers." Karl Marx points out that "labor" has a 
dual character. Labor might be viewed as a subjective 
activity done by the individual for whatever purpose. 

But under capitalism, because the few own the 
means of production, most people sell their ability to 
work at a certain technological level to the capitalist at 
the market price. 

The capitalist must make the laborer perform her 
duties at a level appropriate for the technological level 
that a particular product can be generally made at. 
Thus the laborer is not selling his or her labor to the 
capitalist like a personal piece of work, but is actually 
selling the potential to produce wealth for the capital- 
ist enterprise (labor power) at a price the capitalist will 
agree to (the market price). 

In the case of a day labor agency, the worker is sell- 
ing labor power to the agency, which then sells that 
labor power to produce the goods and services that the 
client demands. Under normal circumstances, the pos- 
sessor of a commodity delivers it to the buyer, usually 
at the expense of the buyer. No commodity other than 
labor power even has the capacity to pay for its own 
delivery — and, of course, nobody in his right mind 
would expect it to. — Dennis Dixon 



MEMPHIS, TEHH.— Approximately 70 people gathered 
outside the Shelby County building on Feb. 14 to 
protest the County Commission’s efforts to privatize 
the Shelby County prison system. We chanted and 
heard talks by unionized prison workers and commu- 
nity activists. At least 35 people stayed afterward to 
participate in the County Commission meeting. 

The prison issue was supposed to be discussed at 
length, but the commissioners deferred the issue at the 
last .minute. We were not permitted to speak until the 
end of the meeting, contrary to the commission’s own 
policy, because of an "unfortunate oversight" by chair- 
man Michael Hooks. 

County Commissioner Bruce Thompson, chairof the 
subcommittee on matters of "criminal justice," is lead- 
ing the effort to turn Shelby County’s public prison 
facilities into the largest private county prison system 
in America. The Shelby County facilities (the city jail 
and the county prison) can house fewer than 2,000 
inmates, and are occupied at roughly 70% of capacity. 

Commissioner Thompson and his cohorts made a 
request for proposals from private prison companies 
late last year, with promises of "possibly" expanding 
the facilities to 5,000 beds. We worry that the only way 
to fill those beds would be by cracking down on immi- 
grants in a way not done here before. 

The Shelby County Commission made this offer in 
spite of the fact that the private prison industry has 
had massive scafidals involving financial impropriety 
and prisoner abuse in recent years. One municipality 
even reclaimed its prison as a public prison. 

The private prison industry has been notoriously 
hostile to its employees. Wages, benefits, and training 
of prison personnel are always slashed in their efforts 
to maximize profits. The corrections officers who work 
in the Shelby County prison system now are unionized. 
This would surely be nullified by a private corporation 
in this right-to-work state. 

The Mid-South Peace and Justice Center, the Mid- 
South Interfaith Network, the Women’s Action Coali- 
tion, the Memphis local of News and Letters Commit- 
tees, Memphis-based AFSCME Local 1736, and other 
community and faith-based organizations are demand- 
ing the Shelby County Commissioners reject any pro- 
posal for privatization. — Amy 

King-Drew still open 

LOS ANGELES- — Community organizing for a full med- 
ical center at King-Drew continues. The recommenda- 
tions of Navigant, a private turnaround corporation, are 
being implemented. That includes top-down, highly 
business-oriented reorganizing of a controlling board, 
with no real voice for the working staff or the commu- 
nity. They have not publicized how many of the staff 
will lose their jobs on the pretense of "incompetence," or 
when the suspended trauma center will reopen. 

The staff in the psychiatric department ' recently 
passed a test on non-violent methods of handling rebel- 
lious patients without resorting to brute force. In a 
past incident the department had called police and 
used a Taser stun gun to subdue a patient. Represen- 
tatives of Medicare and Medicaid acknowledged satis- 
faction, which means that the $200 million annual fed- 
eral subsidy will not be halted. This keeps the hospital 
open for now. — Basho 
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EDITOR'S NOTE 

* 

Raya Dunayevskaya wrote and lectured on Marx’s 
extensive work known as the Grundrisse. Her Phi- 
losophy and Revolution is one of the first discussions, 
once the Grundrisse was translated into English in 
the 1970s, which delved into "Progressive Epochs of 
Social Formations" and the "Automaton" and the 
worker. In a lecture after its publication, Dunayev- 
skaya spoke at the New School for Social Research in 
New York on "The Grundrisse and Women’s Libera- 
tion," a topic requested by the sociologists and 
women’s liberationists who invited her. The March 
1974 talk was published later in the October and 
November issues of the Detroit Women’s Press. 
Excerpts were published a decade later in Women’s 
Liberation and the Dialectics of Revolution by Duna- 
yevskaya (available from us and on Our web site). 

Those excerpts are reprinted here in honor of 
Women’s History Month and because of its relation- 
ship to our winter meetings on "Beyond Capitalism: 
Marx’s Concept of an Alternative" which embrace the 
themes from Dunayevskaya’s lecture. The chapter 
has been edited for publication, including added 
headings. To order Philosophy and Revolution and 
Women's Liberation and the Dialectics of Revolution, 
see page 7, or go to www.newsandletters.org/litera- 
ture.htm. 


Marx's 'Grundrisse 1 and 
women's liberation 


I t is true that the Grundrisse had nothing to do with 
the "Woman Question"; it certainly didn’t deal with 
it in the form in which Marx’s 1844 Humanist 
Essays did. That was where Marx first explained why 
he called his philosophy of liberation Humanism, 
stressing his opposition to vulgar communism — the 
idea that all you had to do to have a new society was to 
abolish private property. He insisted that until we did 
away with the division between mental and manual 
labor that characterizes all class societies, we could not 
be whole persons and have a new society, no matter 
what it was called. He pointed out that the most fun- 
damental relationship is that of man to woman, and 
vulgar communism would not mean any change in 
that... 

You have none of that in the 1857 Grundrisse, and 
yet the methodology is there. At this specific point 
when Marx was finally an "economist," finally "scien- 
tific," and supposedly freed from Hegelian idealism, he 
was at his deepest in the Hegelian dialectic. I want to 
begin today with what I used from the Grundrisse as 
the frontispiece to Philosophy and Revolution, on the 
"absolute movement of becoming" — and then carry it 
through both on the level of dialectics and on the level 
of women’s liberation: 

When the narrow bourgeois form has been 
peeled away, what is wealth, if not the universali- 
ty of needs, capacities, enjoyments, productive 
powers, etc., of individuals, produced in universal 
exchange? What, if not the full development of 
human control over the forces of nature — those of 
his own nature as well as those of so-called 
‘nature’? What, if not the absolute elaboration of 
his creative dispositions, without any precondi- 
tions other than antecedent historical evolution 
which makes the totality of this evolution — i.e., 
the evolution of all human powers as such, unmea- 
sured by any previously established yard- 
stick — an end in itself? What is this, if not a situ- 
ation where man does not reproduce himself in 
any determined form, but produces his totality? 
Where he does not seek to remain something 
formed by the past, but is in the absolute move- 
ment of becoming? 

y ABSOLUTE MOVEMENT OF BECOMING' 

There is absolutely no expression in Hegel that is so 
deeply dialectical and so deeply the new humanism of 
the unity of the ideal and real as "the absolute move- 
ment of becoming." Let’s take that at the point when it 
led Marx to what was new as compared to what it was 
in the Communist Manifesto, or in the 1844 Essays. Yet 
we will have to see why the dialectic of thought, as 
great as it was, could only come up to a certain point at 
which Marx, in turn, had to break with his own past 
and begin an entirely new dialectic of liberation — that 
is, the actual activity coming from below, the actual 
activity of class struggles. 

Hegel said that if he had to put his entire philosophy 
into a single sentence, it would be that in contrast to all 
other philosophers, he held truth to be not just sub- 
stance (whether that substance was God or Absolute or 
whatever you wanted to call it) but Subject. Marx con- 
cretized that Subject as the proletariat, the masses. 
The point was that you were not just the product of his- 
tory; you were also the creator and the shaper of histo- 
ry. In the Communist Manifesto Marx supposedly had 
dropped all his Hegelianism and thrown the gauntlet 
to the bourgeoisie by claiming: "A specter is haunting 
Europe, the specter of Communism." The Manifesto 
had hardly got off the press when there was a revolu- 
tion. 

Now look at how we cannot help but be a product of 
the age we are living in. When it came to the Orient, at 


the time when he was writing the Manifesto, Marx said 
that the Orient was "vegetating in the teeth of bar- 
barism." But in the Grundrisse the Orient is presented 
not only as the longest continually existing civilization, 
but as in advance of us Westerners. Why were they in 
advance? Because after the 1848 revolutions in Europe 
were defeated 
there was retro- 
gression every- 
where. But in the 
1850s in China 
there was the 
Taiping Revolt. 

Marx began say- 
ing that maybe 
the revolution 
could come 

through the Ori- 
ent. In other 
words, here was 
an activity, an jjf 

actual revolt; and 
while the Ameri- 
can and British 
imperialists 
rushed gun boats 
to bring "law and 
order" to China, 

Marx kept saying that the Chinese ideas were bring- 
ing disorder to the West and hurrah for that! 

WOMEN, CHINESE AS REVOLUTIONARY 
SUBJECTS 

In the sections on Pre-Capitalist Formations in the 
Grundrisse Marx brought in the new idea that not only 
were the Chinese revolutionary, but they were great as 
artisans. And whereas India, for example, had also 
fought British imperialism but imperialism had won, 
China had absolutely endless peasant revolts, and 
imperialism couldn’t conquer them. So we see Subject 
as Orient. 

Now let us look at Subject in the history of women’s 
liberation, at what was new and great from its start in 
America — the Black Dimension. While the white 
women Abolitionists were busy making sandwiches to 
raise money, the Black women were speakers and "gen- 
erals," were great Reason and not only force or mus- 
,cle... 

Take Sojourner Truth’s choice of her very name. 
Take how she handled the ministers who were' taunt- 
ing her, when she asked, "Don’t you believe in Jesus?" 
And, when they said they did, how she told them, "Well, 
Jesus is the son of God and Mary. Man had nothing to 
do with it!" You may or may not believe in the immac- 
ulate conception, but the idea 
that a Black woman in the 
The point, wqs 1840s and 1850s could tell the 
, , , white clergy they had nothing 

that you were (j 0 y^th re iigion — that is 
not just the one of the most revolutionary 

_ i things you could think of... 

product of It was because of this Sub _ 
history; you ject, this Black dimension, 
were also the * at j h ® P hilos °P h \ c concept in 

the fight against slavery was- 
Creator and n’t just that you would get rid 

the shaper of s i aver y> but that you would 
_ . . have entirely new human 

history, relations. The whole concept of 

absolute movement of becom- 



ing was there... 

What is different and unique in the Women’s Liber- 
ation Movement of our age is that it came from the 
Left. The women were saying: "We’re all supposed to be 
socialist and free. How is it then that we women keep 
cranking the [mimeograph] machines and you men 
keep writing the leaflets?" And because you couldn’t 
say these women weren’t really political, weren’t theo- 
reticians and hadn’t figured out the law of value, you 
had to begin posing that, if there was going to be a new 
relationship of theory to practice, the men had to start 
proving it right now. The women were demanding: 
"Don’t tell me to wait until after the revolution; too 
many revolutions have soured. I want new relations 
right here, right now, right in my organization if I have 
one, right in my philosophy if I have a philosophy." So 
that what had begun in the 1960s — and was related 
this time to the Black dimension on a different level — 
was a question of what is the relationship of theory to 
practice when it is grounded in philosophy and when it 
isn’t grounded in philosophy. 

HEGEL AND THE LAW OF VALUE 

Let’s now return to the Grundrisse on another level. 
The first was "absolute movement of becoming." Now 
let’s see absolute in relationship to the new economics 
that Marx was discovering — the law of value and the 
law of surplus value, the relationship between constant 
and variable capital, the fact that it was always a ques- 
tion of dead labor, your own materialized labor, 
oppressing and sucking dry living labor. Why did Marx 
have to return to Hegel? Well, Marx complained to 
Engels that he didn’t quite like the way the Grundrisse 
was going. The Grundrisse has 890 pages, and on the 


very last page Marx says that he really should have 
begun with the commodity, whereas he had only two 
pages on it at the end. Marx said the Grundrisse was 
shapeless— he called it "sauerkraut and carrots." 

In other words, you had appearance — commodities 
or money, the market; and you had essence — the 

exploitation right 
at the point of 
production. And 
everything was 
mixed up toge- 
ther; the appear- 
ance and the 
essence weren’t 
separated. What 
was even more 
important 
because Marx had 
been talking of 
the fact that 
equality in the 
market means 
a nothing since that 
, appearance is 
j exactly what 
| hides the actual 
£ exploitation and 
unpaid hours of 

surplus labor — was that Marx suddenly saw that the 
form and the dialectic of both appearance and essence 
and what would be the Absolute meant a relationship 
of theory and practice... 

When it comes to our age, as we have said, what is 
unique is what has arisen from the fact that the new 
women’s movement came from the Left. We have to 
ask: Was the Left really considering woman as Reason 
and not just as muscle? The relationship of all the other 
forces for revolution — labor, Black dimension, youth- 
how are they going to coalesce? What will be the phi- 
losophy that will bring them together? 

DE BEAUVOIR'S RETREAT, ALTHUSSER'S 
SPIN 

Let me tell you about Simone de Beauvoir in the 
1950s. De Beauvoir had written The Second Sex and 
we, Marxist-Humanists and others, were trying to fight 
that question out because a new element had arisen 
with World War II when the women were driven into 
the factories and were now proletarians, fighting not 
just for equal wages but as part of the workers’ revolt. 
Yet Simone de Beauvoir’s conclusion, after she exposed 
how horrible men are, is that since it’s the man’s fault 
that we haven’t got as far as we should be, the men 
must free us. When I described this to the Black facto- 
ry women I was working with they told me: "It’s just 
like ‘white man’s burden.’" It was fantastic because the 
women were saying, no sir! If we let man do the eman- 
cipating, we will never get emancipated. It’s our job to 
do it. You couldn’t build a mass movement, in the fac- 
tory or out, whether it’s the proletariat, or women, or 
any nationality, asking someone else to free you, 
instead of seeing the job as self-emancipation. 

In the f960s, the New Left Review tried to impose 
Althusserism on the women. In his Reading Capital, 
Louis Althusser says you have to read "into” Marx; you 
have to do the same thing Freud did in listening to his 
cases’ problems. Where does it all wind up— this listen- 
ing but reading into? This overdetermination — that 
one single thing can suddenly be the important thing, 
instead of what Marx was really talking about, the 
actual class forces that are fighting to overthrow the 
old and create totally new foundations? It all ends up 
by Althusser saying to skip Chapter One of Capital. 

To the contrary, Marx had said the last two pages of the 
Grundrisse, on the commodity, is exactly what had to be 
brought forward. In many respects Grundrisse is greater 
than Capital because when you first speak out, it’s with 
everything that is in your head. Capital doesn't take up 
other forms of production like pre-capitalist forms, or 
art — but Capital remains the greater because of what 
Marx brought forward there: the commodity and the 
fetishism of commodities. We have to dig into that to bring 
us both to our world and to what the New Left Review is 
trying to do with women’s liberation. 

Some women — the latest is Juliet Mitchell in 
Woman’s Estate — are trying to say that what Althuss- 
er had done with his interpretation of contradiction 
and overdetermination makes it possible to think that 
labor isn’t pivotal. But what they don’t openly say is 
that what they want you to do is follow that particu- 
lar chauvinist, Althusser. What is important now, in 
relation to women’s liberation — and particularly so in 
America, because both the Black dimension in the 
women, and the Black dimension in labor, and the 
Black dimension as a national question, are right 
here, not only in 1861 but in the 1960s and right 
now — is to begin to see that women must have the 
philosophy of liberation in general, in particular, in 
essence, and in mind. It is critical not ever to separate 
theory from practice or philosophy from revolution, 
because unless you have that unity you will just end 
up once more feeling good because you have told off 
the men, but not having established anything new for 
woman as Reason. 
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MM Why Marx's theory of value matters 


by Tom More 

T his collection of 17 papers and an "Introduction" by 
the editors "represents the first response by 
Marxist scholars to the debate initiated by Marx- 
ism and Non-equilibrium Economics (Freeman and 
Carchedi, 1996), a work that presented, for the first 
time in book form, what has become 
known as the Temporal Single-Sys- 
tem Interpretation (TSSI) of Marx’s 
value theory" (ix). The "new value 
controversy" is the latest chapter of 
an old debate, going back to the- 
posthumous publication of Volume 
III of Capital (1894) and its misrep- 
resentation, most prominently by 
Bohm-Bawerk and Bortkiewicz. 

What's important is the centrality 
of Marx’s value theory to Marxism 
as a totality. If Capital is the theo- 
retical center of gravity of Marx’s 
thought, then a correct interpreta- 
tion of the categories and concepts of 
what is standardly called Marx’s 
"labor theory of value" — value; use- 
value and exchange-value; the com- 
modity, money, and capital forms of 
value; abstract and concrete labor; 
wage-labor; variable and constant 
capital; and surplus value — will 
prove decisive for the understanding 
of Marxism. However what counts 
as the right meaning of these cate- 
gories and concepts is as contested 
today as it was a century ago. 

Bypassing the technical issues raised by The New 
Value Controversy, which are certainly crucial to pursue 
for anyone interested in the project of recovering Marx’s 
Marxism for our time, we can begin by reflecting on the 
larger significance of the appearance of this collection 
at this juncture. We might think of the big picture this 
way. A century ago, arguments that seemed authorita- 
tive claimed to demonstrate that Marx’s theory of value 
was internally inconsistent. The "mainstream" simply 
accepted this conclusion at face value and adduced it as 
grounds to dismiss Marxist theory as such as resting on 
a mistake. 

On the other side of the aisle, Marxian economists 
have had to discern whether Bortkiewicz’s and other 
"corrections" of Marx’s original theory count as progress 
within a "Marxist" paradigm, or whether the project 
Bortkiewicz launched is really another theory of 
political economy that had too hastily concluded that 
Marx’s theory as it stood was internally inconsistent. 
Unfortunately the "corrected" versions of Marx's theory 
both violate the dialectical structure of Capital and 
mangle his most significant conclusions. The significant 
claim of TSSI is that Marx’s own fundamental theoret- 
ical results can be shown to stand, that his theory is 
coherent, and that the longstanding charge of internal 
inconsistency has been refuted. 

Undoubtedly these are high stakes. As the editors 
argue, "At stake is the nature of scientific endeavor" 
(xiii). If the Bortkiewicz interpretation (about which I 
will say more below) is not the theory of Marx, "this 
matters," because "the exclusion of Marx is one of the 
cardinal implicit tenets, one of the principal ideological 
pillars, of modem economics.... [The] standard basis for 
this exclusion is precisely and only the assertion that 
his body of work is inconsistent. The implications of 
• TSSI therefore reach beyond Marxist economists to call 
into question the foundations of neoclassical economics 
as a whole" (xiii). 

The most worthwhile aspect of the volume is its 
demonstration of the merits of a new return to the 
original presentation of Marx’s theory, on its own 
terms, within the framework of the three volumes of 
Capital (as well as the Grundrisse, Theories of Surplus 
Value, and Marx’s other far-flung manuscripts). I will 
not be able to discuss several of the papers in this col- 
lection, which are eclectic and cannot be said to share a 
unified theoretical perspective. But in their totality, 
they make it plain that the return to the text of Marx is 
charged with explosive potential in the academy and 
beyond it. 

SCIENTIFIC THEORY— 'EASIER AND RIGHT 

Perhaps Alan Freeman draws the most significant 
conclusion for Marxist-IIumanists. In contrast to what 
Andrew Kliman calls "the ‘Whig interpretation’ of the 
history of economics" (20) — the view that predecessor 
scientific theories are routinely superceded by succes- 
sor theories "in a unilinear progressive movement of 
theory" — Freeman begins his paper with a meditation 
on the Copemican Revolution: Copernicus achieved his 
basic conception from an older, even archaic source, 
Aristarchus of Samos (55). What this demonstrates is 
that the scientific progress achieved by Copernicus and 
Galileo "did not come through a forward development of 
[the] dazzling system [of Eudoxus, Aristotle, and Ptole- 
my]. It arose in a return to an earlier system of thought 
with two, and only two, features to recommend it. It was- 
easier, and it was right" (55). 

Freeman invites us at least to consider a second exam- 
ple of this more complex account of what constitutes sci- 
entific advance than the simple-minded "Whig interpre- 
tation." He goes on to show not only that Marx’s original 
theory has the features of elegance and explanatory 


power that typically make for superior scientific theories, 
but also, on the precedent of Aristarchus, the fact that 
Marx wrote in the 19th century is more or less irrelevant, 
to the contemporary mandate to find our way again to a 
theory that can explain, among other things, "the out- 
standing phenomena of the modem global market: mass 
world poverty in the midst of technical progress and 
recurrent crisis" (65). 

If TSSI can achieve the fertile results several of these 
papers demonstrate, then Freeman is surely right to 
conclude "that the time is right to begin work in a new 
empirical framework, to relaunch Marx’s original pro- 
ject and the purpose of his enquiry: to discover the law 
of motion of the modern economy" (65). I would only add 
that this discovery is crucial to projecting a genuinely 
post-capitalist alternative to the vicious present of cap- 
italist society. 

For a century now, the controversy in value theory 
has been so oriented by Bortkiewicz’s classic criticisms 
of Marx’s system that the historical reference is still an 
indispensable starting point. Bortkiewicz had argued 
that Marx was guilty of self-contradiction in his solu- 
tion to the notorious "transformation problem." If he 
were right, then Marx’s theory 
(in its "uncorrected" version) 
would run aground on the 
shoals of internal inconsistency. 

Marxists rightly deplore the 
exclusion of value theory from 
mainstream economics as unsci- 
entific and ideological (a princi- 
pal concern of the editors’ lucid 
"Introduction," ix-xx), but on th§ 
other hand, Bortkiewicz’s "cor- 
rection" of Marx has had the 
ironic fate of supplying a ratio- 
nale and a justification for cen- 
sorship at the same time it fur- 
nishes a prominent school of 
Marxian economics with its sci- 
entific self-understanding. If 
Bortkiewicz had successfully 
demonstrated that Marx’s solu- 
tion is internally inconsistent, 
then the theory of value would 
lapse into the incoherence and 
absurdity its detractors have long insisted upon. Yet to 
the extent that Bortkiewicz also advanced a "correc- 
tion" of Marx’s "error," it has been taken by major Marx- 
ist economists, represented in this volume by David 
Laibman, to signpost a supposedly royal road to a "20th 
century Marxism" (Laibman,' 4), that is, the 
"Bortkiewicz-Sraffa-Dobb-Seton simultaneous equa- 
tions, towards which," Laibman argues, "all 
roads. ..apparently lead!" (12). Contrary to Laibman's 
assertion that Marx himself was the first "20th century 
Marxist," this rewriting of Marx has occurred to the 
detriment of Marx's own method of presentation. 

NEW ERA, OLD ERROR 

To this list of names could be added Sweezy, Meek, 
Okishio, Morishima, Shaikh, Steedman, and others 
including Laibman himself, establishing a canon of 
"20th century Marxism," post-Bortkiewicz, through 
whieh alone, Laibman argues, lies the "one path leading 
from the 19th to .the 21st [century]" (16). The other side 
to the new value controversy, represented in this vol- 
ume, includes Freeman, Kliman, Ted McGlone, Fred 
Moseley, Bruce Roberts, Alejandro Ramos Martinez, 
Massimo De Angelis, and Stavros D. Mavroudeas, 
whom Laibman calls the "new orthodox Marxists," or 
"NOMists" (1). Collectively, they dispute what could be 
called the "standard" or "20th-century Marxist" view. 

They question whether the solutions to the transfor- 
mation problem (among other issues) through the sys- 
tem of simultaneous equations inspired by Bortkiewicz 
count as "corrections" of (and therefore implicitly 
improvements upon) Marx’s own theory; or whether, as 
the editors put it, although it is "almost invariably por- 
trayed within Marxian economics as ‘Marx’s theory of 
value’, [it] is actually a distinct theory in its own right" 
(xi). 

Arrayed against this "distinct theory," the so-called 
NOMists defend two broad alternatives they claim to 
represent as Marx’s theory in Capital and other major 
texts: TSSI, and a simultaneist, single-system interpre- 
tation (SSSI), defended in this volume by Fred Moseley 
and Bruce Roberts. Leaving SSSI to one side, Andrew 
Kliman, in "Marx versus the ‘20th Century Marxists’: a 
Reply to Laibman" (19-35), summarizes what is funda- 
mentally at issue for TSSI: TSSI "diverges from the 
standard [interpretation] in two simple but crucial 
ways. Whereas the ‘20th century Marxists’ represent 
values and prices as two separate, timelessly deter- 
mined, equation systems, the TSS interpretation argues 
that Marx conceived of values and prices as magnitudes 
determined within historical time and interdepen- 
dently. ‘Interdependently’ means that the “value’ rate 
of profit, s/(c+v) enters into the determination of (out- 
put) prices, while the sums of value advanced to pro- 
duction, constant and variable capital, depend partly on 
(input) prices" (22). 

For readers interested in coming to a bottom line, Kli- 
man’s Table 2.1 (23) is concise and illuminating. This 
table records how many of "Marx’s Theoretical Results" 
each of the alternatives is able to replicate. The three 
alternatives are "standard, simultaneous dual -system" 


interpretation (represented by Laibman), SSSI (repre- 
sented by Moseley and Roberts), and TSSI (represented 
by Kliman, McGlone, Freeman, and others). Of 12 
results — grouped into five "equalities and inequalities" 
(notably including Marx’s total price = total value and 
total profit = total surplus value) and seven "relations 
of determination" (notably including the thesis that 
"mechanization itself can reduce [the] profit rate," con- 
trary to Okishio’s 1961 theorem purporting to refute 
Marx’s law of the tendential fall in the profit rate; and 
also that "variations in living labor performed affect 
[the] profit rate") — Kliman shows that the "standard, 
simultaneous dual-system" interpretation replicates 
only two of Marx’s theoretical results, negating fully ten 
of them; that the SSSI successfully replicates the five 
equalities and inequalities, but none of the relations of 
determination; and that only TSSI fully replicates all 
twelve of Marx’s theoretical results. 

WITHOUT 'LABOR-TIME' 

Obviously, much more is at stake than a mere tabu- 
lation. Kliman points to at least the following conclu- 
sions: TSSI is able to account for the conclusions that 
Marx deemed to be the most 
important and central to his 
value theory; it is able to account 
for these conclusions in a way 
that demonstrates the internal 
consistency and coherence of that 
theory, contra Bortkiewicz and 
his progeny, so that it no longer 
stands in need of the time-hon- 
ored "correction"; and it therefore 
also shows that the exclusion of 
Marx’s theory from the canon of 
mainstream (neoclassical) eco- 
nomics is baseless, since Marx’s 
value theory is neither internally 
inconsistent nor incoherent 
under the TSSI interpretation. 
The contrary charge had consti- 
tuted the grounds upon which the 
mainstream concluded (or ratio- 
nalized) that Marxian economics 
did not deserve serious intellectu- 
al and scientific engagement. 

Finally, Kliman concludes: "The source of the prob- 
lem is simultaneous valuation itself. When one stipu- 
lates that the magnitude of a commodity’s value 
is identical at two different moments in time, no 
matter how much the labour-time needed to pro- 
duce it has changed, one has stipulated that 
labour-time is irrelevant to the determination of 
its value" (28; emphasis in the original). The key to 
mutual or simultaneous valuation is the equalization of 
inputs with outputs (whether prices or values). This is 
the principled atemporalism that Bortkiewicz and his 
successors theorized as . a requirement of the transfor- 
mation of values into prices of production (concerning 
the controversial ninth chapter of the third volume of 
Capital, "Formation of a General Rate of Profit (Aver- 
age Rate of Profit), and Transformation of Commodity 
Values into Prices of Production"). Kliman’s point here 
is that a theory that entailed the conclusion that 
"labour-time is irrelevant to the determination of [a 
commodity’s] value," whatever other sort of theory it 
might be, is not Marx’s theory of value. 

The technical issues in play in The New Value Con- 
troversy would require a lengthier exposition than can 
be offered in this review. Suffice it to say that our lexi- 
con and argument would be organized on the basis of 
three related terms of opposition: "simultaneism" ver- 
sus "temporalism" (what Bortkiewicz originally called 
"successivism"); the dual-system interpretation of val- 
ues and prices as separate, tenseless equation systems, 
versus the single-system interpretation; and the Sraffa- 
inspired view, which we can all "physicalism"— the 
reduction of the value composition of capital to its tech- 
nical composition alone — versus the view defended in 
this volume by McGlone and Kliman ("The Duality of 
Labour," 135-50), the punch line of which is this: 

What goes unrecognized in [the] view [that the ‘phys- 
iological’ character of abstract labour implies its exis- 
tence independently of society and history] is that 
the specific social character of the process of pro- 
duction separates the workers’ physiological' activi- 
ty from their thinking, desires, and intentions.... 
What goes unrecognized, in other words, is that 
abstract labour is labour that has the character of 
being merely physiological, mere exertion, labour 
alienated from the workers’ personality and human 
being as a whole. The workers’ real work, in other 
words, has a dual, self-divided character <143). 

In contrast, Sraffian physicalism has no way of 
accounting for "the specific social character of the 
process of production," specifically in the capitalist 
mode of production (the production process as the val- 
orization process). 

MARX'S INDISPENSABLE METHOD 

The physicalism (as it is being labeled here) of the 
"standard" interpretation goes hand-in-glove with 
simultaneous rather than temporal valuation, and also 
a dual-system interpretation as opposed to a single-sys- 
tem one. As Moseley puts it, Sraffa-inspired readings of 
Marx’s theory take "the fundamental givens in Marx’s 

Continued on page 10 
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CHINA— GLOBAL FACTORY, SOCIAL INSECURITY, 
INCUBATOR OF REVOLT 


"China as global factory is incubator of 
future revolt" by Peter Hudis was an 
important and timely lead article to 
start off the January-February issue of 
News & Letters. With all the overbearing 
media focus on A1 Qaida and the war in 
Iraq, the ongoing human rights atroci- 
ties in China have virtually been 
ignored, even by the Left. It is incredible, 
given that there have been 60,000 
strikes in China last year alone, that 
show the revolt is here and now, not just 
in the future. For whatever irrational 
reason the narrow-minded American 
Left failed to solidarize with Iraqi labor 
because of their obsession with "anti- 
imperialism," they also chose to ignore 
Chinese labor. 

At the same time, the lead conveyed a 
sense of the mutual-aid mutual-destruc- 
tion symbiotic relationship between U.S. 
and China in this late stage of capital- 
ism. U.S. exports its jobs and in return 
China exports its commodities and sur- 
plus-labor in the form of newfound capi- 
tal through prison/factory wage-slave 
labor. 

Hospital worker 
Oakland 

♦ + ♦ 

I really appreciated "China as global 
factory is incubator of future revolt." I've 
been thinking of China as the "global 
sweatshop," and that in a so-called 
"workers' state." A friend of mine worked 
in China during the construction of a 
coal-fired power plant. During his time 
there, he witnessed a public execution 
for what he was sure was a minor 
offense. Today's reality reminds me of 
Dunayevskaya's writing about Stalin's 
state capitalism of the 1930s and the vis- 
age of Hitler being the "rulers" vision of 
the future for us. I think it is important 
to study this article for a long time to 
come to understand China's role as the 
U.S.'s "silent" partner and the meaning 
that it has for the future of humanity. 

Construction worker 
Colorado 

+ ♦ +■ 

Cheney's latest deception is that 
Social Security will find in the next 
decades a drastic reduction in the ratio 
of workers making contributions to 
workers receiving benefits. He forgot to 
add that if we pull away from his myopic 
view to a bird's-eye view of the newly 


restructured global-economy, the mas- 
sive shift in the Social Security fund's 
domestic worker-ratios is due to a mis- 
sive expropriation of jobs offshore to 
places like China, creating an avalanche 
of social-insecurity on both shores. 

Asian-American worker 
California 

+ ♦ + 

Ross Perot's famous talk of a "sucking 
sound" as he opposed the trade agree- 
ments for taking jobs out of the U.S. real- 
ly was about the sucking of all surplus 
value coming to the U.S. from all over the 
world, but ‘especially China, to finance 
militarism. At the same time, the way 
the idea of revolution has been so thor- 
oughly discredited in China makes it 
amazing that an international Luxem- 
burg conference could be held there, 
where her idea of masses in control and 
post-revolutionary democracy was seri- 
ously discussed. 

Retiree 

California 

+ + + 

When I read in the January-February 
Lead that "China is not experiencing the 
kind of modernization of its productive 
forces that defined the industrial revolu- 
tion in Europe, America, or Japan" and 
that "revolutionizing the forces of pro- 
duction by introducing technological 
innovations is not occurring in Chum as 
it did everywhere in the past,” I was 
reminded of what Marx had stated in his 
last decade, when he pointed out that his 
analysis in Capital grew out of capitalist 
society in Western Europe, and was not 
meant as a universal. 

Asian-American 
Los Angeles 


WOMEN IN BLACK 

This is to alert like-minded women all 
over the world that the 13th Interna- 
tional Conference of Women in Black will 
take place in Jerusalem at the end of 
August 2005. The conference will not 
deal only with the Israeli-Palestine con- 
flict, but with the broader issues of 
women, war, and peace-making. 

The conflict in the Middle East must 
be solved by both sides together, but 
since the Israeli army prevents us from 
entering each other's areas there are 


RESCUING HELEN MACFARLANE FROM OBSCURITY 


You will be interested to see the 
impact that the new book you featured 
in your January-February 
issue had on a member of the 
Scottish Parliament. Here is 
the tribute that Tommy Sheri- 
dan, a Socialist Party member 
of Parliament, made as a 
motion there on February 21: 

"That the Parliament notes 
the forthcoming launch of the 
book, Helen Macfarlane: A 
Feminist, Revolutionary Jour- 
nalist and Philosopher in 
Mid-Nineteenth Century England ; wel- 
comes the fact that this radical 
Scotswoman will at last be rescued from 
obscurity and given her place of impor- 
tance in 19th century politics and politi- 
cal movements; further notes that it was 
Helen Macfarlane, under the alias 
Howard Morton, who first translated the 
seminal pamphlet, The Communist 
Manifesto, into English ... and played an 
active role in promoting the politics of 
revolution and equality throughout her 
life; and believes that the Scottish Par- 
liament Information Centre should 
order several copies of her book and that 
libraries across Scotland should be 
encouraged to do likewise." 

A few days later a writer for The 
Scotsman, picking up on the story, ended 
his column pointing out that in her 
translation, the original famous opening 
sentence was not "A spectre is haunting 
Europe — the spectre of communism" but 
"A frightful hobgoblin stalks throughout 
Europe. We are haunted by a ghost, the 
ghost of Communism." He added, 
"Maybe not quite as catchy, but it does 
have a ring of Tam O'Shanter about it." 

Hobgoblin supporter 
London 

+ ♦ + 

That the history of women like Helen 
Macfarlane has been hidden has con- 


tributed to feminists turning away from 
Marxism. Women who are both Marxists 
and explicitly feminists are 
avoided by those Marxists who 
think they are divisive issues. 
Feminists just keep repeating 
the assertion that Marx had 
nothing to say on women. 

What was important to me 
was that while both of the 
articles on Macfarlane in the 
January-February issue men- 
tion that she was also an 
Hegelian, that wasn't devel- 
oped. It remains a task to be done. It 
would illuminate Dunayevskaya's point 
that women are not only hidden from 
history, but from philosophy. 

Feminist lecturer 
San Francisco 
+ + ♦ 

Bravo on the January-February issue 
that began the new bimonthly. I haven't 
read the pages all through yet, but the 
material on Macfarlane makes it an 
exciting experience. Anne Jaclard's book 
review was very good in tying the politi- 
cal tendencies and economic theories of 
the 1830s, '40s and '50s to those of today. 
That was very important. 

Dan 

Springfield 

+ + + 

Highlighting Dave Black's statement 
that his book was "necessarily and 
unashamedly a Biography of an Idea" 
put the finger on what was so impressive 
about his research — that an apprecia- 
tion for what she was had to be dug out 
entirely from what ideas she wrote, 
given how little was known about her 
life and how completely she had disap- 
peared so early in that life. Black's book 
is a remarkable achievement for us. 

Marxist-humanist 

Chicago 




great difficulties in trying to plan this and to be able to achieve this objective 

conference jointly which we are never- that I endeavor to situate myself within 

theless committed to do. We are also the company of those best qualified to 

determined to bring to this conference as assist me. That is, teach me the things I 

many activist women as possible from need to deepen my comprehension of 

distant regions of conflict — in Colombia, Marxist-Humanism. Although I'm a pris- 

Afghanistan, Iraq, as well as several oner, presently confined in a security 

countries in Africa — to enrich us with housing unit (SHU) at a state prison, I 

their experiences. We have opened a believe there has to be some form by 

communication line where we will be means of which I can take part in this 

responding to your questions. Our study class. 

address for this is Prisoner 

wib2005@netvision.net.il. We would love California 

to have as many as possible with us this 

August. Editor's Note: Our correspondent has 

Gifo Svirsky been sent a class brochure, some of the 
Jerusalem readings, and an invitation to submit his 
_ comments. 


FROM THE ARCHIVES 

Raya Dunayevskaya's critique of 
Stephen Bronner's collection of The Let- 
ters of Rosa Luxemburg was beautiful 
because so much of her own work on 
Luxemburg was encapsulated in it. It is 
important to let Luxemburg just speak 
for herself, but that doesn't happen with 
a mere chronological ordering of her let- 
ters. Dunayevskaya’s interpretive 
engagement with Luxemburg's ideas 
reveals how great she was on freely asso- 
ciated workers running their lives. How- 
ever the way Marx developed that con- 
cept in Capital is what Luxemburg dis- 
missed as "rococo." When Marx develops 
how cognition of the objective world is 
mediated by the abstractions that shape 
human relations between workers and 
projects freely associated labor as a new 
freedom that is at the same time a new 
self-consciousness, it is thoroughly 
Hegelian. 

Ron Brokmeyer 
California 


Dunayevskaya's essay in the January- 
February issue was wonderfully focused 
on revolution. She proposes making two 
divisions of the letters: one, "Heroism of 
Masses vs. Opportunism of Leaders"; 
and the other, "From Theory and Anti- 
War Agitation to Prison and Revolution." 
At first blush, that seems very little to 
suggest. Yet what she is doing is using 
less than 20 words to show the direction 
of Luxemburg's thought. It shows the 
importance of making philosophic cate- 
gories. 

Franklin Dmitryew 
Tennessee 


BEYOND CAPITALISM 

The program you are presenting in 
your emails on your New York classes 
appears extremely abstract. No one has 
all the time to read through a thicket df 
weighty material concerning "the Gotha 
program." What was it Karl Marx had to 
say about it that would make someone 
want to hear a presentation about it? 

I understand the need to define the 
"day after revolution" and I can certain- 
ly agree with the idea of eliminating 
greed, hatred and ignorance from peo- 
ple's hearts. But I can't see anything in 
your program that makes practical 
sense. 

Still Interested 
New York 



FIGHT POLICE BRUTALITY 

I remember April 29, 1992. The four 
verdicts on the police officers in Simi 

Valley. All 
not guilty, 
not guilty 
of beating 
Rodney 
King. Oh, 
how I hurt. 
Why, white 
America? I 
know they saw what we saw, it was on 
videotape. In 2002 an Inglewood police 
officer beat Donovan Jackson and anoth- 
er cop filed a false police report. Two tri- 
als later, two hung juries. Why, white 
America? They saw what we saw. It was 
on videotape. Then those two who were 
charged with excessive use of force 
turned to the same court system and 
filed reverse discrimination charges. 
There were two trials and they were 
awarded 2.4 million dollars. Why, white 
America? You must have seen what we 
did not. It was not on videotape. Now we 
have the news that another officer who 
beat Stanley Miller with a flashlight is 
not going to be charged. Why, white 
America? This was on videotape. 

I want to ask the friends of News & 
Letters to continue to stand up for jus- 
tice. There are those of us in the African- 
American community who feel that 
Black and Brown lives mean nothing to 
the power structure. The revolution is on 
through legislation, education, econom- 
ics and rightness of good people. There 
will be change, but don't look for it on 
videotape. The revolution will not be 
televised. The struggle continues. 

Molly Bell, Community Activist 
Straight out of Compton 
California 

+ ♦ + 

On Feb. 18, what caused the death of 
Mandel al-Jamadi at Abu Ghraib prison" 
in Iraq was finally publicized. It was the 
torture technique called "Palestinian 
hanging," which is named for its use by 
the Israeli military against Palestinian 
prisoners. The suffocation that brought 
about his death from this torture is quite 
similar to that suffered by those cruci- 
fied by Imperial Rome. So much for the 
"Christian" fundamentalism of the Bush 
administration that has been perpetrat- 
ing these crimes. 

Activist 

Chicago 


I'm writing to you because of my inter- 
est in the classes you announced in the 
January-February issue on "Beyond 
Capitalism: Marx's Marxism as ground 
for an emancipatory alternative." IVe 
been reading N&L for about two years 
now. It was the reprints of Raya Duna- 
yevskaya's various writings which ini- 
tially caught my attention and fueled my 
interest. Her grasp of Marxism is defi- 
nitely impressive, but even more so is 
the ability to clearly demonstrate the 
practical relevancy of Marxism as a vital 
element in the overall political discus- 
sion in society today. I can see the neces- 
sity for a critical discussion that provides 
an alternative view, a realization beyond 
capitalism. 

It's out of a real desire to take an 
active role in preparation of the liberato- 
ry philosophy of Marxist-Humanism, 


QUEER LIBERATION 

The piece by the student human 
rights activist on the recent Southern 
Human Rights Organizers Conference 
(January-February 2005 N&L) was a 
refreshing, unabashedly revolutionary 
article. I appreciated him saying the 
class struggle is the universal and most 
significant power relationship under 
capitalism, and yet saying that LGBT 
gets short shrift. He has a double criti- 
cism, saying LGBT is important both to 
have a more unified movement and for 
its own sake. He's not afraid to say we 
need theory. A lot of radical youth are 
radical only on the practical, political 
side, not on philosophy. 

Brown Douglas 
Memphis 
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DIALECTICS OF BLACK FREEDOM STRUGGLES 



Marxist-Humanists honor Black His- 
tory Month by struggling, which 
includes the struggle on the level of 
ideas about liberation. When you read 
the essay by Khalfani Khaldun in the 
January-February issue you see his 
struggle in several ways. He is in a fight 
for his life and his right to speak, 
against prison 

authorities keeping 
him behind bars long 
after he was sup- 
posed to have been 
released. Against the 
forces arrayed 

against him, he has 
founded a study 
group which investi- 
gates revolutionary 
ideas. His essay thus 
Becomes something 
of a summary of the discussions he and 
his comrades have had on two books 
published by News and Letters Com- 
mittees, Dialectics of Black Freedom 
Struggles and American Civilization on 
TYial. He describes News and Letters 
Committees as "taking the struggle to 
the next level, where the process of 
dialectical stages of development takes 
place." I believe this can easily refer to 
the struggles of opposites that Hegel 
called dialectics and which Marx called 
the class struggle, revolution in perma- 
nence, and other names. Discussing real 
struggles in this context constitutes 
actual solidarity. 

Prison abolitionist 
Illinois 

♦ + ♦ 

Where Khaldun analyzes the contra- 
dicted history of American so-called 
democracy, he is correct that "New 
Affikans, then and now (that is, at the 
writing of the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence and under George W. Bush) are 
still viewed as chattel property of the 
state." On the other hand, the dialectic 
in American Civilization on Trial traces 
a development that is really two devel- 
opments: the maturing of the Black 
mass struggle and the greater masking 
of oppression as time goes by. For exam- 
ple, the appearance of the now forgotten 
one and a quarter million Black pop- 
ulists is an important moment which 


was briefly a development which arose 
in response to the rise of monopoly cap- 
italism. Of that forgotten one and a 
quarter million Black populists, Duna- 
yevskaya says they anticipated the rise 
of American imperialism in a way that 
the populist intellectuals such as the 
muckrakers did not. I see Khaldun's 
essay as an attempt, among other 
things, to clarify the agents which mask 
racist, alienated relationships. 

Jim Mills 
Chicago 

A A A 

Khaldun's essay shows the diversity 
of voices that are attracted to the pull of 
the idea of Marxist-Humanism when it 
is presented historically and concretely 
as in the two pamphlets he reviews. 

Activist/I ntellectual 
California 

AAA 

The point of contention Khaldun 
mentions is not clear to me. It appears 
to refer to the question of Garvey. Much 
of what he says is not in disagreement 
with American Civilization on Trial in 
the section on Garvey that talks about 
nationalism. That is where Dunayev- 
skaya works out a precise position that 
it is a question of an oppressed nation- 
ality. She relates it to Lenin on the 
National Question, saying what is deci- 
sive is that it brings forth revolt from 
the masses of people. That chapter was 
key in the pamphlet and I think Khal- 
dun honed in on it. 

Environmental justice activist 
Memphis 

REPRODUCTIVE RIGHTS 

Onr reproductive rights group, 
NARAL Pro-Choice America, has begun 
an appeal to anti-choice people to join a 
campaign to prevent unwanted preg- 
nancies through better access to birth 
control, and thus to reduce the need for 
abortion. Although this sounds good — 
and better birth control was the 
women's movement's original demand 
along with the right to abortion— the 
appeal seems to be a cynical ploy. For 
reasons including their desire to subju- 
gate women, anti-choice groups are not 


going to work with pro-choice ones and 
are. not going to promote birth control. 
NARAL must know this. It appears to 
be doing this in an attempt to gain sup- 
port from the so-called "middle" who 
won't take a stand, but who, we are sup- 
posed to have learned from W's re-elec- 
tion, share his "values." In short 
NARAL is attempting to look like the 
Right. This indicates the abandonment 
of arguing the logic of its own cause, a 
capitulation to the Right which will 
inevitably lead to defeat. 

Anne Jaclard 
New York 


FEELING A DRAFT 

I know the politicians are saying the 
Bush administration is not going to 
attempt to reinstate the draft, but they 
are still in a quagmire in Iraq and I read 
that a professor at the Air War College 
said the Army is "near the breaking 
point." All four services were reported to 
have missed their enlistment quotas 
last year. And now I've heard that Bush 
has given the Selective Service System 
a set of "readiness goals" to be imple- 
mented by March 31. It includes a stip- 
ulation that the System would have to 
be ready to be fully operational within 
75 days. I don't know about anyone else, 
but I am definitely feeling a draft. I 
expect that opposition to what seems to 
me a real possibility for an attempt to 
reinstate the draft will be heard loud 
and clear in the protests to be held the 
weekend of March 19-20, the second 
anniversary of the war on Iraq. 

Anti-war activist 
Illinois 

HEALTH CARE CRISIS 

All of us in the health care world 
know that the U.S. can boast about hav- 
ing the most modern health care facili- 
ties in the world But the most recent 
statistics have made it abundantly clear 
that while some U.S. citizens have 
access to them, a staggering 44 million 
people (17% of the population) have no 
health care at all because of the crip- 
pling costs of insurance. Many others 
discover their insurance doesn't provide 
lull coverage, just when they need it 
most. One third of all personal bank- 
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ruptcies are the result of health care 
bills. Despite a massive 14% of gross 
domestic production (GDP) being spent 
on health care, £he U.S. ranks 37 out of 
191 countries in terms of the health of 
its citizens. That is the lowest ranking 
for any industrial country. Nobody 
needs statistics to understand this in 
human terms. It is a crisis. 

Nurse 

Britain 


OSCAR TEST 

While I applaud with others that the 
Oscars are finally recognizing Black 
actors, their total house is still not in 
order. The new format for 
awarding Oscars in technical 
categories brought the nomi- 
nees on stage together as the 
winner was announced. With 
the possible exception of cos- 
tume design, most of the cate- 
gories' nominees were a sea of 
white men. It seems like affir- 
mative action, in hiring and nominat- 
ing, is much more necessary than many 
in this country would like to think. 

Mary Jo Grey 
Illinois 


LABOR MOVEMENT, 2005 

I'm disconcerted to hear labor advo- 
cates these days even bringing up, much 
less relying on, the "good intentions" of 
"good employers." The generic justifica- 
tion in the back of every employer's 
mind these days is "we have to compete 
with China." Can you imagine an ami- 
cable agreement of "good intentions" 
between a migrant Chinese worker who 
owns nothing more than his hands and 
the clothes on his back and ruthless 
Chinese industrialists who' have the 
backing not only of world capital but a 
state discipline machinery created back 
under Mao? The same "good intentions" 
of employee-employer agreement is the 
rationale now being used in France as 
they too roll back the clock to get rid of 
their mandatory 35-hour workweek. 
Western "democracy" is looking more 
and more like Maoist re-education 
camps these days. 

Non-amicable woriter 
California 


SELECTED PUBLICATIONS FROM MEWS & LETTERS 


Books 

By RAYA DUNAYEVSKAYA 

□ The Power of Negativity: Selected Writings 
on the Dialectic in Hegel and Marx 

by Raya Dunayevskaya $24.95 

□ Marxism and Freedom, from 1 776 until Today 

2000 edition. Foreword by Joel Kovel , $24.95 

□ Philosophy and Revolution: from Hegel to 
Sartre and from Marx to Mao 

30th Anniversary issue, 2003 $24.95 

□ Rosa Luxemburg, Women's Liberation, and Marx's 

Philosophy of Revolution 1991 edition. New author’s intro- 
duction. Foreword by Adrienne Rich $1 2.95 

□ Women's Liberation and the Dialectics of Revolution: 

Reaching for the Future (1996 edition) $15.95 

□ The Marxist-Humanist Theory of State-Capitalism: 

Selected Writings by Raya Dunayevskaya $8.50 

□ The Philosophic Moment of Marxist-Humanism: Two 
Historic-Philosophic Writings by Raya Dunayevskaya 

Contains "Presentation on Dialectics of Organization and Phi- 
losophy of June 1; 1987," and 1953 "Letters- on Hegel’s 
Absolutes" $3 paperback, $1 0 hardcover 


By CHARLES DENBY 

O Indignant Heart; A Black Worker's Journal 

1989 edition includes Afterword by Raya Dunayevskaya. 

By ROSA LUXEMBURG 

□ I llicit The Rosa Luxemburg Reader 

Edited by Peter Hudis and Kevin Anderson 


..$14.95 


m By DAVID BLACK 

□ <i Helen Macfarlane A Feminist, 

Revolutionary Journalist, and Philosopher in Mid-Nineteenth 
Century England Special price, $1 5 including postage 

~ By KEVIN ANDERSON 

O Lenin, Hegel, and Western Marxism: A Critical Study 

First full-length treatment of Lenin’s studies of Hegel ....$1 5.95 


. Pamphlets 

□ fi'f JVil 40th anniversary edition of American Civilization 
on Trial: Black Masses as Vanguard, and 

O Dialectics of Black Freedom Struggles: Race, Philoso- 
phy & the Needed American Revolution 
Each $ 8, Special. Both for $15, including postage. 

Marxist-Humanist Writings on The Middle East 
Selected writings by Raya Dunayevskaya 1961-1982 and News 
& Letters 1988-2002 , .' $5 

O Bosnia-Herzegovina: Achilles Heel of Western 'Civiliza- 
tion' (Expanded edition) $5 

Q Kosova: Writings from News & Letters, 1998-1999 
,.$3.50 

□ Explorations in Dialectical and Critical Theory 

From Hegel to Derrida and from Marx to Meszaros ' $5 

□ Marx's Concept of Intrinsic Value 

by Andrew Kliman $2 

□ Marx's Capital and Today's Global Crisis 

Includes critiques of Ernest Mandel and Tony Cliff .$2 

□ The Coal Miners' General Strike of 1 949-50 and the 
Birth of Marxist-Humanism In the U.S. 

by Andy Phillips and Raya Dunayevskaya $2 

□ Myriad GJobal Crises of the 1 980s and the Nuclear 
World since World War II 

by Raya Dunayevskaya $2 

□ Nationalism, Communism, Marxist-Humanism and the 
Afro-Asian Revolutions 

by Raya Dunayevskaya $1 .25 

□ Voices from within the Prison Walls 

by D. A. Sheldon. Prisoners’ views of (injustice system and 

organizing from within $8 

For pamphlet plus donor copy for a prisoner $16 

□ The Revolutionary Journalism of Felix Martin (Isaac 

Woods) $8 

□ Working' Women for Freedom 

by Angela Terrano, Marie Dignan, and Mary Holmes $2 

□ Dos ensayos por Raya Dunayevskaya $2 


□ News and Letters Committees Constitution 

..;.... 37c postage 

□ Marxist-Humanist Literature Catalog for 2000-01 

A full list of publications (includes many not listed here) 
available from News and Letters Committees 60 5 postage 

Archives 

□ Guides to Collection and Supplement to the Raya 
Dunayevskaya Collection: Marxist-Humanism: A Half 
Century of Its World Development 

Full description of 15,000-page microfilm collection ....$4.50 

□ The Raya Dunayevskaya Collection — Marxist-Human- 
ism: A Half Century of Its World Development 

A 15,000-page microfilm collection on 8 reels available from 
Wayne State University, Detroit, Ml 48202 $165 

Newspaper 

□ News & Letters subscription 

Unique combination of worker and intellectual published 
6 times a year. (Request information about gift subscriptions.).... 

: $5/year 

□ Bound Volumes of News & Letters 

1970-77,1977-84,1984-87,1987-94, 1994-99 $30 each 

N&L is also available on microfilm from Pro Quest, 300 Zeeb 
Rd„ Ann Arbor, MI 48106. N&L as well as other Marxist- 
Humanist literature is available on audio tape. 

Mail orders to: 

News & Letters, 36 South Wabash, Room 1440, Chicago, 1L 
60603, Phone (312) 236-0799 

Enclosed find $ for the literature checked. 

Please add $2 postage for each pamphlet, $4 postage for books. 
Illinois residents add 7% sales tax. 
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Eugenics today incarcerates 'less desirable' 


by C.C. Simmons 

The Dallas Morning News published an editorial 
denouncing eugenics — genetic manipulation and selec- 
tive breeding of the human race — and those who would 
practice it. Most often, eugenics appears as a govern- 
ment-sanctioned program that encourages procreation 
among only those who are deemed more socially 
acceptable, while discouraging or preventing breeding 
by the less desirable members of society. 

The last large-scale, government-sanctioned experi- 
ment in eugenics began 70 years ago in Europe under 
the auspices of the Third Reich. Aryan women who bore 
Aryan sons were rewarded by the government with 
extra food and clothing. The non-Aryan members of the 
population were treated less well; many were surgical- 
ly sterilized while others were consigned to the notori- 
ous work camps where it was unlikely they would 
reproduce and even less likely they would escape — 
ever. 

GOVERNMENT-SPONSORED EUGENICS 

Government-sponsored eugenics did not end with 
the fall of the Third Reich, however; it only became less 
obvious. Cleverly packaged with the popular tough-on- 
crime crusade, eugenics is now practiced by imprison- 
ing those deemed less desirable. By using the criminal 
justice system to legitimize the selection and removal 
of undesirables, we have progressed from eugenics-in- 
theory to eugenics-in-practice. 

More than two million adult men and women are 

Prisoner harassed 

Continued from page 1 

They scheduled me to appear before the conduct 
adjustment board on Jan. 19, 2005. My lawsuit hearing 
was also scheduled for that same day! 

MODERN DAY LYNCHING 

This hearing symbolized a modem day Jim Crow 
lynching. The chairman of the board is a white racist, 
displaying tyrannical behavior. I presented a state- 
ment of facts, a prisoner witness statement and the 
sheet given to me by Linneweber offering me the $145 
settlement. Lt. Brough refused to read my statement. 
They then ordered me out of the room, so the board 
could deliberate my fate. 

This was the story of my life! Deliberations lasted 
about 20 minutes. The board found me guilty of all 
three conduct violations, even though they knew the 
staff had lied to them. It was their way of punishing 
me, the bold, Black prisoner, for not accepting their pal- 
try settlement offer. I am guilty of saying "no!" to a 
bunch of Jim Crow, deep South, arrogant racists! This, 
once again, is a clear-cut case of how corruption rules 
the day and how their word is the only one ever con- 
sidered as being truthful. 

I’ve tried to tell how I am being set up as a walking 
target. I've been at this facility for two years and many 
white officers here are extremely disgruntled towards 
me due to all the complaints I've filed on behalf of 
myself and other brothers. 

Many of my complaints have sparked the Indiana 
Board of Health to rite the SHU five separate times for 
health code violations. The Indiana State Police have 
launched investigations into the racist attitudes by 
staff, due to my complaints. I’ve filed complaints about 
the phones in the visiting booths, group recreation, 
sanitation, poor quality food, broken trays, misuse of 
recreation funds by administrative staff, torn clothing. 

FORCED PRISON DRUGGING 

On Jan. 21, 2005, eight SHU officers approached my 
cell and demanded that I come to the door. They cuffed 
me up and I was taken to the disciplinary segregation 
B-East on a psych-patient range. As I entered the cell, 
I noticed that the bed had these four-way metal grooves 
welded into them. This is a cell that prisoners are 
strapped down to be shot up with psychotropic drugs. 
There is no way I belong on this range, but it is the 
state’s way and plan to fix me. I have not as yet been 
subjected to take any "medications." I am the only pris- 
oner on this range who is not being sedated. 

These conspirators are all happy now that they have 
succeeded in putting me in an uncomfortable situation. 
I can no longer buy food from the prison commissary. I 
am forced to consume prison meals exclusively. These 
"meals" have extremely small portions. I can only have 
10 books or magazines in my cell. 

I’ve filed three separate disciplinary appeals forms, 
contesting the charges and the sanctions placed upon 
me, subjecting me to 18 months in the hole. They are 
sent to the facility superintendent first, then down- 
state to the final reviewing authority in Indianapolis. 

STRANGER IN A STRANGE LAND 

I’m currently a stranger in a strange land, where all 
prisoners around me are heavily sedated by mind-con- 
trolling drugs. This is where many of the last, lonely, 
and the forgotten dwell. I can sense the spirits of count- 
less restless souls. I will not be counted among those 
claimed by this man-made hell. My soul screams free- 
dom daily! 

Calls of Protest and Support can be made to: 

• Commissioner J. David Donahue 
(317)232-5711 

• Southern Regional Director Steve McCauley 
(317)232-577, or smccatdey@coa.doc.state.in.us. 


currently imprisoned nationally. The ethnic mix of the 
nation's current prison population seems to reflect the 
private agenda and biases of eugenicists who seek to 
rid our population of undesirable members. If the pre- 
sent rate of incarceration remains unchanged, 6.6% of 
all U.S. residents born in 2001 will eventually go to 
prison — 5.9% of whites, 17.2% of Hispanics and 32.2% 
of African-Americans. 

To achieve this removal by socially and politically 
correct methods, eugenicists manipulate the criminal 
justice system in subtle — and not so subtle — ways. In 
Chicago, Prof. Larry Marshall, director of the Center on 
Wrongful Convictions, reported that Cook County pros- 
ecutors had a contest every week where they would 
look at who got convictions of African Americans and 
who had the biggest, heaviest African Americans. Who- 
ever did would get free beer that Friday night when 
they went out to the bar. 

In Tulia, Texas, undercover narcotics cop, Thomas 
Ronald Coleman, cruised poor Black neighborhoods in 
1998 seeking to purchase drugs. In all, 38 people — 35 of 
them Black— were convicted of selling small amounts 
of cocaine and sentenced to prison for up to 90 years. 
Every conviction relied solely on Coleman's testimony. 
Problem was, Coleman lied. In the investigation that 
followed, some defendants, proved they Were elsewhere 
when Coleman said he bought drugs from them. When 
the purity of the evidence was finally questioned, 
investigators speculated that Coleman had obtained a 
tiny amount of cocaine, then diluted it with a white 


No Oakland curfew! 



More than a hundred former prisoners and their 
supporters protested Oakland (Cal.) Mayor Jerry 
Brown's proposal to impose a curfew on ex-felons. 
The mayor blames the former prisoners for Oak- 
land's crime, rather than the economic disaster all 
Oakland residents face, which weighs particularly 
heavily on anyone with a record as they are rou- 
tinely denied both job opportunities ana housing. 


substance to manufacture multiple bags of evidence. 

State District Judge Ron Chapman found Coleman's 
testimony to be so unreliable that he recommended all 
38 cases be overturned. In 2003, the 18-member Texas 
Board of Pardons and Paroles voted to recommend par- 
dons for 35 of those convicted. 

STERILIZATION OF PRISONERS 

Selective imprisonment and manipulation of the 
criminal justice system are only two of the methods to 
curtail breeding by undesirables. Texas, for example, 
has borrowed a technique from the Third Reich and 
legitimized the surgical sterilization of criminals. As 
the Dallas Morning News editorial correctly pointed 
out, the NAACP was right to sound the alarm about 
the use of genetics to control and improve society. 
Eugenics leads not to Utopia, said the editorial, but to . 
Auschwitz. 

* 

Community opposes 
police injustice 

LOS ANGELES— There is a lot of talk in the communi- 
ty over the jury acquitting police officers for beating a 
Black youth on the dashboard of a car in the city of 
Inglewood for protesting the way the officers were 
interrogating the youth’s dad. There is also a lot of talk 
over the closure of the trauma center of King-Drew 
Hospital and taking away community control of the 
hospital by the removal of the long-time community 
representative, Lillian Mobley, under the pretext that 
she is too ill to be part of the executive board of Charles 
Drew University. There is a lot of talk over a police offi- 
cer beating a Black motorist with a flashlight, caught 
on video, but insufficient in the eyes of the police com- 
missioners to prosecute the policeman for use of 
excessive force since "a video does not show the whole 
story." And, there is a lot of talk over the police shoot- 
ing of a 13-year-old Black youth, Devon Brown, called 
"justifiable" by the Los Angeles Police Department. 

All these excuses are to keep the Black community 
in line. As a Black person told me, "How do they expect 
us to rise up from poverty if every time we try, they 
grab Us by the shoulder and push us down?" Is justice 
possible under this capitalist system? 

In his Ethnological Notebooks, Karl Marx formulat- 
ed that the " transformation of gens to civil society is 
accompanied by conquest, caste, and differentiation in 
the social rank." These are the bases under which 
Black people are (mis)treated in the inner cities of this 
nation. The foundation of justice in a civil society is 
equality, yet neither justice nor peace is possible under 
this "civil, society." We have to get back our "human" ' 
rights from this system. We have to rethink an alter- 
native to this capitalistic society. I 

— Mane! 


BLACK/RED 



'What is freedom?' 


Continued from page 1 

their role as a laboring force in the South. These laws 
bore a remarkable resemblance to the ante-bellum 
Black Codes and can hardly be described as measures 
which respected rights of Negroes as free men." 

The radical Republicans in Congress, in order to pro- 
tect the civil and political rights of the emancipated 
slaves, drafted at once another amendment, which 
granted state and federal citizenship to all persons 
born and naturalized in the U. S. (with the exception of 
Native Americans). Its purpose was to nullify the 1850 
Dred Scott decision in which the Supreme Court ruled 
that neither slaves nor their descendants were citizens. 
Thus the 14th Amendment gave a legal foundation for 
the federal government's active and compelling inter- 
est in the civil rights and freedom of all citizens. 

ON THE 14TH AMENDMENT 

What is in the headlines, however, is the provision of 
the 14th Amendment which set the ground for a truly 
national economy by holding that national debt obliga- 
tions were, as Senator Wilson of Massachusetts put it, 
"as sacred as the blood of our heroes poured on battle- 
fields" (speech to the first session of the 39th Congress 
in 1866). Over time that provision of the 14th Amend- 
ment has been used primarily for the benefit of corpo- 
rations, as a secure instrument to park their resources 
for future investment. However, in 1866 debt obliga- 
tions included not just business investments but pen- 
sions for millions of veterans, widows and orphans who 
paid the price for concretizing the idea of freedom in 
the Civil War. 

An important part of the post-Civil War debate over 
the 14th Amendment focused on the issue of repudia- 
tion of debt. The provision was included and passed to 
totally repudiate debts incurred by the traitorous slav- 
ocracy while holding the national debt sacred. Wily 
Southern sympathizers were floating the idea of repu- 
diating the national debt if not outright, then through 
the back door by taxing federal bonds or inflating the 
currency by printing money. In addition,- they still 
wanted to tax everyone to pay off the Confederate debt. 

The importance of honoring the national debt was a 
part of the price of securing national liberty — or as 
Representative John Bingham put it, "the Nation that 


won't keep faith with its defenders, living and dead, is 
not fit to have defenders, and cannot, have them long" 
(speech in Bowerstown, Ohio, Aug. 27, 1866). I remem- 
ber, When I was a child, seeing African-American Civil 
War veterans who were still living, even if poorly, on 
those meager pensions. 

ORIGIN OF SOCIAL SECURITY 

It is my generation that was the first to include in 
the social benefits not just veterans but all citizens by 
establishing Social Security in August 1935. On the 
heels of the Great Depression that left millions desti- 
tute, and in fear of a revolution, the Roosevelt admin- 
istration proposed a collection of modest taxes on 
wages, which would allow older workers to receive pen- 
sions. That program changed the experience of old age 
in America from hell for the poor, to somewhat secure 
retirement for many millions, including myself. 

Today, far from being even near bankruptcy, as Pres- 
ident Bush claims, American workers have $1.6 trillion 
accumulated in a Social Security trust fund, which 
holds U.S. government debt obligations. According to 
the Congressional Budget Office this surplus is able to 
fund Social Security pensions fully until at least 2052 
and maybe longer. Republicans in Congress like Sena- 
tor Allard in Colorado now say that that surplus, which 
is pension money taken from workers, doesn't exist. 

BUSH'S BIG LIE 


The new repudiators of the national debt, when it 
comes to workers, are Bush and today's Republicans 
who are manufacturing a big lie that Social Security is 
in crisis and care little about honoring the 14th 
Amendment, although they are sworn to uphold the 
Constitution. The only part of debt honoring today that 
interests Republicans is that held by business inter- 
ests. Bush tremendously expanded the national debt 
for war and through huge tax cuts for the wealthy. 

What repudiators then and now have in common is 
the sacrifice of the welfare of the ordinary worker. 
Today we need to expand the idea of freedom beyond 
what was articulated by the 14th Amendment to not 
stop at civil rights and political freedom, but to work 
out freedom and self-determination that begins with 
workers in their everyday lives. 
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Iraq after tfye elections 


Chaos, fear and the oppressive presence of U.S. and 
British troops continue to be realities of life for ordi- 
nary Iraqis. While a resurgence of suicidal bomb 
attacks since the Jan. 30 elections threatens to erase 
from memory what transpired that day, it is important 
to revisit the event to be prepared to understand Iraq's 
present and immediate future. 

The period leading up to the elections was one of 
uncertainty and trepidation. The possibility of a wave 
of violence directed against voters and polling sites, 
combined with the shroud of secrecy that had covered 
almost all aspects of the preparations for the election, 
made the early morning of Jan. 30 one marked by great 
anxiety. 

Yet despite the pervasive fear that the worst might 
happen, the people of Iraq, who have suffered almost 
two years of daily violence and material privation since 
the U.S. launched its invasion in 2003, began to come 
out into the streets of their country and walk to polling 
sites, the locations of which had only been revealed to 
them that morning. They had to make their way on foot 
because all automobile traffic had been banned by the 
authorities for the day. 

The turnout had an unmistakable element of mass 
spontaneity. Mothers decided to gather their children 
together and make their way through the streets to 
cast ballots. People who had successfully voted early 
returned home to knock on the doors of their neighbors 
to convince them to make their way to the polls. Even 
the sound of the nearby explosions of mortar shells did 
not deter people from standing in long lines to vote. 

Despite the fact that the elections were organized 
entirely by a government appointed by the United 
States, the Iraqi people used the opportunity to make 
a strong statement that they — and not President Bush 
and his war cabinet — would from this point on shape 
their future. In fact, the candidate most closely identi- 
fied with the U.S., strongman Iyad Allawi, fared rela- 
tively poorly. 

The eight million people who cast ballots took 
the narrow form of a parliamentary election 
held under adverse conditions and infused it 
with a content that had an implicit sense of defi- 
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ance: defiance to the U.S. military, defiance to 
the sectarian perpetrators of mass murder in the 
name of resistance to the invaders, and defiance 
to the now past regime of 
oppression maintained by 
Saddam Hussein and his 
henchmen. 

As was anticipated, most 
Sunni Iraqis — out of fear for 
their safety or hostility to the 
appointed government — did 
not vote. Turnout in the Shia 
and Kurdish areas was high, 
despite election day violence 
-that killed as many as 44 peo- 
ple. It was no secret that the 
leaders of these groups had a 
disciplined political strategy to 
use the elections to solidly 
establish their position in post- 
Saddam Iraq. Much to their 
Credit, these groups were not 
dissuaded from carrying out 
their plan by the violent and 
sectarian tactics of the resis- 
tance. In addition to the main 
voting, the long-oppressed 
Kurds even carried out an 
unofficial referendum on inde- 
pendence that resulted in over- 
whelming approval for an 
independent country. 

Now, however, the question 
is this: has Iraq put its author- 
itarian past behind it only to 
embark upon a future of reli- 
gious fundamentalism? 

The biggest winner of the 
election was the United Iraqi Alliance, a broad slate of 
Shia religious and secular groups that had been open- 
ly endorsed by Ayatollah Sistani, the most influential 
leader of Iraq’s Shia majority. The Alliance contains the 
Supreme Council for the Islamic Revolution in Iraq 
and the Dawa party, two large fundamentalist groups 
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with strong ties to conservative forces in the Iranian 
government. The religious leaders of the Alliance have 
made it clear that they want an Iraq governed by 
Islamic legal principles and 
both of these groups are vying 
to secure the office of prime 
minister. 

Yet a fundamentalist 
future is not written in stone. 
The strong Kurdish showing 
represents a powerful voting 
bloc for secularism and the 
unity of the United Iraqi 
Alliance does not seem likely 
to survive the parliamentary 
maneuvers underway to 
select the prime minister and 
president. If the Alliance frac- 
tures, the strength of political 
Islam in the new assembly 
may be diluted. 

The Jan. 30 elections 
marked a turning point in 
Iraq since the invasion. While 
the reactionary resistance 
continues to take the lives of 
ordinary Iraqis and the 
£ oppressive U.S. military has 
-2 no plan to vacate soon, the 
;■ Iraqi people have made a 
small but substantial step 
2 towards governing their own 
s affairs. This period calls for 
| opponents of the war and sup- 
porters of the Iraqi people to 
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, , , extend their solidarity more 

Women’s Day poster in Iraq: firmly than ever to the forces 

all oppressors. that can chart out a new path 

for Iraq: the women fighting both traditional and reli- 
gious repression, the national minorities struggling for 
self-determination and the workers who are engaged 
in the task of building an independent labor move- 
ment. 


Achenese straggle continues in aftermath of tsunami 


NEW YORK — Acheh Center NYC was founded at a 
meeting here on Feb. 23, at which Munawar Zainal of 
Acheh Center USA discussed the history of Acheh's 
grassroots movements for self-determination and the 
post-tsunami conditions in Acheh. His remarks follow. 
* * * 

The grassroots movements , started in 1998 after 
Suharto fell from the presidency. Students, women and 
people in many professions formed strong, widespread 
movements. They told Indonesia and the Free Acheh 
Movement (the guerrilla independence movement 
called GAM): with regard to everything concerning the 
future of Acheh, please come to us and ask our opinion. 
A congress of high school and university student orga- 
nizations called SIRA mobilized people in support of a 
referendum on Acheh’s political status. Even the rick- 
shaw drivers formed an organization. In 1999 and 
2000, the grassroots movements held huge demonstra- 
tions calling for. a referendum. The response from 
Indonesia was severe military repression, and after 
martial law was imposed in May 2003, the movements 
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were crushed. Activists had to flee Acheh for their 
lives; people who remained were intimidated by the 
military and, some say, by GAM too. 

Since May 2003, the only thing that those of us in 
exile can do is distribute information about the repres- 
sive situation. Acheh Center USA has been doing that 
work. Then suddenly the tsunami hit (Dec. 26), and 
now many people want to support Acheh, but only by 
giving humanitarian aid for the victims. We need peo- 
ple to think also about the root of the conflict and the 
violence by the military that is still going on. In the two 
years I have been in the U.S., I've been to Washington 
many times to lobby for the U.S. to pressure Indonesia 
about its human rights abuses. I’ve been told by friends 
not to talk about a referendum, just to talk about 
human rights violations and tsunami aid. It makes me 
sad to see democratic activists trying to limit democra- 
cy. In addition to humanitarian aid, it is very impor- 
tant to support the resolution of the conflict. Most Ach- 
enese want a referendum; we should support this per- 
spective. 

Achenese want to determine our own future. Our 
experience with Indonesia is that everything is 
planned from the top down. Even the tsunami aid is 
being handled in that way. For example, Indonesia has 
made a master plan for the reconstruction of 
without asking the Achenese anything about 
government is building settlement camps 
refugees, but is refusing to rebuild their villj 
plans to forbid living within two kilometers of 
This will destroy countless communities and liveli- 
hoods. 

Many American and European aid agencies have the 
same attitude. They send foreign-made fishing boats 
and equipment, but the Achenese have their own tra- 
ditional ways of building boats and nets. What they 
need is help in rebuilding things their own way. First, 
we need the basic infrastructure rebuilt. With their 
houses and ability to work restored, people cou Id sup- 
port themselves. 

Today, the military has divided up Acheh into sec- 
tions in order to destroy the community structures in 
which resistance to Indonesian rule was based, and to 
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create conflicts between the Achenese and Javanese 
populations of Acheh. Right after the tsunami, soldiers 
went to the refugee camps, found the heads of villages 
and demanded that they sign over their land to the 
military part of the plan to telocate people and to 
divide the province. 

The refugees want to go home, not to the military 
barracks that are being built for them. People are 
pitching tents over the rubble of their houses as a way 
of preserving their right to return. All they want is a 
few building materials to rebuild their houses. 

Indonesia is still interfering with the aid sent for the 
refugees from around the world. A thousand tons of 
supplies are said to be in storage in the airport, under 
military control. People need the permission of file mil- 
itary to. resume fishing, to open a shop, to get married, 
to do anything. And the military is still hunting and 
killing GAM and civil society activists. Recently an 
American journalist in Acheh got some help from a 
local activist, and after the American left, the activist 
and his entire family were kidnapped. I am trying to 
help the journalist find them. 

Negotiations between Indonesia and GAM for a 
cease-fire have not succeeded; GAM declared a cease- 
fire right after the tsunami, but Indonesia refuses to do 
so. I was interviewed on the radio about the latest 
meetings in Helsinki, and I said, "Acheh is like a 
woman. Indonesia says the woman belongs to Indone- 
sia, and GAM says she belongs to GAM. I say, why not 
allow the woman to decide who she wants to be with?" 
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Please help Acheh Center to deliver humanitarian aid 
directly to grassroots organizations, and to keep aliv|e the 
idea of Acheh's right to self-determination. 

Acheh Center USA 
P.O. Box 6296 - Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 
(717)343-1598 - achehcenter@yanoo.com 
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Crossroads for movement against global capital 


Continued from page 1 

This allowed for more face-to-face dialogue and less 
demagogic speech-making by self-appointed left-wing 
“spokespersons." 

The one exception was the speech given by Luiz 
Ignacio da Silva (Lula), leader of the Brazilian Work- 
ers’ Party (PT) and president since 2003. His speech 
capped a rally of 200,000 that opened the event. The 
PT had long been a moving force behind the WSF, but 
after two years in power — in which Lula’s PT has 
adopted much of the neo-liberal economic policies that 
the WSF was created to oppose — there is growing dis- 
illusionment in Brazil over his rule. This was reflected 
in the boos he received from parts of the crowd, though 
many also cheered Lula — especially when he attacked 
Bush. 


WHAT'S THE ALTERNATIVE? 

The fact that dissatisfaction with the PT”s policies 
did not dampen the turnout— 85% of those present 
were from Brazil — indicates that the movement 
against global capital has not yet run its course. If any- 
thing, the criticism of Lula’s policies helped raise the 
level of discussion. Many said recent events in Brazil 
and elsewhere make it more important than ever not 
just to critique globalized capitalism but to determine 
what kind of new society we are for. 

One reflection of this is the widespread view among 
many that the notion of seizing power and then only 
afterwards figuring out how. 
to reorganize society is no 
longer valid. This perspec- 
tive was especially predomi- 
nant in sessions sponsored 
by indigenous rights groups 
and at the international 
youth encampment, where 
35,000 camped out (at least 
80% of the crowd at the WSF 
was under 30 years of age). 

As the Movimiento Raiz, 
based in the Andean region, 
put it: “We refuse to be artic- 
ulated around the paradoxi- 
cal and frustrating strategy 
of ‘resisting power by becom- 
ing power yourself and ‘to 
take power with the goal of 
afterwards changing society’ 
which ended in the massive ■■■■■«*■■■■■■■»■■ 
retreat of the extinct ‘socialist’ camp facing capitalism, 
which facilitated the counter-revolution of global capi- 
talism, euphemistically named ‘globalization.’ Our 
democracy should be a total, social, direct, alternative 
and planetary democracy. A new network of new theo- 
ries is needed with new movements which reinvents 
and redefines socialism and democracy." 

This perspective also characterized the many ses- 
sions devoted to feminism, some of which had as many 
as 1,500 women from 30 different countries in tl^m at 
a time. Some were devoted to the upcoming Women’s 
Global March for Humanity, which will begin on March 
8 in Sao Paulo and end in Burkino Faso in October. The 
march plans to visit 50 countries, visiting rural areas 
as well as cities. The diverse group of women who 
spoke, ranging from Canada to South Africa to Dalits 
from India, made it clear that they wanted the discus- 
sions at the WSF to lead to greater coordinated action 
by women around the world instead of relying on state 
powers. 

The hunger for new ideas to address alternatives 
was palpable throughout the WSF, though few sessions 
addressed specific theories that can help illuminate the 
content of a non-capitalist society. The difference 
between Marx’s concepts and those of many post-Marx 
Marxists was raised only rarely 

One exception was a panel on “Rosa Luxemburg in 
the 21st Century" It included a vibrant discussion on 
what the founder of Marxist-Humanism, Raya Duna- 


"Our democracy 
should be a 
total, social, 
direct, alterna- 
tive and plane- 
tary democracy. 
A new network 
of new theories 
is needed with 
new movements 
which reinvents 
and redefines 
socialism and 
democracy." 


Jamaican gay bashing 

CHICAGO— Two activists with -Jamaica Forum for Les- 
bians, All-Sexuals and Gays (J-FLAG) spoke out Feb. 
11 at an Amnesty International OUTfront! forum on 
the climate of murder they faced in Jamaica. Even as 
they dared to speak out in Chicago, they chose to use 
only their first names because of the threat to anyone 
identified as gay in Jamaica. 

Karlene testified that if you are gay or lesbian or 
merely perceived so by others, when you leave your 
house in the morning you are not guaranteed that you 
will return that night. Even within the family, a man 
got youths to beat up his own son he suspected was gay. 

Popular singers like Capleton and Elephant Man 
feel free to detail how '"battybwoys" (gay men) and 
"sodomites" (lesbians) should be burned, drowned or 
stoned. But government policy, Rastafarian and main- 
stream church statements, and police non-intervention 
have fostered an open season on lesbians and gays. 

Gareth told how they had been able to carry on the 
work of J-FLAG since 1998, but with no open address. 
Their telephone line alone gets murderous threats 
every day. 

A demonstration the next day at Moody Memorial 
Church and the residence of Cardinal George remind- 
ed us that church efforts to make gay bashing state 
policy while more deadly in Jamaica, exist here too. 

— Supporter 


yevskaya, called "the problematic of our day — the 
question of socialist democracy after the revolutionary 
conquest of power." 

A question posed by a 19-year-old woman — which 
followed a discussion in which Brazilian youth asked 
questions about Marx’s Humanism, its difference from 
Marxist-Leninism, and the relation between social rev- 
olution and Marx’s critique of alienation — summed up 
the challenge being posed by many young activists 
today: "I don’t know much about Luxemburg. I haven’t 
read much theory. But I have many questions. Two 
years ago we were all so excited about Lula’s election. 
We thought things would change. But now we see he 
won’t fight for the 
workers. Everyone 
now feels so aliena- 
ted. How do we know 
this won’t happen 
again and again? I 
want to keep fight- 
ing but I’m not sure 
what’s the point if 
we’re going to keep 
going through this. 

How can these ideas 
you are discussing 
help us stay in the 
fight for a different 
society?" 

INTERNAL CON- 
TRADICTIONS 

The strength of 
the WSF also reflects weaknesses, both politically and 
philosophically. The desire to have open dialog and to 
avoid the factionalism of the old vanguardist Left 
sometimes led to a reluctance raise contentious 
issues. One expression of this is the tendency to focus 
on "neo-liberalism" and criticism of the U.S. while say- 
ing little or nothing about Islamic fundamentalism and 
other tendencies that adopt a narrow anti-imperialist 
position. 

Many speakers virtually equated "neo-liberalism" 
and even capitalist globalization with the U.S. — as if 
the world isn’t full of oppressive regimes and sub-impe- 
rialisms outside of direct U.S. control. Likewise, in sev- 
eral panels the "Iraqi resistance" was uncritically her- 
alded — even though much of this "resistance" has been 
busy murdering Iraqi trade unionists and feminists 
who don’t accept a ftindamentalist or neo-Ba’athist 
agenda. Many seemed reluctant to criticize such 
regressive tendencies on the grounds that opposing the 
U.S. as the enemy of humanity trumps all other con- 
cerns. 

The failure to recognize that we face not one but two 
enemies — established society and tendencies that 
oppose it in the name of anti-human agendas — can 
hardly enable the movement against global capital to 
overcome the lack of clarity it exhibited in response to 
the attacks of September 11, 2001. 

Another problem was the lack of concrete, rigorous 
discussion about the content of a new society. It is one 
thing to say "another world is possible"; it is quite 
another to engage in the theoretical work of addressing 
how to create a new society freed from the dominance 
of capital. 

Some at the WSF went no further than calling for a 
redistribution of global resources while refraining from 
any socialist or revolutionary perspective. Others who 
consider themselves revolutionary and who realize the 
futility of reducing everything to seizing power con- 
cluded that what is needed is to carve out autonomous 
zones freed from the impact of capital wherein we can 
"try to live differently" 

However such a notion cannot long hold the atten- 
tion of humanity so long as global capitalism is bent on 
destroying any haven that tries to remain freed from 
the capital-relation. 

Much of the movement has absorbed a key lesson of 
the aborted revolutions of our time — namely, that hav- 
ing a centralized leadership or a vanguard party is the 
road to disaster. This creates an openness to decentral- 
ized forms of organization and calls for genuine democ- 
racy, but it does not by itself lead to filling the philo- 
sophic void in articulating an alternative to capitalism. 
And when there is a void the old can rush back in to 
supply easy answers. 

A RETURN TO STATISM? 

One expression of the tendency to hem in a new real- 
ity into an old duality was the "blueprint document" 
signed by 19 intellectuals as the WSF was ending that 
outlined specific "programmatic goals" that the move- 
ment should focus on. This 12-point document, ham- 
mered out in the privacy of a hotel room, called for debt 
cancellation, a Tobin tax on international financial 
transactions, "equitable terms of trade," and moving 
the UN from New York to a "southern" location. The 
signers of this rather unradical document included 
Candido Grybiwski, Jose Saramago, Tariq Ali, and 
Immanuel Wallerstein. It is doubtful that this docu- 
ment will have much impact, since it was viewed by 
many as contradicting the horizontal, democratic char- 
acter of the. WSF. 

More serious is the attraction of Hugo Chavez’s 
"Bolivarian Revolution" in Venezuela. Chavez spoke as. 
the WSF was ending in Gigantinho Stadium in Porto 
Alegre. Tens of thousands at the WSF turned out for 
his speech, hoping that he would present himself as a 


radical alternative to Lula. Chavez chose not to criti- 
cize Lula in his speech, though he did energize the 
crowd by. proclaiming for the first time that he is in 
favor of "socialism." 

Chavez declared: "We must transcend capitalism. 

But we cannot resort to state capitalism, which would 
be the same perversion of the USSR. We must reclaim 
socialism as a thesis, a project, and a path, but a new 
type of socialism, a humanist one, which puts humans 
and not machines or the state ahead of everything. 
That’s the debate we must promote around the world. 

The WSF is a good place to do it." 

The question is what Chavez really means by such 
lofty words, since much of the 
movement against global cap- 
ital had been wary of his pop- 
ulism but of fear that he 
favors a top-down "revolu- 
tion" that acts "in the inter- 
ests" of the masses instead of 
allowing them to transform 
society on their own. 

Yet such criticisms of 
Chavez are increasingly tak- 
ing the back seat — partly out 
of a sense of desperation over 
other alternatives and partly 
because many harbor illu- 
sions that "nationalized 
industry" is an alternative to 
"neo-liberalism." 

Chavez is surely playing 
the nationalization card. In 
January he nationalized Venepol, Venezuela’s largest 
paper products plant. It was closed by its private own- 
ers several years ago as part of an effort to unseat 
Chavez; in response, workers occupied the plant and 
ran it on their own through workers’ self-management 
until last September, when it again closed. Chavez now 
plans for the state to run the plant, with a promise that 
it can be "converted" into a co-management structure 
between the state and ‘workers at some unspecified 
future! date. 

Many leftists are hailing this as a "revolutionary" 
act — even though it was announced that the plant will 
be organized by the Labor Ministry. Chavez also plans 
to create several state-run food-processing plants to 
"break the monopoly" of the private sector and to 
nationalize plants in the key industrial region of 
Guayana. It should be noted that several plants in the 
region that are already state-run, like Alcar, an alu- 
minum processing plant, have experienced conflicts 
between workers and management. ! 

Given Chavez’s increasing penchant for nationalized 
property, it is no wonder that he recently warmly ' 
praised Russia’s President Putin, who has sought to 
move Russia away from the wholesale privatization of I 
the 1990s. 

While the ultimate trajectory of Chavez’s "Bolivari- 
an Revolution" is far from clear, the fact that many in 
the movement against global capital are jumping to 
embrace him is a disturbing sign. In the absence of a 
comprehensive concept of a new society that tran- 
scends both free market privatization and statist 
nationalization, many are reverting to the old notion 
that the nationalization of property represents the 
negation of capitalism — despite almost 100 years of 
evidence to the contrary. 

The promise of the WSF, and of the movement 
against global capital as a whole, will be thwarted by 
accepting half-way houses or shortcuts to liberation. 

The fact that the WSF continues to grow, as seen in 
plans to hold several regional forums around the world 
in 2006 and a unified WSF in Africa in 2007, is a wel- 
come sign. For the movement not to become compro- 
mised by existing society, however, the development of 
a comprehensive concept of a genuine alternative is 
imperative. That is not just for "others" to engage in. It 
is the task facing us all. 


Value theory debate 

Continued from page 5 

theory [to be] the physical quantities of the technical 
conditions of production and real wage" (44). But this 
physicalist substitution of "technical conditions plus 
real wages" for Marx’s own value categories (crucially 
including "abstract labor") renders the theory of value 
redundant (as Paul Samuelson famously argued in 
1971). , 

What is at issue, therefore, is the status and role of 
Mark’s value categories, against the claim that Marx- 
like results can just as well be derived directly from 
the physical data without recourse to the specific social 
character of the capitalist mode of production (the 
milieu in which the value categories not only make 
sense but also explain the capitalist social relations 
that otherwise fall through the nets). 

The New Value Controversy and the * Foundations of 
Economics does us the favor of projecting new life into 
a theory cast by too many too hastily into the dustbin 
of history. Moreover if we want an alternative to capi- 
talist society, we need to know what capital is. Noth- 
ing is more indispensable to this aim than the right 
interpretation of Marx’s theory of value, as Marx him- 
self insisted on occasions too numerous to count. 
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Minima A look at the young Marx's humanism 


by Carlos Saracino 

A n extensive analysis of Marx’s early works, espe- 
cially his 1844 Economic-Philosophic Manu- 
scripts, is a prerequisite for understanding of 
Marxism "as a totality," a phrase that I borrow from 
the 20th-century Marxist-Humanist philosopher, Raya 
Dunayevskaya. It is here that we cannot fail to find 
human beings at the center of his inquiry: as the 
premises of their own history, the makers of their own 
existence, and the inventors of their own reality. 

Indeed, no other thinker focuses so widely on 
humanity in order to explain the latter in all its 
aspects. Marx writes that in "direct contrast to German 
philosophy which descends from heaven to earth... we 
ascend from earth to heaven." Throughout history — 
and Germany is certainly not alone in this — writers 
and thinkers have explained the existence of human 
beings in all their aspects (from society to art) by 
resorting to all sorts of mystical explanations, of which 
the gods have usually been the most prominent. Yet 
Marx reverses this relationship: gods come to be 
explained through the (contradictory) existence of 
human beings. 

It is with this purpose of illuminating Marx’s 
humanism that I will discuss below what I believe to be 
one of the most important of Marx’s early writings, The 
German Ideology (1846). Although Engels wrote part of 
this text, I will refer below only to its main author, 
Marx. 

Many believe that Marx dissipated his previous 
humanism here, coming to embrace a more mature sci- 
entific materialism. Yet where they see a Marx reject- 
ing all idealism and embracing a scientific-empirical 
method that necessitates relentless action, I see a 
Marx that further expands his 1844 humanism by 
expounding his practical-idealist method to show the 
universality of human beings and the dual nature (con- 
scious and material) of their existence, which is not a 
sharp dichotomy but an incessant dialectical relation- 
ship. 

As Marx writes in The German Ideology, "circum- 
stances make men just as much as men make circum- 
stances." The key, then, is not the difference between 
idealism and materialism, but Marx’s rejection of two 
one-sided perspectives, .abstract idealism and scientific 
empiricism. 

THE FUNDAMENTAL PREMISE 

Marx dispels all mysticism and legend regarding the 
origin of humanity, seizing the fire from the gods and 
bringing it down to earth and its rational inhabitants. 
Such a Promethean view' of humanity is articulated by 
Dunayevskaya in her Marxism and Freedom. Thus, he 
writes, "The first premise of all human history is... the 
existence of living individuals." 

As Marx wrote in "Alienated Labor" (1844), humans 
exist not on their own, in virtue of themselves, but as 
part of nature, as part of that which is the only thing 
that exists in virtue of itself; thus human material exis- 
tence depends on nature, "for nature depends on itself." 
From this follows the first historical act of humans, 
who depending on nature for sustenance must acquire 
or produce their means of subsistence, an act which in 
turn constitutes the production of their "actual mater- 
ial life." Hence, humans’ productive activity is their 
life-activity. 

To better understand what Marx means by human 
production, we must refer again to his essay on 
"Alienated Labor": "man produces freely from physical 
need and only truly produces when he is thus free; .... 
thus man also fashions things according to the laws of 
beauty." Thus, he presupposes the existence in humans 
of a free, universal consciousness, capable of relating to 
the material condition multilaterally. From such a con- 
cept follows Marx’s idealist-materialist statement to 
the effect that "free conscious activity is the species 
characteristic of man." But we notice immediately that 
Marx can by no means be compared to the abstract ide- 
alists, for his view is ultimately bound to the relation- 
ship between consciousness and its material condition, 
and not; solely on inward, subjective perceptions. 

MODE OF PRODUCTION AS EXISTENTIAL 
DETERMINANT 

In The German Ideology, Marx takes a closer look at 
the life-activity of human beings and its results, for, as 
he has shown, what they are is determined by their 
production, and thus the way in which they produce 
must determine the way in which they are: "What 
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Marx as a radical student 


[human beings] are... coincides with their production, 
both with what they produce and with how they pro- 
duce it." 

Consciousness, in Marx’s view, is a reflection of 
humans’ material existence in all its facets — and since 
the latter is conditioned by the means, the mode and 
the object of production, then so is the former. Thus. 
"The production of ideas, of conceptions, of conscious- 
ness, is at first directly interwoven with the material 
activity and the material intercourse of men, the lan- 
guage of real life." All "mental production," from meta- 
physics to religion, is conditioned by — yet not confined 
to — the material factors 
determining production as 
well as the material rela- 
tions ensuing from the lat- 
ter. More specifically, Marx 
makes clear that humans 
are the creators of their 
own ideas and conceptions, 
and thus he parts complete- 
ly with other-worldly con- 
cepts: "Consciousness can 
never be anything else than 
conscious existence, and the 
existence of men is their 
actual life process." 

THE FIVE MOMENTS 
OF HISTORY 

Marx now offers a more 
systematic view of history, 
its development and the 
concomitant rise of con- 
sciousness that is in direct 
contradiction to the ideolo- 
gists’ view. He takes us 
back to where we started: 

"the first premise of all 
human existence and, 
therefore, of all history... 

[is] that men must be in a 
position to live in order to 
be able to make history." 

Thus, human life involves 
the satisfaction of basic 
needs. 

The second premise of 
history, simply stated, is 
that the satisfaction of the 
first needs, which involves 

both the "action of satisfying... [as well as] the instru- 
ment of satisfaction," leads to the development of new 
needs. We can call this second premise the driving force 
of development. A very important point here is that 
Marx does not merely confine his view of human need 
to scientific and economic development, but also to all 
sorts of creative activity, from art to poetry. 

For instance, World War II spawned several scientif- 
ic inventions, such as the jet engine, which later 
became necessary to air travel (a need we had acquired 
earlier). Yet simultaneously, Pablo Picasso’s Guernica 
(one of the greatest works by one of the greatest 
painters in history) was a reaction to the international 
political climate, and more specifically, to the murder- 
ous nature of Nazi aerial war tactics in fascist Spain, 
Thus, a change in the social relations during that peri- 
od resulted not only in technological and scientific 
advances, but also in artistic developments (e.g. the 
advancement of Cubism). 

Lastly we proceed to the third premise of human his- 
tory, which is that "people, who daily remake their own 
life, begin to make other people, to propagate their 
kind: the relation between man and woman, parent 
and children, the family." The family is the first social 
relationship, yet with increased development it 
becomes subordinate to the state. 

All three premises of history, says Marx, exist from 
the very first, not as chronological stages but as "three 
‘moments’,.. which have existed simultaneously since 
the dawn of history and the first men, and which still 
assert themselves in history today." Thus he writes: 
"The production of life, both of one’s own in labor and of 
fresh life in procreation, now appears as a double rela- 
tionship: on the one hand as a natural, on the other as 
a social, relationship" (my emphasis). Marx defines a 
social relationship as "the co-operation of several indi- 
viduals, no matter under what conditions, in what 
manner, and to what end." 

Now we come to see a fourth "moment": a certain 
mode of production must be coupled with a certain 
mode of cooperation, which Marx defines as a "produc- 
tive force." The productive forces accessible to human 
beings in a given society determine the nature of that 
society, and hence, human history "must always be 
studied and treated in relation to the history of indus- 
try and exchange" (my emphasis). 

Marx now comes to the fifth "moment," conscious- 
ness. Having established four basic premises of history, 
he says that we also come to know that humans have 
consciousness, yet that it is "not inherent, not ‘pure’ 
consciousness." Consciousness, like all of human exis- 
tence, is bound by matter, and thus consciousness first 
expresses itself through its material form: language. 
But once again, we note his implacable emphasis on 
the material condition, which is not to say that con- 
sciousness is completely subordinate to matter, but 
that it is conditioned by the latter. "Language," Marx 



says, "is as old as consciousness, language is practical 
consciousness that exists also for other men... lan- 
guage, like consciousness, arises from the need, 
the necessity, of intercourse with other men" (my 

emphasis). 

As humanity develops, the division of labor ceases to 
be solely sexual (arising from the inevitability of the 
differing roles of man and woman in procreation), or 
spontaneous (arising out of natural predisposition, 
"needs, accidents, etc."). It is at this point that division 
of labor proper — the "division of mental and mater- 
ial labor" [emphasis added] — makes its first appear- 
ance, with the priests 
entering history as the first 
ideologists. 

Only at this point, Marx 
argues, can consciousness 
become "other than con- 
sciousness of existing prac- 
tice... [representing] some- 
thing without representing 
something real." Conscious- 
ness is now in a position to 
free itself from the fetters 
of the material world, and 
only now can it venture into 
religion, philosophy, etc. Yet 
even if the latter comes into 
contradiction with existing 
, . socio-political relations, it 

jm.# I is only because conscious- 

ness itself, even its "unfet- 
tered" manifestations, 
never ceases to represent at 
least part of the active life- 
process of human beings, 
and thus the material real- 
ity by which it is condi- 
tioned; thus Marx writes 
that if any of these "pure" 
manifestations of con- 
sciousness come into con- 
flict with existing relations, 
it is only because "existing 
social relations have come 
into contradiction with, 
existing forces of produc- 
tion." 

Consciousness, as a part 
of human existence since 
the first moment in history, 
constitutes an essential reflection (or a dialectical 
negation) of the existing forces of production and soci- 
ety. Yet insofar as consciousness is interwoven with 
material activity and reacts to the latter just as much 
as the latter reacts to it, ws see that it too can affect 
change. Blit we make this claim carefully, lest we 
should forget the material medium on which con- 
sciousness must, so to speak, exert and manifest itself: 
the world that we have built through our conscious- 
material life-activity can only, change — truly change — 
by means of a change in thje latter. 


THE HUMANIST PATH 


TO REVOLUTION 


We have now seen the materialist premises underly- 


ing the whole of Marx’s Hu! 
take the first certainty, th| 
human existence — human 


manism". We have seen him 
|e self-evident fact of all of 
existence itself— and build 


from it a whole new way of looking at the world and its 
rational inhabitants. Human beings are no longer 
made in the image of God, nor are we because we 
think — Cogito ergo sum — we now see that' God was 
made in our image, and that we think because we are! 
And who but human beings, by the very process 
'whereby they live could have created all of this? This is 
all too evident to us. 

What strikes us now wfth more force than ever is 
that inherent in the very core of Marx’s thought, from 
the Very first, is the path to revolution. Any and all 
change in human society derives from a change 
in the mode of labor, and a free society must of 
necessity be a society wherein individuals asso- 
ciate freely and spontaneously — wherein they 
freely relate to the activity and object of produc- 
tion. Thus we see that freedom as an idea no longer 
retains any independence or any hope of effecting 
change by itself, for freedom in actuality can be noth- 
ing but freedom and spontaneity in production. 

We also see that the "uprooting of existing social 
relations" — the patriarchal family, class society, etc. — 
depends as much on the development of theory, insofar 
as producing real change is concerned, as on our actu- 
al life-activity. Theory acquires its merit and rele- 
vance, not insofar as it is a clever logical abstraction or 
a castle in the air, but insofar as it is practical theo- 
ry, that is insofar as it has the power to influence 
and direct action. 

Marx has empowered humanity with the fire of cre- 
ation — it is for no other reason that Dunayevskaya 
calls Marx’s view Promethean. He writes of human 
beings that not only create' their own existence by 
means of production but that "daily remake their own 
life": thus the world in which we wake up tomorrow 
will forever be of our own making.. Whether we exter- 
minate all life on earth, or whether we build the mate- 
rial foundations for a new social order — so long as we 
exist remains our choice. 

"Human Power is its own end." 
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Auschwitz shadows 



Europe 


by Kevin A. Barry 

George Bush’s February trip to Europe was full of 
diplomatic niceties, but did little to stem the inter-cap- 
italist divide between the U.S. and Europe. In Ger- 
many, as Bush’s motorcade rode through the silent 
streets of Mainz, cleared for "security" reasons, 15,000 
anti-war demonstrators gathered in the distance. A 
town meeting had to be cancelled after the German 
government denied a U.S. request to screen out "hos- 
tile" participants as undemocratic. Recent polls showed 
that even Russia’s authoritarian Vladimir Putin is 
viewed more favorably than Bush! He had to travel 400 
miles further east, to tiny formerly Communist Slova- 
kia, before he could find a sympathetic crowd. 

Nonetheless, at least at the inter-capitalist level, 
Bush was on stronger ground than last year. He has 
been re-elected to head the sole remaining superpower. 
The Iraq elections went far more smoothly than antic- 
ipated. And the weak U.S. economy is still much 
stronger than those of its European counterparts. In 
2004, unemployment across the European Union (EU) 
averaged 8.9% (vs. 5.4% in the U.S.), with the econom- 
ic growth rate a mere 2.2% (vs. 4.3% in the U.S.). This 
underlies German Prime Minister Gerhard Schroeder’s 
drive to roll back Germany’s welfare state. 

With German unemployment at its highest level 
since 1945, it is doubtful that Schroeder’s beleaguered 
social democratic government will give up its most 
important source of popularity, opposition over Iraq, 
and over U.S. unilateralism more generally. (Even 
Putin has signed the Kyoto Protocol on global warming, 
allowing this international treaty to go into effect.) 

The diplomatic smiles between Bush and France’s 
Jacques Chirac may have had slightly more substance. 
They are largely in accord over Lebanon. Moreover, just 
as Bush has always felt an affinity to Putin’s brutal 
war in Chechnya, he surely sympathizes with Chirac’s 
efforts to end one of the most significant gains for labor 
of the 1990s, the 35-hour week. Despite demonstra- 

Middle East talks 

The chances for a permanent settlement of the 
Palestinian-Israeli conflict are greater today than at 
any time since 2000. Since the Palestinian Authority 
elections in January, Israel’s Likud-Labor coalition 
government has finally begun to make some important 
symbolic concessions. For example, Israel announced 
that it was suspending two of its most provocative and 
humiliating tactics: 1) demolition of the homes of the 
families of Palestinian terrorists, and 2) assassination 
of Palestinian militants. This means that the truce dec- 
laration at the February Palestinian-Israeli summit at 
Sharm el-Sheik, Egypt, stands on firmer ground than 
the short-lived ceasefire of 2003, when neither of these 
provocations was ended. 

The Palestinian Authority has, as in 2003, obtained 
ceasefire pledges from the two largest organizers of 
terrorist attacks inside Israel, Hamas and A1 Aqsa 
Martin’s’ Brigade. The reorganized Palestinian leader- 
ship has also hinted that it would accept a realistic 
compromise on the demand of five million refugees to 
return to Israel proper. Will it make an explicit decla- 
ration on this most crucial issue for Israel? 

Beyond its declared aim of evacuating the Gaza 
Strip and the symbolic moves mentioned above, it is 
unclear if the U.S.-backed Israeli state is prepared to 
make serious compromises over territory. Will it con- 
tinue to construct a separation wall inside Palestinian 
territory? Is it ready to cede the whole of the West 
Bank and East Jerusalem, the geographical require- 
ment for a viable Palestinian state? The present cease- 
fire benefits the occupier more than the occupied, since 
it freezes the status quo, but the patience of the occu- 
pied is not infinite. 


tions by hundreds of thousands of workers on Jan. 20 
and Feb. 5, Chirac has already pushed this retrogres- 
sive change through the lower house of parliament. 

All of this is occurring in the context of the 60th 
anniversary of the liberation of the Auschwitz death 
camp on Jan'. 27, 1945, at a time when Europe has seen 
a rise in anti-Semitic and racist incidents. Because 
Auschwitz was liberated by Russian troops (in the U.S. 
at the time, Soviet newsreels of the emaciated sur- 
vivors were dismissed for months as Communist pro- 
paganda), the anniversary received little attention in 
the U.S., which was not among the 50 countries whose 

Togo seeks democracy 

The death of military dictator Gnassingbe Eyadema 
has touched off a strong democratic movement in this 
small West African country. Throughout February, 
mass demonstrations and strikes confronted the mili- 
tary, which first tried to install the dictator’s son, Faure 
Gnassingbe, to 
fill out . his 
father’s term 
through 2008. 

That tactic 
failed, not only 
because of the 
demonstra- 
tions, in which 
three gave their 
lives', but 

because more 
powerful pres- 
sure was 

brought to bear 
on Togo by lead- 
ers of the Eco- 
nomic Commu- 
nity of West 
African States 
(ECOWAS). 

After three weeks of internal protests and outside pres- 
sure from ECOWAS, Faure Gnassingbe resigned. The 
regime now promises a multiparty election. 

Milosevic war trial 

For two years, the trial of Serbian war criminal Slo- 
bodan Milosevic has ground on at The Hague. The 
International War Crimes Tribunal has permitted him 
to present a totally ideological defense aimed at Ser- 
bian nationalist opinion. 

Rather than attempting to rebut concrete charges 
concerning 200,000 killed, millions driven from their 
homes in "ethnic cleansing," or countless rapes in 
Bosnia, Kosova, and Croatia — all at the hands of Ser- 
bian forces — in November Milosevic called as his first 
witness the region’s most famous philosopher, Mihailo 
[Mihajlo] Markovic. Once a principled socialist human- 
ist, but since 1986 a rabid Serbian nationalist, 
Markovic obliged by testifying that in Serbia in the 
1980s it was the Albanian minority that was oppress- 
ing the Serbs. 

As to Milosevic’s infamous March 1989 speech call- 
ing for "armed" Serbs to "battle" the region’s ethnic 
minorities — Markovic testified that Milosevic was real- 
ly defending the "need for unity, national equality, and 
tolerance." He held that Western imperialist powers 
wanted to splinter Yugoslavia. 

Markovic has earned a place among those philoso- 
phers of the age of state-capitalism who used their 
dialectical skills to justify the most inhuman forms of 
oppression, from Heidegger and the Nazis, to various 
"progressives" and totalitarian Communism, to Fou- 
cault and Khomeinism. 


heads of state attended the on-site commemorations, 
alongside 1,000 very elderly survivors. In 2005, in that 
place of horror where Nazis murdered 1.5 million peo- 
ple, two-thirds of them Jews, there were many stirring 
speeches. 

Ukraine’s Viktor Yuschenko, whose father survived 
Auschwitz as a Red Army prisoner, vowed that "anti- 
Semitism and xenophobia" would "never again" be 
allowed to dominate his country. Putin condemned 
Nazi brutality, but did not specifically mention Jews, 
here following the old Stalinist line. (In Russia itself, 
reactionaries and Stalinists introduced legislation that 
would have banned many Jewish organizations, some- 
thing Putin’s forces quickly quashed.) 

Poland’s Alexander Kwasniewski saluted all who 
fought against the Nazis, including the Russians, and 
singled out "the horrific fate of the Jews." Nonetheless, 
Polish politicians attempted to bloc European Parlia- 
ment language mentioning that Auschwitz was "in 
Poland." They wish to celebrate Poland’s massive and 
heroic resistance without acknowledging those who 
collaborated, let alone the contradictions of the resis- 
tance itself. Such problems are not limited to Eastern 
Europe. In February, the anniversary of the destruc- 
tion of Dresden .by allied bombs was marred by a 
demonstration by 5,000 neo-Nazis, who were answered 
by thousands more carrying white roses, a reference to 
the anti-Nazi student movement of that name. 

Lebanon opening? 

The assassination of liberal politician Rafik Hariri 
has sparked a vast democratic movement that includes 
members of all this fractured country’s major religious 
groups 1 — Christians, Sunni Muslims, and Druse — 
except for Shi’ite Muslims. At a huge public funeral- 
attended by women as well as men at the invitation of 
Hariri’s Sunni family, in defiance of Muslim tradi- 
tion-participants laid the blame at Syria’s door. 

Syrian President Bashar al-Assad has continued his 
father’s policy of dominating Lebanon through the 
presence of 15,000 Syrian troops and control of the 
Lebanese police and intelligence apparatus. Syria has 
not hesitated to use intimidation, including assassina- 
tion. Last September, it humiliated nationalist senti- 
ment by pressuring the Lebanese parliament to change 
the constitution to permit President Emile Lahoud to 
serve another term, something Hariri opposed. 

In today’s Lebanon, "the scent of Kiev wafts in the 
air," as Le Monde aptly put it. A few days after the 
funeral, 100,000 took to the streets to accuse Syria, 
this in a country of only 3.7 million people. Since then, 
young men and women with Lebanese flags painted on 
their faces have camped outside parliament. The gov- 
ernment retreated a bit, as the pro-Syrian prime min- 
ister and his cabinet resigned, but Lahoud stayed on. 

With U.S. troops on its doorstep and serious Israeli- 
Palestinian negotiations underway, Assad junior seems 
either to have miscalculated, or to have lost control of 
his father’s military-intelligence apparatus. In any 
case, Syria has misjudged the political climate, unlike 
the Lebanese opposition. 

It was shocking to hear longtime anti-imperialist 
Walid Jumblatt, the Druse leader who now heads the 
opposition, tell the Washington Post: "This process of 
change started because of the American invasion of 
Iraq. I was cynical about Iraq. But when I saw the Iraqi 
people voting three weeks ago, eight million of them, it 
was the start of a new Arab world." 

That may be true. But what do the Lebanese democ- 
rats think about the country’s 415,000 Palestinian 
refugees, confined to camps and denied citizenship or 
even the right to work? Or about the Shi’ite communi- 
ty, the country’s most impoverished, where the pro-Syr- 
ian fundamentalists of Hezbollah hold sway? 



■ ; , = NEWS AND LETTERS COMMITTEES = ===== 

Who We Are And What We Stand For 


News and Letters Committees is an 
organization of Marxist-Humanists 
that since its birth has stood for the 
abolition of capitalism, both in its pri- 
vate property form as in the U.S., and 
its state property form, as it has his- 
torically appeared in state-capitalist 
regimes calling themselves Communist 
as in Russia and China. We stand for 
the development of new human rela- 
tions, what Marx first called a new 
Humanism. 

News & Letters was founded in 
1955, the year of the Detroit wildcat 
strikes against Automation and the 
Montgomery Bus Boycott against seg- 
regation — activities which signaled a 
new movement from practice that was 
itself a form of theory. News & Let- 
ters was created so that the voices of 
revolt from below could be heard 
unseparated from the articulation of a 
philosophy of liberation. 

Raya Dunayevskaya (1910-1987), 
founder of the body of ideas of Marxist- 
Humanism, became Chairwoman of the 


National Editorial Board and National 
Chairwoman of the Committees from 
its founding to 1987. Charles Denby 
(1907-83), a Black production worker, 
author of Indignant Heart: A Black 
Worker’s Journal, became editor of 
the paper from 1955 to 1983. 
Dunayevskaya’s works, Marxism and 
Freedom,* from 1776 until Today 
(1958), Philosophy and Revolution: 
From Hegel to Sartre and from 
Marx to Mao (1973), and Rosa Lux- 
emburg, Women’s Liberation, and 
Marx’s Philosophy of Revolution 
(1982) spell out the philosophic ground 
of Marx’s Humanism internationally, as 
American Civilization on Trial con- 
cretizes it on the American scene and 
shows the two-way road between the 
U.S. and Africa. 

This body of ideas challenges all 
those desiring freedom to transcend the 
limitations of post-Marx Marxism, 
beginning with Engels. In light of the 
crises of our nuclearly armed world, it 
becomes imperative not only to reject 


what is, but to reveal and further 
develop the revolutionary Humanist 
future inherent in the present. The 
new visions of the future which 
Dunayevskaya left us in her work from 
the 1940s to the 1980s are rooted in her 
discovery of Marx’s Marxism in its orig- 
inal form as a new Humanism and in 
her re-creation of that philosophy for 
our age as Marxist-Humanism. This is 
recorded in the documents on microfilm 
and open to all under the title The 
Raya Dunayevskaya Collection — 
Marxist-Humanism: A Half-Century 
of Its World Development. 

Dunayevskaya’s philosophic compre- 
hension of her creation and develop- 
ment of Marxist-Humanism, especially 
as expressed in her 1980s writings, 
presents the vantage point for re-creat- 
ing her ideas anew. Seeking to grasp 
that vantage point for ourselves and 
make it available to all who struggle 
for freedom, we have published 
Dunayevskaya’s original 1953 philo- 
sophic breakthrough and her final 1987 


Presentation on the Dialectics of Orga- 
nization and Philosophy in The Philo- 
sophic Moment of Marxist-Human- 
ism (1989), and donated new supple- 
mentary volumes to The Raya 
Dunayevskaya Collection. News and 
Letters Committees aims at developing 
and concretizing this body of ideas for 
our time. 

In opposing this capitalistic, racist, 
sexist, heterosexist, class-ridden soci- 
ety, we have organized ourselves into a 
committee form of organization rather 
than any elitist party “to lead.” We par- 
ticipate in all class and freedom strug- 
gles, nationally and internationally. As 
our Constitution states: “It is our 
aim... to promote the firmest unity 
among workers, Blacks and other 
minorities, women, youth and those 
intellectuals who have broken with the 
ruling bureaucracy of both capital and 
labor.”. We do not separate mass activi- 
ties from the activity of thinking. Send 
for a copy of the Constitution of News 
and Letters Committees. . 



'Human power is its own end” — Karl Marx 

WORKSHOP 


Planned deaths from 
medical cutbacks 


by Htun Lin 

There is an ongoing war which has claimed the lives 
of nearly 200,000 Americans every year. All those who 
have died in this war died unnecessarily on our own 
Soil. These Americans died in hospital beds from med- 
ical error. 

That incredible death toll, according to the American 
Medical Association, is the result of medical errors 
committed by overworked healthcare workers in a cut- 
throat HMO industry constantly cutting funds and 
resources to deny care to those who need it. 

Self-righteous religious fundamentalists, - 
right-wing politicians and opportunists of all 
sorts tripped all over themselves in a rush to 
"save" one patient, Terri Schiavo, who had been 
brain dead for 15 years. That same week, while 
participating in the morality charade, Congress 
shamefully passed without fanfare legislation to 
reduce the benefits of tens of thousands of per- 
manently disabled Medicaid recipients. What 
about the deaths that will result from these cuts? 

State legislatures are also on the attack. For exam- 
ple, California is seizing the homes of Medi-Cal recipi- 
ents. Employers are demanding cost shifting through 
huge deductibles and co-pays frpm workers to pay for 
their own healthcare. But the most deadly "cost shift" 
to workers is simply denying services and nursing 
staff. 

Continued on page 3 


BLACK/RED 


The 'color-line' 


by John Alan 

"The problem of the 20th century is the problem of 
the color-line," wrote W.E.B. Du Bois at the start of the 
century. 

More than a century later, most African Americans 
are living in the cities, the schools are racially inte- 
grated by a decision of the Supreme Court and the 
Civil Rights Movement brought an end to race segre- 
gation on Southern public transportation. Yet this 
nation still has an unquestionable "color-line." 

According to the National Urban League's April 6, 
2005 report on the social status of African Americans: 
"gaps [remain] between blacks and whites in econom- 
ics, housing, education, health, social justice and civic 
engagement.. .despite societal progress, the overall sta- 
tus of black Americans is just 73%, compared to the 
conditions of their white counterparts, marginally 
unchanged from 2004 index results." 

The National Urban League used their percentage 
numbers as an analysis of the "color-line" and offered 
a political solution to wipe it out. This sociological 
thinking leaves out of the struggle the great masses of 
African Americans who suffer directly from the many 
forms of racism. • 

Until the organization of the CIO in the 1930s, there 
was only a minimal social and political relationship 
between African-American masses and the 'white 
American working class. Before the birth of the CIO, in 
many areas of this nation the two races were legally 
separated by enforceable segregation laws and lynch- 
ing of African Americans happened often. 

To escape from this dreadful social situation of seg- 

Continued on page 8 
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New Pope Benedict anoints 
religious fundamentalism 


by Kevin Anderson 

With the death of Pope John Paul II, 
a major pillar of the retrogressive poli- 
tics of the past 25 years has left the 
scene. Unfortunately, his replacement, 

Benedict XVI (Joseph Ratzinger), is the 
one that progressives within the Roman 
Catholic Church had feared the most. 

While no one can predict all of the spe- 
cific policies that Benedict XVI will put 
forth, it seems clear that the leadership 
of the world’s wealthiest and most pow- 
erful religious institution will continue 
along the general pathway laid out by 
John Paul II. 

Because he was John Paul II’s top 
advisor for 25 years, Benedict XVI is 
intimately connected to the policies of 
his predecessor. He is also familiar with 
the Left. After espousing more progres- 
sive politics during the era of Vatican II 
in the early 1960s, Benedict moved 
sharply to the Right after witnessing 
the student protests of 1968 at the Uni- 
versity of Tubingen. 

LINK TO REAGAN, THATCHER 

The selection of the anti-Marxist, Youth's idealism feminism, and the movement for reproductive free- 
anti-feminist John Paul II in 1978 took £> m . Morch for Wome " 5 Llv ® s ,ast /ecu— everything the new 

place only a year before the election of ' 5 °P e ls against. 

Margaret Thatcher as Prime Minister of , , .. wJ *r; 
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Britain, and two years before that of Ronald Reagan to 
the U.S. presidency. Together, these three turned the 
clocji back on the progressive and revolutionary her- 
itage of the 1960s. , 

Together, they worked to roll back the revolutionary 
movements of Latin America, to crush organized labor 
in the name of the “free market,” to undermine racial 
minority and civil rights movements, to attack the fem- 
inist and gay/lesbian movements, and to put a right- 
wing stamp on the movements for freedom in Eastern 
Europe. 

Together, they created a whole new ideology of con- 
servatism that attacked the failures of welfare state 
capitalism in the West and of totalitarian state-capital- 
ism calling itself Communism in the East. They used 
the most modern means of communication to promote 
a return to a harsher sexual “morality” of the past, a 
more militaristic international politics, and a domestic 
politics of fear and repression. 

They particularly targeted Latin America. Reagan 


launched the brutal Contra War against Nicaragua’s 
Sandinista Revolution, while Thatcher sent warships 
to the South Atlantic to prevent Argentina from claim- 
ing the Malvinas (Falklands) Islands. John Paul II also 
attacked the Sandinistas, all the while conducting a 
determined struggle to drive theology of liberation out 
of the Church. 

UNDERMINING LIBERATION THEOLOGY 

This school of thought, which had arisen in the 
1960s, sought to align the Church with those fighting 
for fundamental change and to distance it from the mil- 
itary-oligarchical power of U.S.-backed capitalism. It 
also carried out a dialogue with Marxists. Its rise rep- 
resented a major split within the dominant classes, of 
which the Roman Catholic Church had long been a 
part, especially in Latin America. 

One of theology of liberation’s representatives, 
Ernesto Cardenal, became an important figure in revo- 
lutionary Nicaragua. Another, the El Salvadoran Arch- 

ConUnufld on page 10 


Student-farmworker alliance beats Taco Bell 


HATTIESBURG) MISS. — We are writing to you about the 
recent victory of Florida farmworkers and my group, 
the Student/Farmworker Alliance. Together, through 
our three-year boycott campaign, we forced Taco Bell 
to accede to all our demands concerning the pay and 

treatment of tomato 
pickers. 

The Student/ 
Farmworker 
Alliance is a net- 
work of student 
groups across the 
country organizing 
with the Coalition of 
Immokalee Workers 
(CIW) in the fight 
for fair wages and 
safe working condi- 
tions for Florida 
tomato pickers. 
While the status 

JubibHon dt theMorch 12 vide- t q u U r ° '" 8 U f wt fSop 
ry roily for Immokalee farm- conditions and sub- 
workers and supporters in poverty wages, since 
Louisville, Ky. (home to Taco Bell's. 1997 the CIW has 
parent company Yum Brands), also uncovered five 

separate slavery 
rings operating in the fields. The CIW’s work has 
resulted in the liberation of over 1,100 captive work- 
ers. 

News & Letters clearly is an excellent source for doc- 
umenting modem struggles for social justice. This 
story is an inspiring example of what workers, toge- 



ther with students, are accomplishing today. 

Students have been at the forefront of the fight 
against Taco Bell, a major industry tomato purchaser 
whose parent company is the largest restaurant corpo- 
ration on the planet, by severing contracts with Taco 
Bell at UCLA, Duke, Notre Dame and 19 other cam- 
puses nationwide and organizing the boycott in their 
communities. Taco Bell identified 18-24 year olds as 
their target market (whom they deem the “New Hedo- 
nism Generation” on their website), but we in that age 
group have instead put the target on Taco Bell. 

The victory over Taco Bell is only the beginning of 
our struggle* as the Student/Farmworker Alliance is 
prepared to tackle the entire agricultural industry. We 
will not stop fighting until slavery is no more and 
farmworkers receive the basic rights they deserve, fair 
wages and work in a safe environment. 

There are many good stories in all this: SFA mem- 
ber Melody Gonzales, for example, who after organiz- 
ing to cut Taco Bell’s contract at Notre Dame has since 
translated for the CIW on national speaking tours. 
Melody, whose father was a farmworker, plans to move 
to Immokalee, Fla. after graduating this semester to 
work With the Student/Farmworker-Alliance in trans- 
forming the industry. Aside from her fluency in Eng- 
lish and Spanish, she is also studying Haitian Creole, 
the primary language of roughly 10% of Immokalee’s 
residents. ... / 

We would like to make news of our victory public so 
that students and workers can recognize our collective 
strength as we work together for a better world. 

— Michael C. Ide, Student/Farmworker Alliance, and Jordan 
Buckley, Student/Famiwofker Alliance Immokalee, Fla. 
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by Susan Van GeMer and Anne Jadard 


Never has women’s right to abortion been in such 
danger since the 1973 Supreme Court decision in Roe 
v. Wade found abortion to be part of the constitutional 
right to privacy. On April 27, the House passed a bill 
to limit access to safe abortion for young women; it is 
likely to pass the Senate and become law. Roe may 
soon be reversed by new appointees to the Court. The 
option of a legal abortion was long ago lost to many 
women due to cost, terror tactics of anti-woman fanat- 
ics, and myriad state and federal laws. So it is no sur- 
prise that Bush is appeasing his Right-wing Christian 
base by pushing to end it altogether. 

What concerns us here is the almost fatalistic capit- 
ulation of the leaders of the "pro-choice" movement, 
who no longer even dare use the word "abortion.” Their 
narrow concept of women’s rights has led them to play 
into the hands of the radical Right. This is the moment 
when reproductive rights organizations should be call- 
ing women into the streets. We won the right to abor- 
tion by mass demonstrations, and we need ever more 
massive ones to keep it. 

MARCH FOR WOMEN'S LIVES 

Last April, a million women demonstrated in Wash- 
ington for reproductive rights, surprising the organiz- 
ers and the nation by their diversity and by the 
breadth and depth of their demands. Instead of build- 
ing on that march, however, a major national pro- 
choice organization, NARAL, recently announced a 
"new" approach: rather than battling the Right, 
NARAL proposes to work with it to increase women’s 
access to safe birth control and thereby reduce the 
need for abortions. This sounds feasible only if the last 
30 years of attacks on reproductive rights are ignored 
and the women’s movement’s own history is forgotten. 

How far we have traveled since the late 1960s, when 
the Women’s Liberation Movement burst onto the 
national and global scenes! Then women sought an 
end to sexism in all aspects of our lives; safe, legal and 
free abortion and birth control were among a constel- 
lation of issues for which women wanted to make our 
own decisions. Health care was to be centered on the 
quality of human life, not the drive for profits by the 
medical and drug industries. The overriding goal was a 
woman’s right to control her own body and mind. 

Philosophical battles raged as the women’s move- 
ment grew and gained support from all segments of 
society. At first, not only mainstream America and the 
Right but also 'the Left ignored and denigrated the 
Women’s Liberation Movement. They tried to repre- 
sent it as the demands of middle class white women, 
even as the most profoundly revolutionary ideas were 
brought forth by African-American and working-class 
women. We are hobbled by losing this history, especial- 
ly how Women’s Liberation arose from within and in 


I attended two academic feminist conferences in 
April- — the Mid-Atlantic Women’s Studies Association 
(WSA) conference at Montgomery College in Maryland, 
and the Scholar and the Feminist conference at 
Barnard College in New York City. They evinced some 
disarray in both the academy and in the women’s 
movement — and a disjuncture between both and the 
development of ideas about social transformation. 

NEED TO REINVENT FEMINISM? 

The WSA conference appeared ahistorical, as if 
young teachers and students have to reinvent femi- 
nism, only this time without any mass movement as 
ballast for generating and testing ideas. The other was, 
on one level, entirely historical: it was the 30th 
anniversary of annual Scholar and Feminist confer- 
ences, and its sessions repeated themes from earlier 
conferences. But whereas many of the earlier confer- 
ences had been in the forefront of debates within the 
women’s movement, this time the papers largely 
repeated themes without attempting to investigate 
theory which can advance feminist thought. 

Papers at WSA ranged from career concerns to bour- 
geois politics to spiritualism to social activism in the 
U.S. and around the world, often with unrelated papers 
on the same plenary or panel. One panel combined a 
paper on the brutal subjugation of Dalit women in 
India with one on abortion rights in South Dakota. This 
disparate aspect of the conference made discussion in 
the sessions difficult. 

A panel of five students from William Paterson Uni- 
versity in New Jersey on "feminist student activism" 
was heartbreaking, because all but one were engaged 
in purely individual activity. One worked in a residence 
hall; she duplicated information on famous feminists 
and distributed it on International Women’s Day. 
Another did volunteer work teaching girls about their 
personhood and bodies. Why aren’t these things being 
taught in the public schools? 

I spoke on "Marx’s Humanism and Raya Dunayev- 
skaya’s Marxist-Humanism: Developing a Liberatory 
Philosophy." It appeared to be the only paper on revo- 
lutionary theory. The panel, "women building peace," 
included a paper on women in the Bosnian war and one 
on women’s image in Chinese society today. I related 
the former to Dunayevskaya’s analysis of the interna- 
tional women’s movement as part of our age’s new 
movements from practice to theory, and the latter to 
her analysis of China as being state-capitalist rather 


opposition to Left organizations, redefining and deep- 
ening the concept of liberation. That feminist critique 
came equally from whites and from African Americans 
in the Civil Rights Movement is a phenomenon great- 
ly under-recognized in today’s retrospectives of that 
period. Then, like now, those opposed to the movements 
for freedom of African Americans and women found 
ways to "divide and mislead" later generations. 

By the early 1970s, Trotskyist organizations man- 
aged to take leadership of the mass movement and 
narrowed the wealth of ideas and demands to the low- 
est common denominator — the right to abortion. 
Women’s demand for free quality heath care for all was 
given a back seat, along with the many other aspects of 
the movement. No sooner was abortion legalized than 
the Right’s successful assaults on it began. 

The NARAL initiative reveals how the Right now 
sets the agenda for the pro-choice movement. Although 
legal abortion was and still is absolutely necessary, 
abortion has never been anyone’s birth control method 
of choice. One reason we still have to fight for abortion 
and birth control is that capitalism has not produced 
easy, cheap, safe birth control that is also profitable. 

The Right is well aware that each "tactic" it espous- 
es is just one puzzle piece in its overall reactionary 
agenda, while most left and women’s groups have not 
re-fhought their agendas. The recent religious-political 
circus over Terri Schiavo’s right to have her wishes car- 
ried out after 15 years, parallels the Right’s play on 
people’s emotions, so that microscopic embryos are 
deemed human and people with dead brains must be 


Protest Afghan government 



Revolutionary Association of the Women of 
Afghanistan rally in Pakistan against the Afghan 
government on Afghan Victory Day, April 28. 


than socialist. 

The Barnard conference was a more sophisticated 
one, but it, too, de-emphasized the need for theory, as if 
it were sufficient that the 29 previous conferences 
"produced new knowledge and fought for diversity and 
difference," as the film that opened the conference 
asserted. A session on "race, class and sex" took its title 
from a conference 20 years ago and discussed those 
issues, including lesbian and transgender aspects. 
Siobhan Brooks, an African American, discussed her 
unionization campaign for exotic dancers. Surina 
Khan advocated ldoking for feminist leadership among 
the women most affected by right-wing attacks. Amber 
Hollibaugh had some good advice about how to pro- 
ceed: "Equality should be the floor, but liberation 
should be the ceiling." Regarding theory, she said, 
"When we don’t know the answer before we know the 
question, then our work will go further." 

Leslie Feinberg, a transgendered lesbian author and 
editor of the Workers World Party newspaper, made 
some good points, but ended by calling for the women’s 
movement to go into anti-war work, specifically, to 
attend upcoming Workers World front group events. 
Workers World’s Stalinist politics would mean that 
serious investigation of women’s liberation has to wait 
until after a revolution led by that party. This is exact- 
ly the kind of thinking that the modern Women’s Lib- 
eration Movement arose to oppose. 

SPLIT BETWEEN THEORY AND PRACTICE 

I took the floor to criticize the split between theory 
and practice even at the conference. Everyone was dis- 
cussing coalition building as if the only question were 
the best strategy to increase the size of the women’s 
movement, without regard to the basis on which it 
should grow. What visions of the future can animate 
people? That is the most important question for acad- 
emics to work on, I suggested. 

An afternoon session on "women and resistance" 
included Indian and, Korean feminists, a woman work- 
ing on rights of the disabled internationally, a young 
African-American activist, an African-American acade- 
mic who chronicled high points of Black feminism, and- 
another Workers World advocate! Apparently, Barnard 
thinks that diversity requires one leftist on each panel, 
but that one always speaks for Workers World. I trem- 
ble for the future of feminism if Stalinism is substitut- 
ed for working out revolutionary theory. 

—Anne Jadard 


kept alive. The whole Schiavo affair was a stand-in for 
women’s right to abortion. 

Only by misunderstanding this moment in histoiy 
and capitalist society could NARAL operate as if a rap- 
prochement with the Right were possible. The Right’s 
ascendancy is the triumph of counter-revolution 
against the gains made by women, African-American, 
and other liberation movements. Its agenda is the very 
opposite of promoting women’s freedom and autonomy. 

The fightifor reproductive rights is one aspect of class 
struggle against an anti-human society, and NARAL’s 
ploy disorients people from the tasks we face. 

MOVEMENT BASED IN HUMAN FREEDOM 

Our movement would do well to recognize that the 
right to abortion, or any single issue, is only a transi- 
tory aspect of the movement for a human-based soci- 
ety, for the freedom of all people to control our own 
bodies and lives. We want to create a women’s move- 
ment on the ground of human freedom, not from the 
standpoint of this society, but of a future society based 
on human needs and development. With that perspec- 
tive, we can work out a context and meaning for the 
fight for reproductive rights for all women. We invite 
others to join in this task. 

Gutting of Title IX 

This year saw one of the greatest achievements for 
women's sports. Pat Summit— who became head coach 
of the University of Tennessee women’s basketball 
team three years after Title IX was passed, and nur- 
tured her fledgling team for years by tacking recruit- 
ment posters on trees, playing before a handful of peo- 
ple, and washing the team uniforms herself— became 
the winningest coach among women and men in Divi- 
sion I college history with her 880th victory. 

In the same montjj, Bush’s Department of Educa- 
tion issued a so-called "policy clarification" explaining 
how universities can comply with Title IX, the civil 
rights law passed in 1972 barring sex discrimination 
(including in sports) at institutions receiving federal < 
funds. The Chronicle of Higher Education maintained 
this "clarification" "redraws Title IX policy," and the 
National Women's Law Center called it "a substantial 
rollback of the department's policy" and "a further 
attempt to weaken Title IX." 

Two years ago. Bush set up a commission to "study" 

Title IX with the aim of gutting it to appease his right- | 
wing misogynist base. But overwhelming opposition 
and vocal support for Title IX by women’s organiza- I 
tions and women’s athletic departments, forced him to 
back off. 

Now,, instead of universities and others having to 
show that they are treating women equally, the new 
policy puts the burden of proof on students and gov- i 
emment investigators to show that a college is not in 
compliance with Title IX. Universities can show com- 
pliance simply by sending out an email survey to exist- 
ing women students — not even including potential stu- 
dents at other colleges or graduating high school 
seniors. 

The Law Center called the survey "inherently 
flawed because it presumes a survey alone can mea- 
sure student interest.” Of course male students never 
have to prove interest in sports — much less by 
responding to an email. Non-response to the email will I 
be interpreted as lack of interest! Edward Leland, ath- 
letics director at Stanford University, said it’s like hav- 
ing a budget referendum and counting non- voters as a 
"no" vote. 

Myles Brand, president of the National Collegiate 
Athletic Association, was "disappointed" the Education 
Department put forth these "clarifications” ’without 
public discussion.’’ He said this new interpretation of 
Title DC compliance "will likely stymie the growth of 
women’s athletics and could reverse the progress made 
over the last three decades." 

— M.J. 


WOMENffRIJfii 


by Mary Jo Grey 

Women packed the sidewalk surrounding an Osco 
pharmacy in downtown Chicago in April to protest a 
pharmacist’s refusal to dispense a doctor-prescribed 
morning-after emergency contraceptive to two women 
because she believed it was immoral. Illinois law 
allows health care providers to refuse to perform a 
medical service that conflicts with their beliefs. Phar- 
macists for Life (PFL) claims that a "huge number" are 
now refusing to dispense birth control pills and morn- 
ing-after pills. PFL president Karen Brauer, who was 
fired from her K-Mart job in Ohio for refusing to dis- 
pense contraceptives, said she would happily dispense 
Viagra to help "a whole lot of old married men get 
lucky.” She maintained she would never dispense 
emergency contraceptives even to reduce the possibili- 
ty of pregnancy for rape victims. 

* * * 

Amnesty International renewed its call for the Slo- 
vakian government to end the illegal sterilization of 
Romani women without their consent. Authorities 
maintain that they were doing nothing wrong. 

— Information from Women's 
Human Rights Online Bulletin 
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Strikers making 

CHICAGO — The Working Women’s History Project 
(WWHP) celebrated our Eighth Annual Gala in April. 
We gave our Mother Jones award to Sharon Williams, 
a 10-year member of the union UNITE HERE, which 
represents the Congress Hotel workers, on strike for 
nearly two years. 

We also presented an original play by WWHP mem- 
ber Joan McGann Morris, "We Unite Here: Stories of 
the Congress Hotel Strike.” One of the introductory 
speakers was Linda Sabo, secretary of UNITE HERE 
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To add insult to injury, just days before Congress cut 
Medicaid funding, it also passed new legislation to 
restrict a person’s access to bankruptcy protections, a 
law to help the loan shark industry. The number one 
cause of personal bankruptcies in the U.S. is exploding 
healthcare expenses. 

HMO-BACKED SMEARS 

Arnold Schwarzenegger, actor- turned-governor, is 
now one of big business’s generals in this war. He rode 
to power on his Hollywood image as a lone action hero 
out to clean out the "special interests" in Sacramento. 
With money donated by industry special interests from 
real estate developers to HMOs, the governor has been 
flooding the state’s airwaves with slick ads to smear 
the state’s nurses and teachers as "special interests." 

The "Terminator" seemed unstoppable, until now. 
The California Nurses’ Association (CNA) has been 
winning their fight for quality care. They gained piv- 
otal legislation for patiept safety mandating a mini- 
mum nurse-to-patient ratio which then-governor Davis 
signed into law. 

After the recall vote, as one of his first execu- 
tive acts, Schwarzenegger suspended that law. 
He was repaying his special interest sponsors in 
the HMO industry. The court of appeals has since 
rescinded Schwarzenegger’s order. 

Schwarzenegger has finally met his match— the 
nurses of California, whose ranks are joined by teach- 
ers and firefighters in this battle as they show up at his 
fundraising events. As one sign held up by an RN at an 
anti-Schwarzenegger rally put it: "Nurses: 2, Arnold: 
0." Others read: "Patients are our special-interest" and 
"Dedicated to patient health, not corporate wealth." 

The governor’s approval ratings have plummeted in 
the polls. But he is still hell-bent on attacking union- 
ized nurses and teachers fighting to maintain adequate 
staffing ratios as special interests. 

For a misogynist governor, his most formidable 
adversary in real life has turned out to be workers 
whose vocation is still considered "women’s work.” It is 
a profession still largely staffed by women who under- 
stand concretely what it means to give and restore life. 

EXPENSIVELY NOT TREATING PATIENTS 

Our HMOs continue to spend more money than ever, 
more than any other nation on earth. The difference is, 
those extra billions are not spent on caring for the sick. 
While they have spent the last decade cutting back 
health services and frontline workers dedicated to 
patient care, they have nevertheless increased spend- 
ing on personnel dedicated to denying patient care. 

As Paul Krugman put it in The New York Times on 
April 22, "At a rough guess, between two million and 
three million Americans are employed by insurers and 
health care providers not to deliver health care, but to 
pass the buck for that care to someone else. And the 
result of all their exertions is to make the nation poor- 
er and sicker." In my own shop, management has 
recently been on a hiring binge of business office 
employees, for "revenue enhancement." We employees 
have joked that half of us were hired to improve the 
revenue collection rate, and the other half to monitor 
the first half. 

The measure of our humanity is how we treat fellow 
human beings at their greatest point of weakness and 
need — when they are felled by sickness and disease. In 
this era of healthcare as commodity, barbarism has an 
accountant’s face. Our current healthcare crisis in the 
U.S. is in essence a battle between the concrete labor of 
workers versus the insurance industry’s focus on their 
financial interests. 

The needless 200,000 deaths a year in health care 
are the toll of an unprovoked war on workers. That is 
why the current battle shaping up in California will be 
pivotal. It’s a battle between Schwarzenegger’s forces 
in the corporate world versus the nurses and teachers 
who want to reclaim their own activity and its impor- 
tance as a fundamental human value. 



women's history 

Local 1 and a coordinator of the strike. She said, "This 
has been tough for our families, but we are determined 
to win this strike as we strive for respect for workers." 

Sharon spoke on how her faith, husband, children, 
and friends have given her the courage to continue to 
strike in spite of people who do not understand and tell 
the strikers to "go get a job." She spoke of how the hotel 
sent out people to discourage the strikers, threaten 
them with arrest, and the discouragement of being out 
on strike for such a long time with no end in sight. 
"But," she said, "we look at the time on the picket line 
as being just one more day, just one more day." 

In the play the strikers say, "We are doing this for 
our families, so they will have decent pay, decent bene- 
fits, and respect for the job they do. We will not allow 
them to cut our pay and make it a road for other busi- 
nesses to bust the unions.... [Strikebreakers] work for 
little money and move on to better paying jobs, so there 
is high turnover and the quality of the hotel is going 
downhill — it is dirty.” Members of UNITE HERE 
passed out postcards for us to sign in support of a pro- 
posed ordinance in Chicago to mandate that people 
coming here and to the Congress Hotel know of the 
strike. 

The gala was held at Roosevelt University and our 
partner is the New Deal Studies there. Margaret Rung, 
director of New Deal Studies, called our attention to 
the "Our Deal" series of fireside chats to be held 
throughout the year at Roosevelt reflecting on the con- 
servative turn the U.S. has taken in its attacks on pro- 
gressive programs. 

Leaving the gala we looked across the street and saw 
a dozen or so people walking the picket line, still strik- 
ing the Congress Hotel. 

—Sue Straus, President, WWHP 

Hardships from 
Longbridge closing 

BIRMIMGHAM, ENGLAND— The closure of the Rover 
plant at Longbridge was announced today. It is sug- 
gested that the average worker will receive close to 
$10,000. However, the scale of the payouts will be 
much smaller. Anyone who has a car purchased from 
the company will be $6,000 in debt, as the company car 
buying scheme has collapsed. 

But the situation is worse than this, sending some 
families into greater personal debt and some relation- 
ships and marriages into divorce. Even when the indi- 
vidual finds a job, it can take up to two years to recov- 
er — in some instances, never. 

It also comes at a time when benefits and pensions 
are under attack. People may or may not be able to 
claim benefits or sick leave. To some extent it’s a home 
goal for the government, which has decided to place the 
economy on center stage for the May 5 election. 

It has already received a warning from the IMF over 
public spending. Within days of this censure it has 
been forced to offer $300 million in some kind of rescue 
bid for the components industry and retraining. 

The British car industry had been in trouble for some 
time. The Phoenix group took over Longbridge for just £10 
and a long-term loan of a billion dollars. The published 
accounts show a $400 million discrepancy. The directors 
are believed to have acquired at least $90 million. 

The Shanghai Automobile Company acquired Rover 
for around $130 million, including all cars presently 
held. The $2 billion company is said to have no assets of 
worth — their management center is reputed to be ring 
fenced by the Phoenix holding company. If there is fraud, 
there is a poor record of the courts establishing it. 

In the late 1960s there was a series of government 
initiatives by Labour to restrain the unions. They 
included Industrial Labour Courts or Tribunals, codifi- 
cation of relationship and duties, and redundancy 
packages. 

The legal attacks accompanied direct attacks by the 
employers. These ideological offensives included sweet- 
heart agreements and going over the heads of stewards 
and decapitating rank-and-file trade unionists. 

The defeat of the miners strike of 1984-85 helped 
lead to the industrial malaise of today. No lessons 
appear to have been learned. 

— Patrick 
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25 years as editor of 
News & Letters 

On the 50th anniversary of the first issue of 
News & Letters, we reprint excerpts from the 
December 1980 "Worker’s Journal, " the column by 
founding editor Charles Denby. 

by Chartes Denby 

One of the reviews of my [book] Indignant 
Heart: A Black Worker’s Journal by a history pro- 
fessor at the University of Indiana stated that the 
difference between Parts I [published in 1952] and 
II [published in 1978] is understandable if read- 
ers keep in mind the terrific changes that came 
about in race relations and at the work benches in 
the U.S. between the appearances of the two 
parts... 

There have been terrific changes in the past 25 
years and that has made me a different person. 
But to me the chief reason I am a different person 
is my 25 years as editor of News & Letters. My 
experience throughout those years has taught me 
more about what journalism really is than any 
journalism School could teach. It is a question of 
learning, not just editing. Let me go back to how it 
all began. 

What I had been learning then in the movement 
was that it wasn’t left all to intellectuals to do all 
the thinking and writing, but that workers could 
do it too. There didn’t need to be this separation 
that I had been taught all my life between mental 
and manual labor, where the educated do all the 
thinking and the workers do all the legwork. 

When there had been a break in the state-capi- 
talist tendency and the Marxist-Humanist news- 
paper News & Letters was formed, I was asked to 
become the editor. At first I was reluctant. The 
thought kept turning over in my mind that it was 
all right to have a worker-editor as a policy, but it 
was something else to put it into practice, espe- 
cially starting with me. But after I kept hearing 
the words coming from everyone about myself 
becoming the editor, I decided to try it out. 

One of the crucial events that happened during 
the first year I was editor was the Montgomery 
Bus Boycott. I went down to Montgomery with 
some ideas of my own. In particular, one old story 
I’d heard said no sailor, no matter how long he has 
been sailing the high seas, can look out one morn- 
ing across a calm sea and predict when a storm 
will arise, when the waves and current will come 
in with such force that it will sweep everything 
ashore. 

I know that many Blacks had been put in jail 
and some had been shot and even killed for doing 
exactly what Mrs. Rosa Parks had done by not 
moving to give up her seat to a white person. So I 
understood about not being able to predict the 
time and place people will rise up and revolt 
against their oppressors. 

You saw it so clearly in Montgomery. Rev. King 
had recognized it also, saying that he did not orga- 
nize the boycotters, he joined their movement. 

Montgomery was only the beginning of the way 
N&L followed all the forces of revolution and 
reported on all the freedom struggles, North and 
South. We did it in a different way than any other 
paper, even the Left papers... 

N&L is still a paper where everyone involved is 
learning and thinking, from the editor to the work- 
er who writes about his or her shop... 
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When News & Letters was born 


EDITORS NOTE 

In observance of the 50th year of News and Letters 
Committees and its publication, News & Letters , we 
reprint a part of the 1986 pamphlet The Myriad 
Global Crises of the 1980s and the Nuclear World 
Since World War II, in particular the section "From 
the Birth of News & Letters, 1955, to Marxism and 
Freedom, 1957." 

"The myriad global crises," wrote Raya Dunayev- 
skaya at the time, "have been the spur to a re-exam- 
ination of the whole nuclear world since World War 
II. That is the reason for the title of this pamphlet." 
In it, she discussed the half-century of development 
of her Marxist-Humanism, represented in The Raya 
Dunayevskaya Collection, and in 30 years, to then, of 
News & Letters. 

Accompanying the excerpt are two articles, "A day 
to remember" and “Njeri”, a Kenyan woman freedom 
fighter. A third, by Charles Denby about his 25 years 
as editor of News & Letters, is on page 3. The pam- 
phlet is available from N&L. 


W ith the eyes of 1985, the idea of a 
Marxist-Humanist paper beginning publication 
June 1955, when McCarthyism was still raging, 
seems, strangely enough, very todayish. The idea of a 
struggle for freedom that would make inseparable the- 
ory and practice, and have that relation as the deter- 
minant, does indeed remain an imperative... 

The three post- World War II decades, 1955-1985, not 
only tested Marx’s philosophy of liberation when one 
must fight under the whip of counter-revolution, but 
also saw the emergence of new passions and forces 
opposing capitalist-imperialism. Thus was signified the 
dawning of a hew epoch. 

To examine the first year of our existence, especially 
the first issue of News & Letters, will reveal, first, what 
we heard, and second, the meaning we gave to what we 
heard by declaring it to be "a movement from practice 
that is itself a form of theory." It is this we held to be 
the challenge which theoreticians must face in working 
out the dialectic philosophy of the age. 

The uniqueness of the simultaneity of act and of 
thought in the 1950s — in such events as the 1949-50 
Miners’ General Strike and the 1953 East German 
Revolt — was a spur to the publication of News & Let- 
ters. Thus we set aside a specific section entitled "Coal 
and Its People," which we explained in an article in the 
first issue, "A Coal Section because..." That section had 
been born from the kind of questions posed by that 
1949-50 Miners’ General Strike against Automation, 
which was then merely known as the struggle against 
the introduction of a new kind of machine, "the contin- 
uous miner," into the coalfields. In battling what the 
miners called a "man-killer," the miners insisted they 
were not interested mainly in the question of wages. 
Rather, they asked what kind of labor man should do. 
Why was there such a big division between thinking 
and doing? 

In 1953, in a very different country, East Germany, 
there was a rebellion against "work norms" (speed-up). 
Here the workers coupled their economic demands at 
the point of production with the political demand for 
freedom. It was the first-ever general strike from under 
Communist totalitarianism. Their slogan was "Bread 
and Freedom." This new battle spread through East 
Europe. It came to a climax in the Hungarian Revolu- 
tion of 1956, which brought onto the present historic 
stage philosophic questions that had been raised in 
Marx’s Humanist Essays of 1844. 

Issue number one of News & Letters demonstrated 
our international dimension in its very appearance in 


From fhe first issue of News & Letters, June 1955 


‘Njeri...’ 


Njeri is an African woman. Her home is in Kenya, 
a country in East Africa which has been in the grip 
of civil war for almost three years. The civil war was 
started by the British authorities when they 
declared an Emergency in October 1952 because the 
people of Kenya were trying to help themselves. 
They want their rights as human beings which the 
minority of white settlers had taken from them. 

Njeri is a woman of about 53... Like Harriet Tub- 
man during our own Civil War, she cannot read or 
write legibly. She is in a prison camp with about 
9,000 other African women. She has been very badly 
treated and everybody thought she was going to die. 

This remarkable woman founded the first inde- 
pendent women’s movement in East Africa. She 
started her work in 1940 when, independently of any 
man, she organized African women to establish, at 
the Kenya Teachers College, facilities for girls to 
equal those enjoyed by the boys. But there is more 
behind the African women’s movement... It is not 
simply for equality with African men. It is for equal- 
ity of Africans in relation to anyone else in the 
world. 

Njeri’s story, and the story of the people of Kenya, 
is told by Mbiyu Koinange in The People of Kenya 
Speak for Themselves, which is dedicated to her. 



June 1955, to commemorate the second anniversary of 
the June 17 East German Revolt. This was discussed in 
our "World Comment" section of this first issue. Our 
editorial, "Why We Appear," expressed our relation to 
our readers as writers here in America. The uniqueness 
of our paper was manifested in the following: 

1. The editors were two workers, Johnny Zupan and 
Charles Denby. Charles Denby, a Black production 
worker, was soon to become the sole editor. This was the 
first time ever that a U.S. Black production worker 
became the editor of a Marxist paper. 

2. Nor was the Black dimension limited to editor- 
ship. The very first issue of News & Letters reproduced 
a picture of Njeri, a Kenyan woman who was a central 
figure in the Mau Mau struggle for freedom from 
British imperialism. (Both Njeri's piece and "World 
Comment" are excerpted below. — Ed.) It was to her 
that the booklet, 

People of Kenya 
Speak for Them- 
selves, was dedi- 
cated.(l) 

The year 1955 
was filled not only 
with McCarthy- 
ism, but with 
racism of the most 
barbaric kind — as 
witness the mur- 
der of Emmett 
Till. Always see- 
ing the new oppo- 
sition, the 

absolute opposite 
of the barbarism, 
is the only way to 
know how to fight 
in a positive way. 

Thus, our front 
page article on Oct. 5, 1955, was not just a report of the 
horrors of Till’s murder, but of the Black mass reaction 
to it. When the Montgomery Bus Boycott broke out 
later that same year, our editor, Charles Denby, went to 
Alabama to meet with the participants in that bus boy- 
cott. What we presented in the pages of News & Letters 
was a report of the beginnings of the Black Revolution. 
It became crystal clear that this movement wasn’t the 
act of any single individual but was masses in motion — 
what we would later call Black masses as vanguard. 

3. The category of Women’s Liberation as Reason as 
well as revolutionary force was seen in News & Letters 
from the start. It was not alone that a Black woman, 
Ethel Dunbar, authored a column she called 'We Are 
Somebody"(2), but that News & Letters had no less 
than two other women columnists — Jerry Kegg on the 
Labor page and Angela Terrano, who was also a work- 
er, writing a column called 
"Working for Independence," 
first on the Youth page and 
later on the Labor page. 

4. The Youth column was 
then written by Robert Ellery, 
who edited the page and 
called his column "Thinking It 
Out." He later wrote the front 
page article which clearly 
showed that, far from the 
youth being a "Beat Genera- 
tion," they were in fact a new 
force of revolution — "Rebels 
With A Cause" (Feb. 5, 1957). 

5. To be noted as pivotal as well was the section 
devoted to "Readers’ Views” which was created to give 
priority not merely to letters to the editor, but also to 
unwritten letters, i.e., to views of non-members, often 
only spoken. The purpose of this section was to reveal 
what people thought and said of the world, and of their 
own fives, which would not depend on whether or not 
they were writers. Rather, it was a question of our 
members needing to be alert to what the masses said to 
each other, what they thought, how they felt, whether 
at work or just on public transportation. Involved here 
is the whole concept of oral history... 

6. An "MD" column was written by a doctor. It did not 
limit itself to medical problems, though central to the 
column would be specific questions about industrial ill- 
nesses and about the social nature of illness. Thus, the 
MD column dealt with such other topics as a review of 
Herbert Marcuse’s Eros and Civilization (Feb. 5, 1957); 
and a series of four articles developed a view of "The 
Biological Basis of Marxist-Humanism" (April to Octo- 
ber, 1960). 

7. Finally, there was my column, "Two Worlds," 
which had an overline, "Notes from a Diary," and was, 
at first, unsigned. My first column dealt with "Letter 
Writing and the New Passions" that signaled the birth 
of a new epoch. 

In 1955 our very first conference, which had decided 
to publish this paper. News & Letters, edited by work- 
ers, had at the same time assigned me to complete the 
study of Marxism. that I had been working on for a 
decade. It would be called Marxism and Freedom and 
would articulate both the American roots of Marxism 
and Marx’s world Humanist concepts. It would not be 
completed until 1957. Before its appearance, however, 
we did issue our very first pamphlet, which reproduced 


Theoreticians 
cannot be 
bystanders to a 
paper that mir- 
rors the work- 
ers’ thoughts 
and activities 
as they happen. 


in mimeographed form my translation of Lenin’s Philo- 
sophic Notebooks, which had never been available in 
English before. That same pamphlet contained, as well, 
my May 1953 Letters on Hegel’s Absolute Idea. It is in 
these letters that I held that inherent in Hegel’s 
Absolute Idea as a unity of theory and practice was the 
presence of a movement from practice. 

I felt that in our age, when the workers’ movement 
from practice had manifested itself as a form of theory, 
it was the task of Marxists to face this new reality in 
such a way that all relations between workers and 
intellectuals change. One manifestation of that was 
that workers became editors. But that did not mean 
that there would be no work for the intellectuals who 
were revolutionary and who participated with the 
workers in all their actions. Here is what I wrote in my 
"Two Worlds" column of Aug. 5, 1955, about the unique 

combination of 
worker and intel- 
lectual that News 
& Letters was 
establishing. We 
insisted that this 
was "the prac- 
tice of the break- 
down of the most 
monstrous divi- 

a sion of all — the 
division between 
mental and man- 
ual labor... The 
intellectual must 
be attuned to 
hear that move- 
ment from prac- 
tice to theory. 
This is the 
nub. ..Theoreti- 
cians cannot be 
bystanders to a paper that mirrors the workers’ 
thoughts and activities as they happen." 

This conception became historically as well as cur- 
rently alive as the East European revolts reached their 
first climax in the Hungarian Revolution of 1956. Along 
with establishing Workers’ Councils at the point of pro- 
duction, instead of the state-controlled unions, that 
revolution, as well, saw the appearance of innumerable 
newspapers and, as I mentioned above, the 1844 
Humanist Essays of Marx were brought onto the his- 
toric stage as a cogent point of discussion. It Was pre- 
cisely those Essays which we had translated in the 
1940s, had been unable to find a publisher for, and 
which we had decided to include as an appendix to 
Marxism and Freedom, which was just then being com- 
pleted. 

Just as my breakthrough on the Absolute Idea, 
where I had singled out the movement from practice, 
set the structure for Marxism and Freedom, from 1776 
Until Today, so the Hungarian Revolution gave a 
todayness to Marx’s Humanist Essays, while the Mont- 
gomery Bus Boycott made inseparable the Black Revo- 
lution and its international dimension. In the Intro- 

ConUnued on page 11 


From fhe first issue of News & Letters, June 1955 

'A day to remember 1 

...Two years ago, on June 17, 1953, East German 
workers struck against the brutal production sched- 
ules ordered by the Communist government. All over 
East Germany, strikes and demonstrations broke 
out. Men, women and youth came together shouting, 
"We will not be slaves." Russian troops and tanks 
were called out. A number of Germans were killed by 
rifle and machine-gun fire. Others were crushed to 
death beneath the tracks of Russian tanks. 

In spite of this, the demonstrations spread up one 
street and down another. In East Berlin, a young 
man, under fire, climbed the famous Brandenburg 
Gate and tore down the Communist flag. Elsewhere, 
demonstrators broke into police stations, disarmed 
the "People’s Police" and freed political prisoners. In 
the end, the government gave way and withdrew the 
production schedules.5 

How did the politicians and leaders of the West, 
who claim to be opposed to Communist tyranny, 
respond to the German workers on June 17? They 
urged them to keep order. To win a few propaganda 
points, Eisenhower offered food to the East German 
authorities to ease the tension. Of course it was 
refused as he knew it would be... 

The German workers, on the other hand, men, 
women and youth, showed the world the only way to 
fight Communism. They did not choose between the 
Communism of the East or the anti-Communism of 
the West. They said, "We will not be slaves." And they 
struck. 

Their action has changed the face of Europe. It 
toppled Beria in Russia and exposed the West in its 
sabotage of this popular uprising. Everywhere work- 
ing people caught a glimpse of a new society strug- 
gling to be born. This June 17, the second anniver- 
sary of the German events, News & Letters goes to 
press for the first time. 
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Marx's Humanism and the fight for a new ecology 


by Peter Hudis 

The future of an ecological critique of existing society, 
if not the existence of society itself, depends upon halt- 
ing capital’s relentless drive for self-expansion. That 
the global self-expansion of capital is producing ram- 
pant destruction of natural habitats, innumerable 
species and social cohesion has become so evident as to 
hardly invite serious challenge. Far more challenging, 
however, is the question of whether capital’s destructive 
course of self-expansion can be stopped before it con- 
sumes the lifeblood of the planet itself. 

What can be done to stop capital’s drive for self- 
expansion? Clearly, state-directed economic develop- 
ment is no solution, as shown by the horrid environ- 
mental record of the former "Communist" regimes as 
well as the failures of Western Social-Democracy to halt 
environmental destruction. In response to this, some 
argue today that capital’s destructive logic of self- 
expansion is inherently rooted in economic develop- 
ment and even in civilization itself. Ridding the world of 
environmental destruction, according to this view, 
requires surrendering the notion that economic devel- 
opment, industrialization, and modernization can in 
any way be considered "progressive." 

A Marxist-Humanist approach to the ecological crisis 
rejects the view that capital can be controlled by the 
state and the view that civilization and/or economic 
development must be jettisoned in the name of ecologi- 
cal diversity. Those who favor the "collective" owner- 
ship of capital make the same mistake as those who dis- 
parage economic development and civilization — they 
both view capital as a thing instead of as a specific 
social relation of production. 

Capital, however, is not a thing; it is a social relation 
mediated by the instrumentality of things. As Marx 
.wrote in his Economic and Philosophic Manuscripts of 
1844, capital is "the expression of a special sort of work 
which is indifferent to its content, of complete being-for- 
self, of abstraction from all other being.’Xl) Just as the 
labor that creates capital is indifferent to its content, 
capital as self-expanding value is indifferent to any 
material or natural property confronting it, even 
though capital must assume a concrete, material form. 

Capital is congealed labor. But capital is not the con- 
gealation of just any kind of labor. In Capital Marx 
wrote of the kind of labor that does not produce capital: 
"Labor is the universal condition for the metabolic 
interaction between man and nature, the ever-lasting 
nature-imposed condition of human existence, and it is 
therefore independent of every form of that existence, 
or rather is common to all forms of society in which 
human beings live."(2) Labor in this generic sense does 
not exist apart from or outside of nature. 

As Marx wrote in his Critique of the Gotha Program 
in 1875, "labor is only the manifestation of one natural 
force, human labor power." Marx therefore opposed 
those socialists who (in his words) "attribute a super- 
natural creative power to labor. "(3) The labor that "is 
common to all form of society in which human beings 
live" is dependent on nature, bound by its limits, and 
defined by its ability to interact with nature. 

In capitalism, however, the nature of "labor" is radi- 
cally transformed. Labor in capitalism takes on the 
two-fold form of concrete labor (the specific exercise of 
human muscle and mind) and abstract labor (labor in 
general, which is indifferent to any natural or human 
content). Abstract labor is an abstract "being-for-self ' 
that disregards the externalities of nature. When labor 
assumes a dual character society inevitably becomes 
governed by the drive to produce for the sake of pro- 
ducing an ever-greater abstraction, value. 

For this reason efforts to control capital or to "reject” 
it without uprooting value production is self-defeating. 
Capital devastates natural habitats, eliminates species, 
and shows disregard for nature because it is the expres- 
sion of abstract, alienated labor. So long as labor 
assumes a value form of mediation, capital will find a 
way to persevere regardless of the acts of the state, the 
community, or the most well-intentioned individuals. 

Likewise, any effort to turn the clock back by reject- 
ing economic development, let alone "civilization," is 
quixotic — not to mention that it ignores the urgent need 
for economic development and modernization in a world 
where a third of the global labor force is unemployed or 
underemployed, where two billion people live on less 
than a dollar a day, and where the most basic amenities 
of housing, sanitation, and transportation technology is 
out of reach for hundreds of millions. Like so many 
heads springing from the head of hydra, capital will 
find a way to persevere in its destructive path as long 
as we do not break free of value production by creating 
a totally new kind of labor 

TIME AND SOCIAL LABOR 

What does it mean to create a new kind of labor that 
breaks from the logic of value production? It cannot be 
achieved simply by changing property forms. It can only 
be ended by transforming conditions of labor in which 
work becomes "thing-like," abstract, and hence a source 
of capitalist value and Surplus value. 

It is crucial to note that value is not determined by 
the actual amount of time it takes to produce a com- 
modity. Value is instead determined by the average 
amount of time that it takes to produce a commodity. If 
it takes 36 hours to assemble a car in China, but 24 
hours to assemble one in the U.S., the 12 hours of addi- 
tional labor in China create no value. Value is deter- 



Discussion on 


environmental issues 


mined by the amount of socially necessary labor time 
required to create a commodity. Because of this there is 
a constant pressure to produce faster and faster. "Man 
becomes time's carcass."(4) This is why the rape of the 
environment is endemic to capitalism. Time becomes an 
abstract, external measure that must be obeyed regard- 
less of any limits. 

The only way to change this is by uprooting the two- 
fold character of labor, in which labor time takes on 
the dual form of individual working time vs. the 
amount of social labor that it represents. 

Labor is either forcefully associat 
ed or freely asso- 
ciated; there is no 
in-between. In 

capitalism all 

labor is forced 
labor, even when it 
is formally "free," 

■ because labor is 
employed for the 
sole purpose of aug- 
menting value. One 
has no choice in the 
matter; if you wish 
to work regardless of 
the amount of value 
created you will be 
shown the door. Alie- 
nated labor cannot be 
ended simply by 
achieving "free associ- 
ation" in the political sphere (a view shared by many 
social ecologists); it can be ended only by creating new 
relations at work and in society as a whole that abol- 
ishes the split in the category of labor. 

What happens to time in a freely associated society? 
Time no longer is what rules us; we instead rule time. 
There is of course still a need to economize on time in a 
non-capitalist society. The difference is that, unlike in 
capitalism, where the economization of time is imposed 
forcefully from without through an abstract standard, 
in a freely associated society the laborers consciously 
and deliberately decide what to produce and how to 
produce based on the amount of time at their disposal. 
Instead of us being a slave to time, time becomes the 
space for our human development. 

While Marx knew that uprooting capitalism would 
entail a long and bloody process, he held that freely 
associated labor must emerge in the immediate after- 
math of a revolution for it to have any chance of success. 
As Raya Dunayevskaya put it, "Marx saw the free time 
liberated from capitalist exploitation as time for the 
free development of the individual’s power, of his natu- 
ral and acquired talents. He did not consider that 
Utopia. It was not the hereafter. It was the road to be 
taken, on the morrow of capitalism’s fall, if the nation- 
alized means of production were to serve any better end 
than the privately owned means of production.”® 

WHAT HAPPENS AFTER? 

Alienated labor, which is the basis of value produc- 
tion and capital’s werewolf hunger for self-expansion, 
cannot be abolished by dictates or programs; nor can it 
be ended by the actions of some enlightened "leader- 
ship," no matter how well intentioned. It can be ended 
only by an all-sided "revolution in permanence." For 
this reason we must seriously explore the question of 
what happens after the revolution before it occurs. 

If we wait for the moment of revolution to figure out 
how to transcend alienation, as if liberation depends on 
spontaneity and experimentation, we will find our- 
selves ill prepared to deal with the question of how to 
fundamentally transform production relations. It is not 
possible to impede the destructive path of capital with- 
out a revolution. But it is also not possible to make a 
successful revolution without a concept of "what hap- 
pens after" that can spell out how the seizure of power 
can lead to the effective breaking down of the law of 
value and the dual character of labor. For this reason 
Marxist-Humanists stress organizational responsibility 
for working out Marx’s philosophy of "revolution in per- 
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"Labor is not the source of all 
wealth. Nature is just as much 
the source of use values as 
labor, which itself is only the 
manifestation of a force of 
nature, human labor power.* 
— Karl Marx (1875) 
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manence" in light of today’s realities.® 

Many conceptual roadblocks remain in the way of 
achieving this. Take Istvan Meszaros’ Beyond Capital—- 
a serious, 1,000-page study that contains an important 
ecological perspective. In the course of this study 
Meszaros takes issue with Marx’s declaration that the 
workers "ought to inscribe on their banner the revolu- 
tionary watchword, Abolition of the Wages System!" 
Mdszaros writes, "there is a great deal in the ‘wages sys- 
tem’ that... must be tran- 
scended on the long- 
term time-scale of the 
new historic form."(7) 
Meszaros admits he 
is critical of Marx for 
saying wage labor can 
be abolished shortly 
after a revolution. He 
of course has the right 
to criticize Marx, but 
s the question is what 
is lost in doing so. 
$ Meszaros’s critique 
| has him conclude: 
Is "Immediately after 
*s the ‘expropriation of 
| the expropriators’ 
2 not only the inherit- 
Brazit e( i means, materials 
and technology of 
production remain the same... hut the very 
organization of the labor process itself stays deeply 
embedded in that hierarchical social division of labor 
which happens to be the heaviest burden of the inherit- 
ed past.” 

The problem with this is that if the hierarchical divi- 
sion of labor and the wages system persist for a pro- 
longed period after a revolution, capital as the medium 
of social interaction must persist for a long period as 
well. After all, wage labor implies capital, and capital 
implies wage labor; each stands or falls on the basis of 
the other. If capital remains the prevailing medium of 
social interaction even after a revolution, how is the 
destructive impact of capital to be halted? The logical 
conclusion (which Meszaros himself refrains from pro- 
viding) is that capital must be controlled by the state, 
the community, or the "revolutionary" leadership. 

If such a conclusion is unacceptable, we must reject 
the premise upon which it is based. Attempts to avoid 
the conclusion by reverting to primitivist or anti-devel- 
opmental perspectives do no good at all, not least 
because they fail to address the burning question of 
how to achieve industrialization and economic develop- 
ment in a non-capitalist manner. 

Humanity remains very much in need of economic 
and social development; the crushing poverty that 
afflicts over half the planet is living proof of it. We can- 
not count on the self-expansion of capital to achieve 
this: one, because capital’s very existence places the life 
of our planet in jeopardy; and two, because contempo- 
rary capitalism is structurally incapable of generating 
development and opportunity for the mass of humanity. 
This is evident from the way capitalism is increasingly 
abandoning the field of production by investing vast 
amounts of social wealth and energy in unproductive 
sectors, where (for now at least) the system is able to 
obtain a greater mass of profits. 

The question isn't to have or not have development 
but what kind of development can meet human needs 
without relying on value production. Dunayevskaya 
grappled with this question half a century ago; it is high 
time that we do so as well.® Though we face many dif- 
ficult theoretical and practical problems in working 
through these unresolved questions, Marxist-Human- 
ism contains a rich conceptual foundation for dealing 
with them that can be developed anew for our times. 

NOTES 

1. See Economic and Philosophic Manuscripts of 1844, in 
Marx-Engels Collected Works, Vol. 3 (New York: International 
Publishers, 1975), p. 286. 

2. Karl Marx, Capital, Vol. I (New York: Vintage, 1977), p. 
290. 

3. Karl Marx, Critique of the Gotha Program (New York: 
International Publishers, 1933), p. 21. 

4. Marx, Poverty of Philosophy, Collected Works, Vol. 6 (New 
York: International Publishers, 1976), p. 127. 

5. Marxism and Freedom, by Raya Dunayevskaya (Amherst, 
New York: Humanity Books, 2000) p, 64. 

6. See Dunayevskaya’s The Power of Negativity (Lanham: 
Lexington Books, 2002) for a discussion of this issue. 

7. Istvan Meszaros, Beyond Capital: Towards a Theory of 
Transition (New York: Monthly Review Books, 1995), p. 489. 
Meszaros quotes Marx’s statement on abolishing the wages 
system from Wages, Price and Profit. In his Critique of the 
Gotha Program Marx likewise says that wage labor is abol- 
ished not only in the "higher” phase of communism but in the 
lower stage, "as it emerges from capitalist society": "The pro- 
ducers do not exchange their products; just as little does the 
labor embodied in the products appear here as the value of the 
products... The same amount of work which he has given to 
society in one form, he receives back in another... that is, equal 
quantities of labor in one form are exchanged for equal quan- 
tities of labor in another form” (p. 29). 

8. See Dunayevskaya’s Nationalism, Communism, Marxist 
Humanism, and the Afro-Asian Revolutions [original 1958] 
(Chicago: News and Letters, 1984). 
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DOES MARX'S VALUE THEORY MATTER? 


A lot of Marxists say that you can be a 
Marxist and drop Marx's value theory, 
since no reputable economist believes in 
it. Left economists, like Okishio, say they 
are "correcting" Marx. But it is impor- 
tant not to drop value theory because it 
goes into what happens to the humanity 
of workers. Everyone sees that capital- 
ism has reduced workers to counting the 
time they put in at work. But that does- 
n't make visible how labor is separated 
from the laborer. In his review of The 
New Value- Controversy and the Founda- 
tions of Economics (March-April N&L), 
Tom More says that to develop an alter- 
native we have to know what capitalism 
is. It is not "money making money.” It is 
how you become bifurcated as a person. 
Marx is the only one who explains why 
that is and how that happens. 

David Mfzuno'Oto 
Oakland, Cal. 

*** 

I enjoyed the article on "Why Marx's 
theory of value matters" in the last issue. 
It is great to read that the claims of 
internal inconsistency in Marx’s value 
theory have been refuted and it has been 
found sound. I never thought it could be 
anything but sound. What are all those 
"Marxologists" talking about? Does any- 
one really have to read thick books with 
miles of complex figures to understand 
surplus value? Can anyone say workers 
do not produce values that are greater 
than their wages? If most of the world's 
proletariat can't read these complex 
books does it mean they will never be 
able to understand the "transformation 
problem"? Marxism is the poor man's 
philosophy, right? In your paper it says 
that N&L stands for the abolition of cap- 
italism. I agree with your goals. But do 
the Marxologists agree and should we 
care what they think? 

Sid Rasmussen 
Iowa 

The common opinion I run into is 
that we need only a little bit of Marx 
sprinkled in along with a pinch from 
Frankfurt School as well as Habermas. 
But Marx's value theory is needed to 
get to universality and necessity. I had 
a professor who would point out that 
Marx had not predicted such-and-such 
a phenomenon. It is a category error 
because Marx was working out a cri- 
tique of political economy, not predict- 
ing the future. 

Still studying 
New York 

Ideas matter because we are engaged 
in a battle of ideas. A lot of thought has 
gone into the suppression of Marxism. 
Tom More stated why this is so: "But in 
their totality (the papers in this collec- 
tion under review) they make it plain 


that the return to the text of Marx is 
charged with explosive potential in the 
academy and beyond it." 

Teacher 
New York 

It's not a matter of whether Marx is 
always right, but of getting right what 
Marx had to say. 

Student 

q - New York 

CELEBRATING 
MAY DAY IN 2005 

We of Lalit — in collaboration with 
members of the national women's libera- 
tion movement and the organized work- 
ers of many different trade unions — will 
be holding a celebration on Labour Day, 
which falls on May 1 here in Mauritius. 

The date for general elections here are 
announced that same day. The election 
comes at the time Free Zone workers are 
being retrenched continuously, as facto- 
ries close in Mauritius and re-open in 
China, Madagascar, and India. Thou- 
sands of sugar industry workers are 
being pensioned off and their very jobs 
destroyed, as the sugar estates with the 
backing of the government plan to build 
luxury villas for millionaires, destroying 
the little fertile land that remains and 
"creating" a handful of jobs in colonial- 
type domestic work. . 

The theme of our Labour Day celebra- 
tion this year will be "Labour against 
Capital in 2005." We would welcome hav- 
ing a message from you to translate into 
Kreol and read out to the meeting. 

Ragini Klstnasamy 
Mauritius 


PAPACY REGIME CHANGE 

The regime change in the papacy came 
a month after the city Catholic school 
where I teach was shut down by Cardinal 
Adam Maida, along with 15 other city 
and inner-ring suburban schools. The 
Archdiocese claims to have tried to work 
with those schools to get them "financial- 
ly correct." The school was founded in 
. 1967 in the wake of the Detroit Rebellion 
explicitly to realize the "urban mission" 
of the Detroit Archdiocese. It has used 
sit-ins and picket lines in the past in 
order to remain open in times of financial 
crisis. Now it is rumored that the Arch- 
diocese is negotiating a business proposi- 
tion to reopen the closed schools as char- 
ter schools. But they won't talk to a group 
of alumni, the campus priest and parents 
who are trying to open the school under 
its own charter. The campus priest 
summed it up when he said, "Never let 
your Catholicism interfere with your 
spirituality." 

Teacher 

Detroit 



50 YEARS OF NEWS & LETTERS 


As News and Letters Committees cel- 
ebrates its first 50 years of existence we 
have to look back to see all that has hap- 
pened in those 50 years: the Civil Rights 
Movement, the continuing 
struggle for the rights of 
women, and a newfound 
understanding for all relating 
issues of sexual preference. 

We have witnessed the fall of 
Communism and the reaffir- 
mation of the philosophy of 
Marxist-Humanism. We 
have seen the tragedies of 
Kosova, Rwanda, and Sep- 
tember 11, 2001. And we 
have seen youth rise up 
and be heard. 

Throughout those 50 
years N&L has reported the stories of 
the masses, often the only forum where 
those voices were shared with the rest of 
the world. When genocide reared its 
ugly head, N&L voices were often the 
first or only voices to speak out. In Mem- 
phis, California, Chicago, New York, 
Detroit, and around the world, for the 
last 50 years N&LC has been at the 
forefront of every historical (people-ori- 
ented) event of history and has reported 
it diligently. 

I was surprised at the decision in this 
landmark year to change the publishing 
run of the publication. At a time when 
people are finding themselves in the 
midst of unparalleled change even 
greater than the fall of the Soviet Union 
and its distorted views of Marxism, we 



should be moving forward, providing 
more fuel for the revolutionary fires. 

One of the first things I do after read- 
ing each issue of the paper is to read the 
section called "Who we are and what we 
stand for" or the Constitution of 
N&LC which states: "It is our 
aim... to promote the firmest 
unity among workers, Blacks 
and other minorities, Women, 
youth, and those intellectuals 
who have broken with the rul- 
ing bureaucracy of both capital 
and labor." We do not separate 
mass activities from the activity 
of thinking, it states. It is neces- 
sary to be careful, then, to have a 
balance of theory and philosophy, 
and to define how that relates to 
practice as N&L reaches out to the 
men and women of the Mississippi Delta 
and the Appalachians, to the scholar at 
Columbia as well as to the worker in 
Detroit or Gary, as well as to the young 
Asians or Hispanics working in sweat- 
shops or in the fields. 

"The whole movement of history," 
wrote Marx in 1844, "is, on the one 
hand, the actual act of creation — the act 
by which its empirical being was born; 
on the other hand, for its thinking con- 
sciousness, it is the realised and recog- 
nized process of development." Let 
N&LC grow and develop so that 50 
years from now we can see true and per- 
manent revolutionary change. 

Robert Taliaferro 
Wisconsin 


The day before the male leaders of the 
Catholic Church reaffirmed their deter- 
mination to keep women in their place 
by selecting one of the most reactionary 
of their own as the new Pope, a group of 
Catholic women demonstrated at Chica- 
go's Holy Name Cathedral for more deci- 
sion-making power in the church. Citing 
an estimated 500 million Catholic 
women worldwide, the demonstrators 
set off pink smoke (as a male passerby 
shouted "heresy") to symbolize the 
absence of women in this important 
selection process. "Every country, every 
race, every ethnic origin is welcome add 
represented in the Sistine Chapel — pro- 
vided you are male," said the executive 
director of the national Coalition of 
American Nuns. As the pink smoke bil- 
lowed skyward, a 90-year-old grand- 
mother cheered. 

Mary Jo Grey 


The new Pope Benedict XVI is credit- 
ed as being opposed to the death penalty 
and to war. But in 2004, in a memoran- 
dum he sent to U.§. Catholic bishops he 
made it clear that "not all moral issues 
have the same moral weight as abortion 
and euthanasia.. ..While the Church 
exhorts civil authorities to seek peace, 
not war, and to exercise discretion aiid 
mercy in imposing punishment on crimi- 
nals... there may be a legitimate diversi- 
ty of opinion even among Catholics about 
waging war and applying the death 
penalty, but not, however, with regard 1 to 
abortion and euthanasia.” Isn't that 
what they call "religious grocery shop- 
ping" when they criticize Catholic 
women for practicing birth control? 


HUMAN NEEDS 

In "A look at the young Marx's 
humanism" on the Youth Page of the 
March-April issue, Carlos Saracino says 
that "Marx does not merely confine his 
view of human need to scientific and eco- 
nomic development, but also to all sorts 
of creative activity, from art to poetry." I 
really liked where he was going with 
that. But in his conclusion, where he is 
looking at the real value of exploring 
those non-material dimensions of being 
human he says theory acquires its merit 
"insofar as it is practical theory, that is 
insofar as it has the power to influence 
and direct action.” But do poetry and art 
need to lead to directing action if 
"human power is its own end"? 


Oakland, Cal. 


TORTURE AND HUMAN 
RIGHTS 

The ACLU and Human Rights First 
have sued Defense Secretary Rumsfeld 
for having responsibility for U.S. torture 
policies. The lead counsel in the lawsuit 
said he bears direct and ultimate respon- 
sibility "by personally authorizing 
unlawful interrogation techniques and 
abdicating his legal duty to stop torture." 
Rumsfeld is charged with violating the 
U.S. Constitution and international law 
in the lawsuit. Earlier he was named in 
an indictment in Germany alleging war 
crimes. Things are looking up for those 
who believe in the rule of law. Eventual- 
ly perhaps Bush can be prosecuted, 
along with his stooges for invading Iraq 
under false pretenses and causing the 
deaths of 1,500 U.S. service persons as 
well as over 100,000 Iraqis. 

Anti-war activist 


For the first time in Chicago history, a 
Cook County Court Judge has granted a 
hearing on the issue of police torture. A 
packed court room of students and fami- 
ly members was on hand to hear Judge 
Nicholas Ford dismiss Attorney General 
Lisa Madigan's petition to deny a new 
hearing for police torture victim Robert 
Ornelas. It opens the door for his attor- 
ney to argue for a new trial because his 



confession was extracted through tor- 
ture. The next court date for Ornelas is 
June 21. The Attorney General's office 
has been trying to shut down each tor- 
ture case as it comes up and this decision 
opens the door for potential new hear- 
ings for all the torture victims. 

Human Rights activist 
Chicago 


HELEN MACFARLANE AND 
ROSA LUXEMBURG 

David Black is to be thanked greatly 
for letting us hear the thoughts of Helen. 
Macfarlane in his book on this "feminist, 
revolutionary journalist, and philoso- 
pher in mid- 19th century England." That 
history really 
seemed very 
"todayish" to me, 
especially when I 
read how she had 
responded to 
being asked to 
venerate the 
"wisdom of our 
ancestors." After 
asking "which 
ones?" and going 
through a long 
list, she described 
how she shud- 
dered to think of 
the "wisdom of 
. Dutch William, 
and the treacherous, mean, sneaking, 
rascally aristocrats who placed him on 
the throne." Reading that, don’t names 
like Karl Rove, Dick Cheney, Donald 
Rumsfeld, Paul Wolfowitz and George 
Bush come to your mind? 

'Educator^ 

Illinois 

There are two seemingly opposite 
ways to eviscerate a revolutionary lega- 
cy. One is to make the revolutionary an 
icon, as is done with M.L. King and Che 
Guevara, among others. The other is to 
forget about them altogether. The latter 
seemed to be the fate of Rosa Luxem- 
burg. But as recent issues of N&L have 
been proving, Luxemburg is being res- 
cued from history’s dustbin. Terry 
Moon's column in the March-April N&L 
helps ensure that her legacy does not go 
from one form of forgetting into the other 
form of seeing her only -as a martyr and 
a symbol, rather than the real life and 
ideas that need an active engagement. 

Feminist lecturer 
California 

In Black’s book one gets a sense of 
Macfarlane as a theorist and activist. 
Just as Dunayevskaya showed with her 
study of Luxemburg, it is a story that is 
a challenge to the Women’s Liberation 
Movement not to leave theory to others. 

Male women's llberationist 
New York 


DIALECTICS OF BLACK 
FREEDOM STRUGGLES 

What was so important to me in the 
article by Khalfani Malik Khaldun pub- 
lished as a "philosophic dialog" in the 
January-February N&L, was the way he 
saw American Civilization on Trial, a 
document written in the early 1960s, as 
what actually points the way to the 
future in that it "arms the new activist 
with the tools of empowerment, especial- 
ly for anyone who seems to be feeling 
that the struggle is dead." 

I found his comments on the way our 
"much praised institutions of represen- 
tative government, voting and constitu- 
tional laws have never proved adequate 
for providing universal human rights" 
especially relevant to the recent class 
series N&LC have been holding on 
"Beyond Capitalism" where we are 
examining what "democracy" means con- 
cretely. Anyone trying to analyze the 
recent elections in Iraq would benefit 
greatly from reading this essay. 

Committee member 
Chicago 
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MUMIA ABU-JAMAL 


Several hundred people turned out to 
demand freedom for Mumia Abu-Jamal 
on April 23, the day before his 51st birth- 
day. He has been on Pennsylvania's 
death row for the past 22 years, follow- 
ing an unfair trial for mur- 
der by a racist judge. With 
widespread U.S. and inter- 
national support, he has 
galvanized opposition to 
the death penalty and the 
criminal injustice system, 
but the movement to win a 
new trial and to actually 
free Mumia has dwindled 
over the past several years. 

He still faces the possi- 
bility of execution and 
remains in jail for a crime 
he denies committing. This 
"birthday celebration" was the first 
major rally on his behalf in New York for 
some time. It was sponsored by an 
unlikely coalition of formerly competing 
Mumia support organizations, including 
the ubiquitous Workers World Party 
front groups, anti-prison groups, Maoist 


groups, and such "respectable" people as 
former Mayor David Dinkins and the 
head of the Westchester County NAACP. 

At the rally, Mumia called for a 
demonstration in Philadelphia May 14 
to commemorate the 
20th anniversary of the 
massacre there of 11 
men, women and chil- 
dren from the MOVE 
organization. That 
African-American orga- 
nization had been 
protesting the unfair 
incarceration of its 
members when the gov- 
ernment bombed and 
destroyed two Philadel- 
phia city blocks in order 
to dislodge MOVE mem- 
bers from their homes. Nine members 
remain in jail today, and Mumia has 
repeatedly called for their release and 
for justice for the survivors of the mas- 
' sacre. 

Mumia defense activist 
Harlem, New York 


SOCIAL SECURITY& RACE 

Julian Bond and other NAACP lead- 
ers hit it on the head when they accused 
Bush of "playing the race card" in his 
attempt to sell his Social Security pro- 
posals. What is needed is looking at why 
Black people have a shorter life span— 
instead of just citing it or saying that 
relatives of people who die before retir- 
ing sometimes don't receive benefits 
under the present: system. The average 
span for a newborn Black male is 69, 
compared with 75 for a newborn white 
male. I haven't seen any response from 
Bush to this sharp critique. 

Octogenarian 

Chicago 

The Black/Red column on "What is 
freedom?" (March-April N&L) was an 
educational in seeing the origins of the 
14th amendment. Bourgeois truth 
always hides the truth of history in mer- 
cenary, cold, hard, anti-human language 
about settling debts. Reading this col- 
umn made me want to hear more about 
Social Security because so much of our 


discussion of civil society issues have 
been oriented around balance sheet, 
fiduciary language instead of what is 
freedom. In the Civil Rights Movement 
we could see the descendents of free 
slaves still demanding to be recognized 
as human and they are still doing so. 

Aslan American 
California 

I thought of John Alan's column on 
"What is freedom?” where he took up 
the beginning of public debt, when the 
news showed Bush going to West Vir- 
ginia, holding up the U.S. securities that 
comprise the Social Security fund and 
saying "These are just IOUs" as though 
that meant they are worthless. Those 
securities belong to workers. If he did 
that to securities held by Chinese or 
Japanese capitalists the world economy 
would collapse in a flash. The debt owed 
to capitalists is "sacrosanct." Bush is all 
for "using up" workers, whether on the 
battlefield, at work or in retirement. 

Retiree 

California 


CAPITALIST HEALTH CARE 

It is hard to stay well under capital- 
ism. Because ill health is a reflection of 
the living conditions and the environ- 
ment, it is those issues that need atten- 
tion. Looking at the richest countries in 
the world we find extremes in the deliv- 
ery of care. For America, popular culture 
would have it that the main cause of 
death would be gunshot wounds. But 
the greatest cause of death among 
young Black Americans is asthma. A 
section of the population are dying 
because they cannot breathe. 

For the rest of the population the 
greatest killers are obesity, smoking and 
heart disease. The other great killer is 
auto accidents. But the sad part is 
depression and self-inflicted deaths. 
Anyone who has tried to swat a fly 
knows the organism will struggle to sur- 
vive. If the human will to live can 
become self-destructiye shouldn’t we 
question not the victims but the society? 

Nurse 

Britain 


FUTURE OF MOVEMENTS 
AGAINST CAPITAL 

In his report on the World Social 
Forum in Porto Alegre (March-April 
N&L), Peter Hudis writes that many 
speakers "virtually equated 'neo-liberal- 
ism' and even capitalist globalization 
with the U.S." and that "the 'Iraqi resis- 
tance' was uncritically heralded... on the 
grounds that opposing the U.S. as the 
enemy of humanity trumps all other 
concerns." Do I sense a note of offended 
patriotism in his text? When Bush talks 
alDout democracy he means capitalism 
and markets at any cost. "Neo-liberal- 
ism" is a perfectly good characterization 
of the "laissez-faire" that assures the 
subordination of the Third World to the 
interests of U.S. business and their 
minor partners in Europe and Japan. If 
we shouldn't be uncritical about the war 
in Iraq we should have the same care 
about "democracy" at home. 

Carlos Silva 
Internet Inhabitant 

*** 

Hudis' report on Porto Alegre was fas- 
cinating in bringing out the breadth of 
discussions that took place in Porto Ale- 
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gre. His critique of those who uncritical- 
ly hail the armed resistance in Iraq pin- 
points the main problem facing the anti- 
war movement in the U.S. It has failed 
to understand that most Iraqis hate the 
fundamentalist militias as much as they 
hate the U.S. It has a lot to do with why 
so many Iraqis came out to vote in Jan- 
uary — much to the surprise of many 
anti-war activists in the U.S. 

Iranian exile 
Los Angeles 

The World Social Forum was by no 
means a socialist grouping. It is a big 
tent. It represents a critique of domina- 
tion. They believe that the most impor- 
tant thing is the WSF itself. 

Sociology Professor 
New York 

• 

CHINA'S WORRIES 

It is curious that the Chinese govern- 
ment permitted rallies to protest 
Japan's atrocities against China in WW 
II, only to soon demand that they cease. 
Since the Chinese Communists mur- 
dered far more Chinese since 1949 than 
the Japanese did during WWII, I won- 
der if the regime is worried that the 
Chinese people are not so selective in 
their memories as the regime may wish. 

Observer 

Chicago 


SLAVE LABOR IN 2005 

I share every issue of N&L with oth- 
ers on my tier. Many of us consider our- 
selves Marxist. It is important to see the 
truth of everyday life in our right-wing 
country, to show the world how the blue 
collar laborer is exploited so the wealthy 
can continue to grow in this country. As 
I live in the concentration camp called 
prison and have to deal with the storm 
troopers here I am learning the mean- 
ing of slave labor. We work to make 
money for the prison and we see none of 
it. Even the few rights we have are 
being taken away. It’s not just the polit- 
ical prisoners who are harassed. It is all 
of us. Please continue to make public 
the abuses unleashed behind these 
walls. 

Prisoner 

California 
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Books 

By RAYA DUNAYEVSKAYA 

□ The Power of Negativity: Selected Writings 
on the Dialectic in Hegel and Marx 

by Raya Dunayevskaya $24.95 

□ Marxism and Freedom, from 1776 until Today 

2000 edition. Foreword by Joel Kovel.......... $24.95 

Philosophy and Revolution: from Hegel to 
Sartre and from Marx to Mao 

30th Anniversary issue, 2003 $24.95 

□ Rosa Luxemburg, Women's Liberation, and Marx's 

Philosophy of Revolution 1991 edition. New author’s intro- 
duction. Foreword by Adrienne Rich $1 2.95 

□ Women's Liberation and the Dialectics of Revolution: 

Reaching for the Future (1996 edition) $15.95 

□ The Marxist-Humanist Theory of State-Capitalism: 

Selected Writings by Raya Dunayevskaya $8.50 

□ The Philosophic Moment of Marxist-Humanism: Two 
Historic-Philosophic Writings by Raya Dunayevskaya 

Contains "Presentation on Dialectics of Organization and Phi- 
losophy of June 1, 1987," and 1953 "Letters on Hegel’s 
Absolutes" .$3 paperback, $10 hardcover 

By CHARLES DENBY 

Q Indignant Heart; A Black Worker's Journal 

1989 edition includes Afterword by Raya Dunayevskaya $14.95 

By ROSA LUXEMBURG ~ 

The Rosa Luxemburg Reader 

Edited by Peter Hudis and Kevin Anderson $23 

^ By DAVID BLACK 

□ Helen Macfariane A Feminist, 

Revolutionary Journalist, and Philosopher in Mid-Nineteenth 
Century England Special price, $15 including postage 

By KEVIN ANDERSON 

□ Lenin, Hegel, and Western Marxism: A Critical Study 

First full-length treatment of Lenin’s studies of Hegel ....$15.95 


Pamphlets 

□ <Z3JJ^40th anniversary edition of American Civilization 
on Trial: Black Masses as Vanguard, and 

□ Dialectics of Black Freedom Struggles: Race, Philoso- 
phy & the Needed American Revolution 

Each $ 8, Special: Both for $15, including postage. 

□ Marxist-Humanist Writings on The Middle East 

Selected writings by Raya Dunayevskaya 1961-1982 and News 
& Letters 1988-2002 $5 

□ Bosnia-Herzegovina: Achilles Heel of Western 'Civiliza- 
tion' (Expanded edition) $5 

O Kosova: Writings from News & Letters, 1998-1999 
$3.50 

□ Explorations in Dialectical and Critical Theory 

From Hegel to Derrida and from Marx to Meszaros $5 

□ Marx's Concept of Intrinsic Value ^ 

by Andrew Kliman, $2 

□ Marx's Capital and Today's Global Crisis 

Includes critiques of Ernest Mandel and Tony Cliff $2 

□ The Coal Miners' General Strike of 1 949-50 and thw 
Birth of Marxist-Humanism In the U.S. 

by Andy Phillips and Raya Dunayevskaya $2 

□ Myriad Global Crises of the 1 980s and the Nuclear 

World since World War II * 

by Raya Dunayevskaya............... ,...$2 

□ Nationalism, Communism, Marxist-Humanism and the 
Afro-Asian Revolutions 

by Raya Dunayevskaya ,-..,$1.25 

□ Voices from within the Prison Walls 

by D. A. Sheldon. Prisoners’ views of (injustice system and 

organizing from within ...,.$8 

For pamphlet plus donor copy for a prisoner $16 

□ The Revolutionary Journalism of Felix Martin (Isaac 

Woods) $8 

□ Working Women for Freedom 

by Angela Terrano, Marie Dignan, and Mary Holmes $2 

□ Dos ensayos por Raya Dunayevskaya $2 


□ News and Letters Committees Constitution 

37c postage 

□ Marxist-Humanist Literature Catalog for 2000-01 

A full list of publications (includes many not listed here) 
available from News and Letters Committees 60c postage 

Archives 

□ Guides to Collection and Supplement to the Raya 
Dunayevskaya Collection: Marxist-Humanism: A Half 
Century of Its World Development 

Full description of 15,000-page microfilm collection ....$4.50 

□ The Raya Dunayevskaya Collection — Marxist-Human- 
ism: A Half Century of Its World Development 

A 15,000-page microfilm collection on 8 reels available from 
Wayne State University, Detroit, MI 48202 $165 

Newspaper 

□ News & Letters subscription 

Unique combination of worker and intellectual published 
6 times a year. (Request information about gift subscriptions.).... 
...$5/year 

□ Bound Volumes of News & Letters 

1970-77,1977-84,1984-87,1987-94, 1994-99 $30 each 

N&L is also available on microfilm from Pro Quest, 300 Zeeb 
Rd., Arm Arbor, MI 48106. N&L as well as other Marxist- 
Humanist literature is available on audio tape. 

Mail orders to: 

News & Letters, 36 South Wabash, Room 1440, Chicago, IL 
60603, Phone (312) 236-0799 

Enclosed find $ for the literature checked. 

Please add $2 postage for each pamphlet, $4 postage for books, 
Illinois residents add 7% sales tax. 
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What is gained by the use of torture? 


by Robert Taliaferro 


"No one shall be subjected to torture or to cruel, 
inhuman or degrading treatment or punishment" 
(Article 5, United Nations Universal Declaration of 
Human Rights, adopted 1948). 

Perhaps it was because the world was so horrified by 
the ultimate examples of the human propensity and 
ability to propagate unspeakable cruelty on other 
human beings. Perhaps, with the development of ulti- 


Continued from page 1 

regation and lynching in the South, many African 
Americans migrated to the North during World War I. 
Jobs were plentiful there, because the war had stopped 
the influx of European workers. Ford Motor Co. has an 
ad in the current The Crisis, intimating that they cre- 
ated the Black middle class with their 1913 offer of $5 
a day wages aimed at those African-American workers 
escaping the South. 

In just three years, 1914-17, at least 400,000 African 
Americans quickly organized themselves and went 
North. Their departure depopulated entire communi- 
ties in the South. In its extent this movement was 
without a parallel in American history for it drew 
African-American inhabitants from places in the 
South from Florida to Texas. 

This migration created new elements in the Ameri- 
can culture and also gave a new meaning to the con- 
cept of freedom. At the same time, the migration 
inflamed many white people living outside of the 
South. 

During this Great Migration many areas in the 
country experienced the "Red Summer of 1919," so 
called because of the blood in the streets after race 
riots in 20 cities. African Americans were killed and 
beaten by white mobs who saw Blacks as a threat to 
the self perceived white superior social status and eco- 
nomic security. 

RACE WAR 

The race conflict that exploded in Tulsa, Okla., on 
the evening of May 31, 1921 was not a race riot but a 
part of this race war. According to Andrew Meier: "The 
1921 Tulsa race riot owes its name to an older Ameri- 
can tradition, to the days when white mobs, with the 
consent of local authorities, dared to rid themselves of 
their black neighbors. The endeavor was Em opportuni- 
ty to run the Negro out of Tulsa’" ("Time is Running 
Out on Reparations for the Tulsa Race Riot," Financial 
Times, Feb. 19, 2005). 

The usual way to start race wars in the U.S. is to cir- 
culate an allegation that a Negro has sexually assault- 
ed a white woman. 

Walter White, the NAACP official who arrived in 
Tulsa at the height of riot told what he thought hap- 
pened in an article he wrote for The Nation. According 
to White: "A young Black messenger named Dick Row- 
land called for an elevator in a downtown Tulsa build- 
ing. The operator, a young white woman named Sarah 
Page, on finding she had been summoned by a Black 
man, started the car on its descent when Rowland was 
only half in. To save himself from injury, Roland threw 
himself into the car, stepping on the girl's foot in doing 
so. Page screamed and, when a crowd gathered outside 
the elevator, claimed she had been attacked. The police 
arrested Rowland the following day but with little 
enthusiasm, perhaps because they knew the reputa- 
tion of his accuser." 

Nevertheless, Rowland was charged with rape and 
the lynching call was sent out. This lynching didn't 
happen because armed Black men, veterans of the 
First World War, came out in the streets and cancelled 
the lynching idea. Those veterans lived in the prosper- 
ous African-American Greenwood district of Tulsa. 

Tulsa's African-American community would pay a 
severe price for saving Rowland's life. That great 
humanitarian deed activated the murderous racists. 
They thought, if we can't lynch Rowland, we will bum 
down the prosperous ”n — r town" Greenwood. 

BURNING OF GREENWOOD 

Two weeks after Greenwood was plundered and set 
on fire by a white mob, the attorney general of the 
state, during an address to the Tulsa City Club 
declared: "The cause of this riot was not Tulsa. It might 
happen anywhere for the Negro is not the same man 
he was 30 years ago when he was content to plod along 
his own road and accept the white man as his benefac- 
tor." 

Tulsa riot survivors are still seeking reparations for 
the wrongs done them as well as fighting to fully 
uncover the evidence of the mayhem that befell their 
community 84 years ago. The continuing race divide 
reported by the Urban League and the resistance to 
fully facing up to this country's racist history are part 
of the same story. The thoroughly racist character of 
U.S. capitalism is shown in their eagerness to hire 
African-American labor when they are desperate as 
well as the continued suppression of the aspirations 
for full freedom of those same African-AmericEm mass- 
es. Those aspirations keep resurfacing to push the idea 
of freedom forward in American history. 


mate weapons of war, it was felt that such high moral 
values could be enacted on a worldwide stage. 

Whatever the reasons for their construction, the 
Universal Declaration of Human Rights was the first 
attempt at globalizing and standardizing the rights of 
humans everywhere, regardless of race, color, creed, or 
nation. The UN General Assembly requested the mem- 
ber countries "to cause it to be disseminated, dis- 
played, read and expounded principally in schools and 
other educational institutions, without distinction 
based on the political status of countries or territories" 
(United Nations Department of Public Information). 

The world had such high hopes then, short-lived, as 
many human endeavors tend to be when politics 
becomes the governor of moral attitudes. 

The effects of torture in its various forms have been 
discussed and studied extensively since 1948. It was 
not long before these studies redefined the use of tor- 
ture as a viable weapon of war. History teaches us that 
the use of torture is not new, of course, but in a more 
enlightened mindset following World War II, it was 
often defined as unacceptable for a "civilized culture" 
to embark upon the use of torture for any reasons — at 
least openly. 

EXTENSIVE TORTURE TECHNIQUES 

Great Britain has used torture techniques exten- 
sively during its occupation of what was to become 
Israel, and during its war with the IRA. Israel in turn 
used similar techniques on Palestinian prisoners; and 
we are familiar with stories from around the world of 
how torture has been used to elicit information, or for 
the purposes of intimidation. 

We have all heard of, or read, the reports from such 
groups as Amnesty International, Human Rights 
Watch, and the Red Cross, and it was with some sur- 
prise that several of those organizations finally cited 
the U.S. — especially relating to the treatment of U.S. 
prisoners — as violating the international human 
rights conventions relating to torture and cruel and 


1 From Attica to Abu Ghraib 1 



Berkeley, Calif. — Several hundred people attended 
"From Attica to Abu Ghraib: An Organizing Confer- 
ence on Human Rights, Torture, ana Resistance" on 
April 22 and 23. Workshops focused on the crimi- 
nalization of resistance, the repression of dissent and 
U.S. sponsored terrorism. 


unusual punishment. 

The definition of torture is not well understood, but 
a report in 1999 helped highlight things that were con- 
sidered abusive, including the use of supermax prisons; 
chain gangs; punitive cell extractions; indefinite soli- 
tary confinement; even the use of stun belts, pepper 
spray, tasers and other "non-lethal" devices. 

It should be understood that this report was 
not a result of allegations of torture at Guan- 
tanamo Bay or Abu Ghraib, but rather in Ameri- 
can prisons, perpetrated against American citi- 
zens and INS detainees. 

In 1995 the U.S. took the position that the Constitu- 
tion adequately protected citizens against torture by 
prohibiting it, or any form of cruel and unusual pun- 
ishment, when it submitted a report to the UN Special 
Rapporteur on Torture, attempting to take the moral 
high road regarding the torture issue and supporting 
its stance to not ratify International Covenants. Con- 
gress set about abrogating the laws giving victims of 
abuse the ability to obtain effective judicial review. 

In the 1990s under the Republicrat Bill Clinton, the 
war on crime was the defining factor of why such tac- 
tics had to be available to law enforcement; in the new 
century, the war on terror has become the supporting 
factor. And yet, one must ask: what is really gained by 
the use of torture? A recent program on Fox showed 
government agents using torture not only against 
imagined terrorists, but against their own people who 
allegedly were affiliated with terrorists. 

One has to wonder why the moral Right did not com- 
plain about such actions as vehemently as they com- 
plained about the mini-second clothing malfunction of 
Janet Jackson that was showed more on the primetime 
news than appeared during the event. 

ACCEPTABLE IN THE U.S. 

Perhaps it is because torture has become an accept- 
able practice in the U.S. After all, only criminals and 
terrorists Eire tortured. Perhaps because there is no 
accountability on the part of government since torture 
has to be prosecuted by an assistant government attor- 
ney who would ultimately have to answer to the U.S. 
Attorney General who feels that torture is a justifiable 
action, especially in war. And perhaps the much-lauded 
American morality in such things has been eroded by 
government-instigated fear, instilled to cover up its 
shortcomings in trying to find a solution to an unsolv- 
able dilemma. 

Whatever the case or reason, if we are to sub- 
scribe to the concept of instilling democracy, jus- 
tice, and equality around the world, then the 
examples of such processes cannot appear on the 
nightly news as unlabeled government jets 
whisking people off to undisclosed countries to 
be tortured secretly; and people cannot be disap- 
peared in this country. 

And equality and justice must appear — and be — just, 
for all the world to see, for moral imperatives are not 
electable concepts that are defined by politicians, 
regardless of who they are or what they purport to rep- 
resent. 

Torture, in any form and for any reason, is immoral. 


Community opposes nuclear waste incinerator 


MEMPHIS, TENN . — The community is very upset about 
a low-level nucleEtr waste incinerator under construc- 
tion on Presidents Island. RACE (Radiological Assis- 
tance, Consulting and Engineering, LLC) is a company 
that decontaminates equipment and other items used 
in nuclear reactors and other radiological services. 

They've been in operation on Presidents Island since 
1999. Now they wEint to start a radioactive waste 
incinerator. The Presidents Island area is an industri- 
sd corridor that is sepEirated somewhat from southwest 
Memphis by McKellar Lake. Yet it is still close to two 
communities, French Fort and the Riverview-Kansas 
neighborhood. 

ZONING USED AGAINST POOR PEOPLE 

Presidents Island was zoned for industrial purposes 
and it was there before some of the residents. But now 
they want to have a say in what impacts their commu- 
nitjfTZoning doesn't seem to work for poor people or 
people of color communities. We — the Sierra Club 
Environmental Justice Program in Memphis — are try- 
ing to work with communities that want to speak up 
and have a say in what happens in their neighbor- 
hoods. 

These two communities came together about two 
years ago because of frustration with the oil refinery, 
and formed The Riverview Collaborative. It was 
revealed in the paper that the refinery had underre- 
ported emissions of benzene, a known carcinogen, for 
four years. They chose the name Riverview Collabora- 
tive to be broad enough to embrace any issue that 
came up — be it housing, zoning or jobs, to give voice to 
the community. 

RACE received a construction permit to build the 
incinerator in February 2003. The question the com- 
munity has is how did they get the permit in the first 
place? 

We've had about three well-attended community 
meetings, about 80 people at each. There were so many 
comments, from long-time residents, people who've 
worked and lived in the area, schoolteachers, govern- 


ment people, a former worker at RACE. People wanted 
to know how RACE could get a permit and why they 
were being allowed to operate, especially after we dis- 
covered that they had been cited for 13 violations at the 
end of 2004 by TDEC (Tennessee Department of Envi- 
ronment and Conservation). The violations had to do 
with radioactive material storage and handling, and 
monitoring the safety equipment for their workers. 

A couple of community members at the first meeting 
got confrontational with a TDEC staff member. They 
wanted to know how much RACE would have to do 
before they would be shut down instead of just slap- 
ping them on the wrist. 

The TDEC official was emphatic, saying that there 
wasn't any threat to human health. That really 
angered people. I said, that's unknown. They were tak- 
ing a chance and treating the community and workers 
like guinea pigs. They made that statement without 
doing any testing. 

Citizens are scared and concerned when they hear 
about radioactivity near their homes. They have two 
schools near RACE and thousands of people live in the 
area. We're not thinking that people will fall dead as 
soon as the incinerator starts up, but we are concerned 
about the cumulative effects along with other polluting 
companies in the area. 

NO LEVEL OF RADIATION SAFE 

Enough is enough. But even if we didn’t have other 
pollution sources and RACE was sitting there by itself, 
there still would be the outrage and concern because of 
what RACE wants to do. Some research shows that no 
level of radiation exposure is safe. 

It's important that people who live in low-income 
and people of color neighborhoods understand the 
power that they have and speak out and don’t just give 
up Eind say those in power are gonna do' what they’re 
gonna do. Whether we win or lose this battle, people 
have grown, they will have learned things. But we def- 
initely mean to stop this incinerator some kind of way. 

— Rita Harris 
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Japanese-American fought government repression 


The passing of Fred Korematsu on March 30, 2005 
gives us pause for examining the struggle for freedom 
in this nation. Korematsu was one of three Nisei (sec- 
ond generation Japanese-American) men who gained 
notoriety through the "coram nobis" trials of the 1980s. 
A petition for error coram nobis (error before us), filed 
with the court that permitted the alleged error, is the 
only avenue of recourse open to those who have been 
convicted as charged, exhausted all appeals, and 
served their sentences. A granted petition means the 
court in question acknowledges a grave error was com- 
mitted under its jurisprudence, and that a rationale for 
redress and reparations is hence plausible. 

Fred Korematsu, Minoru Yasui and Gordon 
Hirabayashi filed the coram nobis petitions in hopes of 
overturning their convictions for violating exclusion 
zone restrictions and the curfew imposed by the War 
Relocation Authority (WRA) in 1942. 

Just after the attack on Pearl Harbor all persons of 
Japanese descent on the West Coast were subject to an 
overnight curfew and confined to an area that includ- 
ed their residences. After the internment plan had 
been hatched, they were excluded by military order 
from the same areas and instructed to report to desig- 
nated assembly centers. 

The coram nobis actions were prompted by the 1981 
discoveiy of documents supporting the suspicion that 
racism lay behind the 1943 (Hirabayashi, Yasui) and 
1944 (Korematsu) U.S. Supreme Court decisions 
upholding the respective lower court convictions. Peter 
Irons, a UC San Diego law professor who was research- 
ing the WWII internment of Japanese- Americans, 
found two crucial memoranda through the Freedom of 
Information Act. Both were from Edward Ennis, direc- 
tor of the Justice Department’s Alien Enemy Control 
Unit (AECU), to Solicitor General Charles Fahy. 

In the first memorandum, sent in time for the 
Hirabayashi and Yasui Supreme Court hearings, 
Ennis advised Fahy that the AECU had not yet found 
any evidence that Japanese- Americans had ever 
engaged in acts of disloyalty. Fahy was no more 
impressed than WRA commander Lt. General John 
DeWitt who said, "The very fact that no sabotage has 
taken place to date is a disturbing and confirming indi- 
cation that such actions will be taken.” Could this be 


where Donald Rumsfeld got the inspiration for his 
WMD claim that "absence of evidence is not evidence 
of absence"? Fahy did not inform the Court. The 
Hirabayashi and Yasui convictions were upheld. 

The second memorandum advised Fahy. that the 
AECU had found Gen. DeWitt’s "report" on espionage, 
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trial, San Francisco U.S. Judge Marilyn Patel ruled in 
favor of Korematsu, vacating his conviction and grant- 
ing his petition. The "error" established that day was 
that the government withheld exculpatory evidence 
and provided misleading information to the Supreme 
Court. Patel expressed strong disfavor with Solicitor 
Gen. Fahy’s malfeasance but duly noted that she had 
no authority to overturn the Dec. 18, 1944 decision on 
Korematsu vs. U. S. Later, in Portland, Min Yasui’s con- 
viction was also vacated but his petition for error 
coram nobis was not granted. He appealed to the 
Supreme Court but died two years later after hearing 
nothing from the Court. Hirabayashi’s case, which 


dragged on in Seattle for three years, eventually ended 
with his complete exoneration. 

The coram nobis cases are widely considered a 
major civil rights triumph. Indeed they breathed new 
life into the campaign for Redress and Reparations, 
which culminated in the 1988 Civil Liberties Act. 

The Act provided for a formal apology from the U.S. 
government to former internees along with $20,000 
cash, and the Civil Liberties Public Education Fund 
(CLPEF). The CLPEF gave financial impetus to the 
formation of many new Japanese-American organiza- 
tions dedicated to encouraging former internees to 
share their stories with the public and with each other. 
Most of them had never even talked about the intern- 
ment at home. For the first time, their children were 
learning through firsthand accounts what they may 
have heard about fleetingly, if at all, in a history class. 

The "opening up" movement sweeping the tradition- 
ally reticent Nikkei (Japanese-American) community 
gave rise to a vibrant new voice of freedom that took its 
cue from Korematsu, Hirabayashi and Yasui. Within 
days of the September 11 horrors, Nikkei organiza- 
tions in the San Francisco Bay Area such as Sansei 
Legacy Project, Nosei Network, and Tule Lake Com- 
mittee issued public statements of solidarity with 
Arab, Middle Eastern, South Asian, and Muslim peo- 
ples. At rallies and in periodicals, on TV and over the 
radio, one heard Nikkeis denouncing racist scapegoat- 
ing and the attack on Afghanistan. 

Before the coram nobis trials, it is difficult to imag- 
ine Japanese-Americans stepping up so quickly and 
resolutely. At his memorial service in Oakland family 
members and friends described Korematsu as a quiet 
person with no great love of public speaking. Yet he 
pushed himself to speak out despite the worsening ill- 
nesses that finally took his life. In 2003, in the midst of 
a speaking tour to high schools, universities, law 
schools, and numerous venues where racial profiling, 
human rights and civil liberties were discussed, he 
reflected on his WWII experiences and remarked, "It’s 
been 60 years since this happened, and it’s happening 
again, and that’s why I continue to talk about what 
happened to me." — David Mizuno’Oto 



Acheh still suffers from tsunami impact 


Over three months after the tsunami devastated 
Acheh on Dec. 26, survivors are still suffering from 
inadequate food, medical care, and shelter. On top of 
that, people are suffering anew from repeated earth- 
quakes. An early warning system was announced after 
the tsunami but was not put into effect. With each new 
earthquake, the people run in chaotic terror toward 
higher ground, without any plan, announcement or 
direction from officials. This must be causing great 
damage to already traumatized people. 

There has been no rebuilding, and no building at all 
except for military barracks. Indonesia intends to force 
the refugees to occupy the barracks, under the watch- 
ful eye of the same military that has been oppressing 
them for years. All of Indonesia’s plans for reconstruc- 
tion are without consideration for what the Achenese 
want — which is especially to rebuild their homes. 

The United Nations High Commission for Refugees 
(UNHCR) was going to spend $60 million and take the 
lead in providing shelter to 100,000 victims of the dis- 
aster because of its expertise in dealing with emer- 
gency situations, but in March, Indonesia expelled the 
UNHCR, claiming that the victims of the tsunami are 
not "refugees" because they have not been forced to 
cross national borders. This is part of Indonesia’s pun- 
ishment of Acheh for demanding self-determination. 

The Indonesian government had announced that all 
foreign aid workers should leave after three months, 
because so much would be accomplished that it could 
handle any remaining needs. Instead of accomplishing 
anything with the billions pledged from abroad, it has 
done nothing except issue blueprints. It is not even 
properly coordinating the emergency work; dead bodies 
are still being picked up without any system or attempt 
at identification, and the survivors are still suffering 
deprivations. Some foreign aid workers have been 
allowed to remain past the three-month deadline, but 
only for short periods. 

Indonesia so dislikes having foreigners in Acheh 
because it wants to return to its war against the Ach- 
enese people, without scrutiny and with impunity for 
its past human rights abuses. It is against building 
homes for the people of Acheh because it wants to put 
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the homeless into military-controlled barracks, in the 
hopes of eradicating the movements that have been 
demanding independence or a referendum on Acheh’s 
status. 

Indonesia and the military arm of Acheh’s indepen- 
dence movement, the Free Acheh Movement (known as 
GAM) held peace talks three times since the tsunami, 
but have not even accomplished a cease-fire. The mili- 
tary continues to wage war in the midst of the cata- 
strophe, and is sending new troops to Acheh. Eight 
hundred new troops were sent April 18, with plans 
announced to send three more battalions, up to 3,000 
men, to fight GAM. 

Meanwhile, the main blueprint for Acheh, devised in 
Jakarta without consultation and rejected by Achenese 
students, NGOs, and ulamas (Islamic scholars), does 
not even properly identify the areas that were hardest 
hit by the tsunami. According to Acheh Recovery 
Forum, a group led by an Indonesian member of par- 
liament, the blueprint provides for 60% of reconstruc- 
tion money to go for "security," and 70% of that to go for 
building military installations. Another report, from 
Transparency International, also says that the critical 
point of the blueprint is the construction of barracks to 
force the refugees to live in — and provides for a cost of 
200,000,000 rupiah ($18,000) for one set of barracks 
that in fact costs far less than that to build. The extra 
money is clearly meant for graft, which the Indonesian 
government and military are notorious for. When a 
local contractor who built one complex of barracks in 
Pidie was not paid by Indonesia, he refused to allow it 
to be occupied, leaving the refugees homeless. 

The first thing Indonesia did after the tsunami was 
to strengthen its two military commands in Acheh, one 
for the west where most Achenese used to live, and the 
other for the east, where the multinational corpora- 
tions are located. The reason given for dividing up the 
province is that GAM is hiding in the villages. One 
region was put under the command of Gen. Geerhan 
Lentara, who was responsible for the Santa Cruz mas- 
sacre in East Timor, while the liason officer for all of 
Acheh is Gen. Adam Damiri, who was actually convict- 
ed by an Indonesian court (later overturned) of con- 
ducting war crimes in East Timor. 

Military commander Chairawan is now in charge of 
one of the two commands. He is the former comman- 
der of a group of Kopassus (Indonesian special forces) 
that was responsible for killing, kidnapping and tor- 
turing pro-reform activists in Jakarta in 1998, just 
before the fall of the Suharto dictatorship. The com- 
mander of Acheh during the martial law period (2003 
until shortly after the tsunami), Endang Suwarya, has 
been promoted to vice-commander in chief of the whole 
Indonesian army. — Acheh Center 


For more information contact: 

Acnen Center USA 

P.0. Box 6296 - Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 17112 
(717)343-1598 - achehcenter@yahoo.com 


Caterpillar's machines 
of death protested 


MEMPHIS, TENM. — Two dozen activists from SUS- 
TAIN-Memphis (Stop U.S. Tax-funded Aid to Israel 
Now), the Mid-South Peace & Justice Center and other 
local organizations in the Memphis area staged a 
protest in April outside of a Thompson Machinery deal- 
ership, one of the largest distributors of Caterpillar 
equipment in the Mid-South. 

The demonstrators were opposing Caterpillar’s con- 
tinued business relationship with the Israeli military, 
two years after American student and peace activist, 
Rachel Corrie, was murdered by the Israeli army using 
a D-9 Caterpillar bulldozer. Over the past 37 years, 
Caterpillar bulldozers have been used by the Israeli 
military to commit atrocities against the Palestinian 
people, ranging from the construction of illegal settle- 
ments and barriers to collective punishment — destruc- 
tion of farmlands and homes, often while people were 
still in them. 

The international human rights community is unan- 
imous in its condemnation of Caterpillar’s continued 
sales of bulldozers to the Israeli Military. Sarah Leah 
Whitson of Human Rights Watch said, "Caterpillar 
betrays its stated values when it sells bulldozers to 
Israel knowing that they are being used to illegally 
destroy Palestinian homes. Until Israel stops these 
practices, Caterpillar’s continued sales will make the 
company complicit in human rights abuses." 

For more on the campaign against Caterpillar’s 
human rights violations, visit: www.stopcat.org or 
www.catdestroyshomes.org. — Omar 
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New Pope Benedict anoints religious fundamentalism 


Continued from page 1 

bishop Oscar Romero, was cruelly murdered by a mili- 
tary death squad in 1980, after calling upon rank-and- 
file soldiers to refuse to participate in the Army’s vio- 
lent repression of that country’s Marxist-led revolu- 
tionary movement. 

Everywhere, the proponents of liberation theology 
created “base communities,” where laymen and women 
organized for social justice around the notion that 
Christian doctrine required standing beside the poor 
and. oppressed. A major part of the origin of the Zap- 
atista Movement in Chiapas lies within such commu- 
nities. 

Theology of liberation also found substantial support 
in Brazil, where it exercised an important influence 
within the Workers Party of Luis Ignacio “Lula” da 
Silva. Theology of liberation activists worked alongside 
Marxists in establishing Brazil’s grassroots Landless 
Workers Movement (MST), which continues the anti- 
capitalist agenda that has been forsaken by Lula’s 
Workers Party now that it is in power. 

BOFF TOOK MEASURE OF JOHN PAUL II 

Upon John Paul IPs death, Leonardo Boff, one of the 
most important thinkers of the liberation theology 
movement, took the measure of his papacy. Boff, who 
was driven out of the clergy by the Vatican, wrote that 
John Paul II saw liberation theology as a “Trojan 
horse” for Communism: 

“He convinced himself that in Latin America, Com- 
munism was the danger, whereas the true danger was 
savage and colonialist capitalism, with its anti-people 
and retrograde elites.” To Boff, the root of Pope John 
Paul II’s problem lay in his authoritarianism and elit- 
ism: “He took away the decision-making power from 
the synods of the bishops in subjecting them totally to 
papal authority, while at the same time limiting the 
power of the continental conferences of bishops, and of 
national ones. He marginalized the decision-making 
power of the laity, and denied the full citizenship of 
women in the Church community, relegating them to 
secondary positions, far from the altar and the pulpit.” 

“Like his principal counselor, Cardinal Joseph 
Ratzinger [now Pope Benedict XVI], the Pope put for- 
ward an Augustinian vision of history, where what 
counts is only that which passes through the mediation 
of the Church, which carries with it the supernatural 
concept of salvation... This position led him to a total 
incomprehension of Latin American theology of libera- 
tion, which affirmed that their liberation should be the 
work of the poor themselves.” 

Boff concluded: “To the outside, he presented himself 
as a champion of dialogue, of liberty, tolerance, peace, 
and ecumenism, but within the Church he shuttered 
the right of expression, banned dialogue, and created a 
theology with powerful fundamentalist overtones” (Le 
Monde, April 7, 2005). 

RELIGIOUS FUNDAMENTALISM 

Boff is absolutely correct to link Pope John Paul II to 
religious fundamentalism. His accession in 1978 
occurred during a period characterized by the rise of 
fundamentalism and intolerance in many societies. 
That year, Ayatollah Khomeini came to dominate the 
Iranian Revolution, before coming to power in 1979 
and setting up a type of repressive theocracy that 
would have been unimaginable only a few years earli- 
er. 

During the same period, Protestant fundamentalists 
gained tremendous power in American politics, viru- 
lently anti-Muslim Hindu revivalists came to power in 
India, equally intolerant Jewish zealots became a deci- 
sive force in Israeli politics, and in the broader Muslim 
world, both Sunni and Shiite, a whole series of Islamic 
fundamentalist movements worked to supplant Marx- 
ism as ground for resistance to Western imperialism. 

While John Paul II was not as openly reactionary as 
some of these currents, he and they could certainly 
unite around one point, hostility to the feminist move- 
ments of the 1960s and 1970s. According to Hans 
Rung, a liberal theologian at the University of Tubin- 
gen who was also driven out by the Vatican, “This Pope 
has waged an almost spooky battle against modern 
women who seek a contemporary form of life.” As to 
Ratzinger, now Benedict XVI, his selection “will be con- 
sidered by many Catholics to mean that the Church is 
absolutely unable to reform.” (New York Times, April 
20, 2005). 

GENDER AND SEXUALITY 

To become a bishop under John Paul II and 
Ratzinger, one had to have a history of uncompromis- 
ing opposition to abortion, birth control, masturbation, 
premarital sex, divorce, homosexuality, married 
priests, female priests, euthanasia, and Marxism. Some 
progressives, for example in parts of the peace move- 
ment, have sought to play down these aspects and to 
stress John Paul II’s opposition to war and capital pun- 
ishment. 

However, these stances did not prevent the Vatican 
from indirectly supporting George Bush’s re-election 
campaign. It encouraged U.S. Church leaders to attack 
the mild liberalism of his opponent John Kerry, himself 
a Catholic, just as it had given tacit support to Rea- 
gan’s wars in Latin America. As the man who is now 
Pope Benedict XVI put it last year, in a letter released 
during the U.S. election campaign: “Not all moral 
issues have the same moral weight as abortion and 


euthanasia. For example, if a Catholic were to be at 
odds with the Holy Father on the application of capital 
punishment or on the decision to wage war, he would 
not for that reason be considered unworthy to receive 
Holy Communion.” 

Others have emphasized the Vatican’s move away 
from its thousand-year-old ideology of anti-Semitism 
under John Paul II’s papacy. But this is in keeping with 
a modem form of radical conservatism (as in the Rea- 
gan and Bush administrations) that has jettisoned the 
open anti-Semitism of the past and has allied itself 
firmly with the Israeli Right. 

The spheres of 
gender and sexu- 
ality illustrate 
most clearly the 
retrogressive 
character of Pope 
John Paul IPs the- 
ology, and that of 
his successor, 

Benedict XVI. It is 
here, above all, 
that the Vatican 
has lost support in 
the industrially 
developed West, ((* |_J I T* 
and among youth. 1 I 

As the Chilean ' ~ : ‘' i ‘ 

writer Ariel Dorf- 
man recounted 
shortly after John 
Paul IPs death, 
the popeo 

addressed a stadi-s 
um full of 100,0002 

youth in Chile in Af the Vatican Embassy in London in the 1990s, a reality check: Pope- 
1987, who joined j Q }, n p au | ||' s church was hostile to AIDS victims and aligned with vio- 
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avarice, greed, and war: “And then, the supreme pontiff 
got carried away, may have forgotten himself or who he 
was dealing with, how those youngsters had survived 
the years of tyranny. He asked that gathering of ado- 
lescents if they 



While religion express- 
es "the sigh of the 
oppressed," it does so in 
an alienated form, how- 
ever, for religion is also 
"alienated self-con- 
sciousness," as Marx 
wrote in 1844. Often, it 
offers otherworldly 
solutions, for example, 
putting off the reckon- 
ing with oppression 
indefinitely. 


were ready to 
renounce the 
demons of sex — and 
there was no hesi- 
tation inside the 
genitals and heart- 
beat of those 
100,000 bodies 
under the Andes, 
there was no hesi- 
tation in the 
100,000 throats 
that shouted back: 
no!” (openDemocra- 
cy.net, April 8, 
2005). * 

These policies 
have had real 
effects, as 

Guardian colum- 
nist Polly Toynbee noted in 2003: “No one can compute 
how many people have died of AIDS as a result of [the 
pope’s] power, how many women have died in child- 
birth needlessly, how many children starved in families 
too large and poor to feed them. But it is reasonable to 
suppose these silent, unseen, uncounted deaths at his 
hand would match that of any self-respecting tyrant or 
dictator... It makes the sickly homilies about his simple 
piety impossible to let pass unchallenged.” 

While they worked to hem in the freely expressed 
sexuality of youth and women, John Paul II and Bene- 
dict XVI have also sought to cover up decades of 
coerced sexuality within the Church, especially the 
sexual abuse of the young. Benedict XVI has even tried 
to blame these outrages on the sexual revolution of the 
1960s! After Cardinal Bernard Law of Boston, whose 
diocese had the most flagrant and widespread sexual 
abuse of any in the U.S., was forced by public pressure 
to resign, he was kicked upstairs. As Law helped pre- 
side over John Paul II’s funeral, anti-Law fliers were 
handed out by critics, who were quickly taken away by 
Vatican police. 

John Paul II has also been praised for his stance 
against totalitarian Communism, especially in his 
native Poland. But even here, where it involved physi- 
cal bravery and adherence to principle in the face of 
Stalinist repression, there was something more at 
stake than the fight for freedom with which he draped 
himself. From the beginning, Pope John Paul II sought 
to channel the oppositional movements under Commu- 
nism away from the type of socialist humanism that 
characterized the internal opposition in Poland and 
especially Czechoslovakia in the 1960s. 

By the 1980s, Pope John Paul II — although he was 
not alone in this — was part of the process through 
which Poland’s Solidamosc movement moved away 
from the earlier politics of socialist humanism, toward 
a “self-limiting revolution” aimed at Western-style cap- 
italist “democracy and civil society.” This helped to 
insure that Communism was replaced, not by a “social- 
ism with a human face,” but by a harsh form of capi- 
talism. Later, John Paul H helped to give post-Commu- 
nist Polish politics a decidedly rightward slant, espe- 


cially on women’s rights, while also being careful to dis- 
courage a return to the Polish Church’s older politics of 
anti-Semitism. 

RELIGION AND LIBERATION 

How can anti-capitalist, peace, labor, feminist, and 
other movements for freedom respond to the Vatican’s 
retrogressive politics? One danger to avoid here is the 
type of opportunism found in some sectors of the peace 
movement, where gender and sexuality are placed on 
the back burner in order to ally with religious conserv- 
atives against war. But an equally dangerous direction 

would be a return 
to the Enlighten- 
ment-based and 
often positivist 
stance of the anti- 
clerical Left a cen- 
tury ago, which 
made atheism and 
science the central 
dividing line 
between Left and 
Right. This view 
was often linked to 
notion of the 
backwardness of 
the peasantry, and 
of rural people 
more generally. 

This was never 
Marx’s position, 
although it was 
held by other 
socialists, like Fer- 
dinand Lassalle. 
To be sure, Marx 
shared the 

Enlightenment 
view that religion 
served as an ideological prop for class domination. This 
is behind his statement, in an 1843 critique of Hegel: 
“It is the opium of the people.” Few are aware that 
Marx preceded this sentence with another, very differ- 
ent one: “Religion is the sigh of the oppressed creature, 
the heart of a heartless world and the soul of soulless 
conditions.” 

This second (really first) critique of religion empha- 
sizes that it also expresses opposition to oppression. 
Here lies one of the reasons why the Catholic Church 
has maintained its hold on sectors of the oppressed 
over the ages, allowing it to survive particular political 
forms — like the feudal lords of medieval Europe — 
whose power it once sanctified. 

While religion expresses “the sigh of the oppressed,” 
it does so in an alienated form, however, for religion is 
also “alienated self-consciousness,” as Marx wrote in 
1844. Often, it offers otherworldly solutions, for exam- 
ple, putting off the reckoning with oppression indefi- 
nitely. 

In its fundamentalist or reactionary manifestations, 
religion creates alienated channels for the expression 
of the anger of the oppressed. One example would be 
directing mass anger not against capitalism as such, 
but agjainst “morally corrupt,” or “greedy” capitalists. 
More ominously, it can target as ostensible oppressors 
the “irreligious” — or those of a different religion — as in 
Christian anti-Semitism. Or it can stir up murderous 
rage while espousing the sanctity of “life,” as in the 
Terri Schiavo case. 

However, not all expressions of religion as the “sigh 
of the oppressed” take such totally alienated forms. In 
the 1850s, Marx hailed the Taiping Rebellion a mes- 
sianic peasant-based movement with some roots in 
Christianity — as revolutionary development that could 
shake up China and the world. More recently, with 
both Latin American theology of liberation and the U.S. 
Civil Rights Movement, some forms of religion have 
become part of the language of liberation. 

Therefore, it is always important to view religion not 
as an undifferentiated expression of reaction, but as a 
multi-faceted phenomenon. Even in the Roman 
Cathdlic Church today, 27 years of Pope John Paul II, 
and the selection of Benedict XVI, cannot stamp out 
completely the fires of liberation theology, or the chal- 
lenges of feminism and gay/lesbian liberation. 

This is not to underestimate the danger of someone 
like John Paul II or Benedict XVI at the helm of the 
Roman Church. When such a person has had philo- 
sophical training, which is true of both men, the danger 
is all the greater. John Paul II tried to wrap himself in 
humanism in his notion of defending “life,” as he 
likened war and capital punishment to “the legal exter- 
mination of the unborn,” his abusive term for a 
woman’s right to choose. 

Moreover, he argued that the modem liberal notions 
of freedom and the subject were at the root of Nazism 
and Communism: “If man can decide himself, without 
God, what is good and evil, he can also conclude that a 
group of men should be exterminated.” Here, John Paul 
II was able to wrap in philosophical humanist lan- 
guage a deep anti-humanism that denies the very basis 
of democracy. Instead, we need to “decide ourselves” to 
reject such a dehumanized worldview, in favor of one 
based on the “actual corporeal human being, standing 
on firm and well-rounded earth, inhaling and exhaling 
all natural forces” (Marx, 1844 Manuscripts). 
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annuli Is Marx's view of socialism relevant? 


by Josh Skolnik 

Recently, while engaged with the News and Letters 
Committees class series, "Beyond Capitalism," I also 
read some of Hegel, Marx, and later dialecticians with 
students who, having read Capital, now wish to know 
more about "Marx's method." These two very different 
discussions made me realize that while attention to 
method is important, one must consider the motiva- 
tions behind such a search and take care not to substi- 
tute some other method for Marx's own. Dialectical 
method is not something that can be extracted from 
the exposition and goals of Marx's work. It requires 
understanding how his works fit into a body of ideas 
that is inseparable from his philosophy of revolution. 

People who look for Marx's "method" are usually 
seeking a magic formula for unlocking profound analy- 
ses of whatever strikes their fancy. What many, it 
seems, seek in Marx is a mere tool for understanding 
the immediate social world. This proves inadequate, if 
not diversionary, for answering the questions of the 
day. It causes one to skip over the work needed to grasp 
Marx’s philosophy of revolution, which is the missing 
ingredient in past revolutions. 

One need also be aware of a different conception of 
method that places less weight on the starting point of 
the investigation, and more on its result, the goal of 
transforming reality. To develop Marx's work in new 
directions requires, as with any scientific theory, pay- 
ing utmost attention to it as a totality, which must 
include grasping its conception of a new society. 

Yet most students I spoke with treated the need to 
conceive a new society with dogmatic skepticism. In 
the interest of discovering his "method," they wished to 
put to the side, at least for now, the central question of 
the absolute transcendence of capitalism and what 
that entails, in favor of a theory of contradiction and 
struggle. 

When I pointed out that Marx's standpoint was akin 
to the absolute at the end of Hegel’s philosophical sys- 
tem — the unity of theory and practice, subjectivity and 
objectivity, as well as a historical totality that includes 
past, present, and future — the idea was summarily dis- 
missed. Few believe that something as "abstract," mys- 
tical and seemingly inconsequential as the absolute 


would have made it into Marx’s "social theory." 

HOSTILITY TO HEGEL 

There aren't too many Marxists who do not adhere 
to Engels' separation of Hegel's revolutionary method 
from his "conservative" system. What they fail to 
understand is that Hegel's method and system are one. 
What Marxists — of both the Soviet and Western vari- 
eties — have dogmatically done to Hegel, they have, by 
extension, also done to Marx, thereby failing to under- 
stand his method by pushing off into the distance the 
very standpoint of the future society that necessarily 
grounds his specific critique of the present. 

Conceiving of a new society plays a key role in 
Marx's unique path toward closing the gap between 
theoretical and practical movements, resulting in 
socialism. Marx's work follows in the line of great 
philosophers who attempted to answer the question, 
"Can humanity be free?" It would be a shame to ignore 
him as many do Hegel, leaving the implications of his 
proposed solution undeveloped for our age. 

In order to realize the goal of human emancipation 
and not rest content with a mere social critique, of the 
present that can very easily fall into utopian, reformist 
or even reactionary positions, we must address the 
question of how a new mode of production is possible. 
While this is not sufficient for building a full society of 
free individuals, it must, according to Marx, be the 
ground of such a society. Thus Marx spent decades 
grasping the nature of the capitalist mode of produc- 
tion and offers a good idea of what it is not, thus fur- 
ther intimating a new society. 

Marx felt it necessary to integrate this idea into a 
political organization. With theoretical results gar- 
nered from his decades of research, he critiqued the 
Gotha Program, the founding document of German 
Social Democracy, for falling short on this point. That 
this critique flows directly from his method makes it 
all the more striking when some people declare that 
his Critique of the Gotha Program, which lays out a 
conception of how relations of production and distribu- 
tion must be altered, actually violates Marx's 
"method.” The familiar reason is given that it is for 
workers to decide. Yet given the premise that people 


Protests on second anniversary of Iraq war 


CHICAGO — In Chicago, thousands of people demon- 
strated against the war and occupation of Iraq March 
19. The police made everyone assemble in designated 
areas. While they enforced conformity at the protest, 
participants had diverse views with quite different 
demands. There were wide differences about how to 
end the occupation and about which parts of the resis- 
tance to support. 

Unfortunately it seems that ever since the first anti- 
war and anti-occupation demonstrations two years ago, 
most organizers have not emphasized the difference 
between the impor- 
tance of supporting the 
people’s rightful strug- 
gle against the U.S.-led 
occupiers and the sig- 
nificance of condemn- 
ing the reactionary 
despotic regimes, the 
pro-autocratic 
Ba'athists, fanatic Bin- 
ladenists and other 
versions of theocratic 
fundamentalists. Some 
have even honored Bin 
Laden and Saddam 
Hussein as anti-impe- 
rialist heroes. They 
walked side by side 
with the progressive 
and democratic-minded 
leftists who condemned 
both the imperialist 
war and occupation as 
well as the reactionary 
objectives of the repressive regimes and groups in the 
region. 

It would be reasonable to believe that real aspira- 
tions for peace, independence and liberty would be 
based on fundamental demands in which one could tell 
the difference between libertarian anti-imperialism, on 
the one hand, and regressive anti-modernism and mere 
anti-Americanism on the other. 

Fortunately a number of progressive Iranians, along 
with many others, carried banners which were respon- 
sive to larger issues: No to war, No to imperialist occu- 
pation, No to theocracy, No to tyranny and Yes to free- 
dom and independence, Yes to democracy and civil lib- 
erties. We need to cope with politics in their interna- 
tional entirety. — Iranian activists 

MEMPHIS, TENH. — In concert with hundreds of other 
communities across the country on March 19, 300 
Memphians marched through Midtown to let Bush and 
his right-wing administration know that we oppose his 
war that has killed hundreds of thousands of Iraqis 
and over 1,500 US. soldiers and wounded tens of thou- 
sands more. Organizers of the demonstration, includ- 
ing the Mid-South Peace and Justice Center, were sur- 
prised and thrilled with the turnout, as it showed so 


clearly that time has not meant acceptance of his poli- 
cies. 

Demonstrators did not confine themselves to only 
being against the war on Iraq. People also carried signs 
opposing many of his policies, including on education 
and his attempt to destroy Social Security. 

On a gorgeous spring day, we marched for two and a 
half miles through the town, ending up at Veterans 
Plaza at Overton Park where we heard music, radical 
poetry and speakers. The most moving was a woman 
from Military Families Speak Out, who brought home 

to us the toll the war is 
taking on U.S. families. 
There were a lot of 
teenagers at the march 
and it was clear they 
had made their own 
signs. One read: "End 
this bullshit war now." 

— Teny Moon 

DETROIT — I partici- 
pated in an anti-war 
march and rally on 
March 18. The march 
was from the Spirit of 
Detroit statue at the 
Coleman A. Young (City 
Hall) on Woodward to 
Grand Circus Park 
where a roll call of 150 
Michigan soldiers 
killed in the war was 
read. Speakers includ- 
ed Bishop Thomas 
Gumbleton, Rev. Harry Cook and Rev. Ed Rowe. Mau- 
reen Taylor (a welfare rights activist and a candidate 
for City Council) also spoke. 

Camilo Meija, a young Hispanic sergeant and con- 
scientious objector to the Iraq war who was just 
released from a year in jail spoke. Bishop Gumbleton 
appealed for funds to aid him. The sergeant said, "I 
realized that I was part of a war that I believed was 
immoral and criminal, a war of aggression, a war of 
imperial domination... I decided that I could not return 
to Iraq. By putting my weapon down, I chose to 
reassert myself as a human being... behind those bars I 
sat a free man because I listened to... the voice of my 
conscience." 

Speakers also read representative names for the 
estimated 120,000 Iraqi victims of the war; including 
those murdered by Saddam Hussein and his regime. 
The message was anti-U.S., but stressed the need to 
bring the country to look out for the needs of common 
citizens and residents. They addressed also issues 
stemming from Detroit's budget deficit; proposed cut- 
backs in bus service, and drastic layoffs of city workers 
and teachers. Upwards of 600 people were in atten- 
dance at the church but there was little or no major 
press coverage. —Ray B> 



Students against Iraq war and Bush agenda in Memphis. 


think, and need a general idea of where they are head- 
ed, before they act, we can no longer place on their 
backs the whole burden of solving such problems in the 
moment. There is no reason that workers cannot be 
involved in this thought process now. 

CHALLENGES OF A NEW SOCIETY 

Many still think the problems of constructing a truly 
new society will be solved during the ample time of a 
long transitional society after workers take power. But 
it would take a miracle for the totalizing logic of capi- 
tal and its law of value to be phased out gradually or to 
admit of a purely political solution like taking power or 
building sites of counter-power. There will likely be lit- 
tle time to do what we must to keep capitalism from 
reintroducing itself. The problem is difficult enough if 
-we lack answers, but is made impossible if we lack 
even the right questions. Raising the right questions 
* and working out some probable answers now must 
form part of the revolutionary process. In this way 
ideas become a force (and impetus) for revolution. 

Humanity seems unlikely to make a revolution, if 
people expect it will fail as massively as in the past. 
They seem unwilling to accept the article of faith that 
it will be a long process that we will make up as we go 
along. Everywhere today people discuss the possibility 
of life beyond capitalism. Concretizing Marx's concept 
of a new society seems to me to be the most relevant 
way of following his method. 

Bush visit protest 

MEMPHIS, TEHN.— George Bush came here in March to 
try to sell his privatized Social Security plan. We came 
out about 200 strong on a chilly morning — activists, 
working people, Black, white, young, old, and in 
between — showing the diversity of people and reasons 
to oppose the divvying up of the diminishing social 
safety net that is left in this country. 

We all met at a local bar near where Bush was going 
to be pontificating, and staged a rally sponsored by, 
among others, the Mid-South Peace and Justice Cen- 
ter, AFL-CIO, the newly formed Democracy for Mem- 
phis, and News and Letters Committees. The Shelby 
County Democratic Party helped "organize" the event, 
which really means attempted to siphon the energy of 
everyone there into run-of-the-mill party politics. 

While yet another representative of some district or 
another was getting up to speak, someone yelled some- 
thing like, "Hey, Bush and the cameras are out there 
down the street, let’s quit talking to ourselves and 
show them what we think!" It captured the energy per- 
fectly and we rolled out of the bar, leaving the politi- 
cians looking kind of perplexed. 

We weren’t sure about how close we could get to 
Bush’s sermon, so we split up in two groups and took 
the long way around the block. It turns out that the 
police let us get pretty close, and we ended up meeting 
right in front of the building, turning the plaza into a 
singing and chanting anti-Bush parade. 

Many I talked to there were above the supposed age 
of those who will be affected by any privatization of 
Social Security, in a show of inter-generational solidar- 
ity. And the many of us who would almost definitely be 
affected showed by our signs and chants that we 
weren’t narrowing it down to a question of only Social 
Security. The awareness of some of us younger people 
about the system and what it wants to do with our 
hard-earned money and hard-spent time is just what 
people like Bush don’t want to see, because it would 
mean some kind of discourse was taking place among 
those his policies affect. — Brawn Douglas 

50 years of News & Letters 

continued from page 4 

duction to this work I made clear the indispensability 
of a new type of relationship of practice to theory, a 
new unity of theory and practice: "No theoretician, 
today more than ever before, can write out of his own 
head. Theory requires a constant shaping and reshap- 
ing of ideas on the basis of what the workers them- 
selves are doing and thinking." It was this which led 
me, in dedicating the work to "the auto workers, min- 
ers, steelworkers and student youth who have partici- 
pated so fully in the writing of this book," to declare 
them to be "its co-authors." News & Letters further 
deepened this new relationship between workers and 
intellectuals on the basis of what Marxism and Free- 
dom had established. 

Before the 1950s would end, all of us would be put to 
a new test, which, on the one hand, showed the emer- 
gence of a Third World in its colonial revolutions and, 
on the other hand, a new counter-revolution in the 
coming to power of DeGaulle. 

NOTES. 

1. 1 have read innumerable "erudite," "scholarly" studies that 
speak of Koinange’s book as if the date it was finally pub- 
lished commercially was the time when the story of the 
Mau Mau struggle was revealed. The truth is that we had 
tried very hard to get an established publisher before we 
undertook our own publication. Koinange thought he had 
Nehru’s promise to do so. But indeed, other than ourselves, 
none were willing to undertake publication. 

2. How long was it before Jesse Jackson made a category out 
of "We Are Somebody"? By then Dunbar had changed the 
title of her column to emphasize its international dimen- 
sion, calling it "Way of the World." 
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Iraq: fundamentalism, sectarian conflict 


by Kevin A. Barry 


The period after Iraq's January elections has been 
one characterized by sectarian violence, material pri- 
vation and a deep skepticism towards the country's 
new leaders. The unexpectedly large number of people 
who cast ballots in January had great expectations 
that the politicians they elected to the national assem- 
bly would deliver both the security and the reconstruc- 
tion projects so sorely needed by Iraq’s people. The pro- 
longed deliberations over the makeup of the new gov- 
ernment, however, along with the absence of any con- 

French student revolt 

French high school students have been demonstrat- 
ing since February against the conservative govern- 
ment’s education "reforms." These measures would 
move the curriculum further away from critical think- 
ing and toward the requirements of capital. In addi- 
tion, the new continuous assessment plan, which 
would go alongside the baccalaureate exam, would put 
more power in the hands of administrators, who could 
easily penalize "troublesome" or minority students. 

Some 160,000 students took to the streets across 
France on March 8. This demonstration was preceded 
by two equally large ones in February. This is a new 
generation of student activists, who became politicized 
during the protests against the Iraq war and those 
against the neo-Nazi National Front. The High School 
Action Committees have been coordinating the 
protests, taking the leadership away from the tradi- 
tional student organizations. There is a strong Marxist 
arid anarchist presence in these Committees. 

By. April, the government had not budged and the 
movement began to wind down. Nonetheless, students 
began to occupy dozens of high schools. While this 
movement may have been defeated, it seems to have 
fostered the growth of a new generation of radicals. 


crete gains resulting from them, dissipated the feel- 
ings of enthusiasm. 

The outcome of the negotiations did result in one 
historic achievement. Jalal Talabani, the leader of the 
Patriotic Union of Kurdistan, was designated as Iraq's 
new president. Iraq's large Kurdish minority voted 
solidly for the united list of Kurdish nationalist candi- 
dates in the elections, resulting in a showing second 
only to the Shi'a list endorsed by the influential Aya- 
tollah Sistani. The election of a Kurd to the presidency 
brings a symbolic end to the intense strife between 
Iraq's central government and the Kurdish people that 
dates back to the aftermath of the 1958 revolution. 

A prominent Islamic politician, Ibrahim Jafari, was 
selected by the Shi'a list as prime minister. While 
Jafari claims that he will not press for Islamic law to 
be central to the new constitution, the strength of the 
conservative religious forces in the new assembly 
ensures that the battle over the role of Islam in the 
public life of Iraq will be intense. 

Additionally, the informal Islamicizat'ion of the 
cOuntiy continues. The southern city of Basra, for 
example, has been all but turned over by the British 
army to Shi'a fundamentalist militias. One of these 
militias carried out an attack on a large university stu- 
dent gathering in a public park in March. The funda- 
mentalists objected to the mixing of men and women. 

Behind all the political maneuverings in the nation- 
al assembly, the U.S. military presence remains as 
strong as ever. In addition to being unable to maintain 
rudimentary security on the streets of Baghdad or any 
other Iraqi city, the U.S. continues to cancel or scale 
back reconstruction plan after reconstruction plan. 
Energy, water, and waste projects have all been aban- 
doned due to the enormous cost of the military aspect 
of the U.S. invasion. 

A recent U.S. Army inquiry exonerated all officers of 
the torture at Abu Ghraib, effectively sweeping the 


Mass protests oust Ecuador's president 


Weeks of massive demonstrations in Quito, in April, 
resulted in the ouster of President Lucio Gutierrez, 
both hero of and subsequently traitor to the January 
2000 near-revolution, where even greater popular 
forces had induced President Mahuad to flee the coun- 
try and had gained temporary control of the Congress. 

Gutierrez’ improbable election to the presidency in 
2002 reflected nothing less than the hunger of the 
Ecuadorian masses for fundamental change. His 
betrayal came quickly, taking the form of playing lap- 
dog to the U.S. and the IMF by continuing the previous 
government’s neo-liberal crippling economic policies, 
working toward a free trade treaty and continuing its 
military alliance with the U.S. 

He ensured his own downfall last December by engi- 
neering a deal with the most corrupt elements of Con- 
gress that resulted in the unconstitutional replace- 
ment of the entire Supreme Court and the return to 
the country from exile of Abdala Bucaram, the despised 
ex-President who was deposed in 1997. Upon 
Bucaram’s return, demonstrations began on a daily 
basis in Quito. 

Protests throughout the capital included many 
youth from the high schools and universities. Largely 
leaderless, they clanged pots and pans and honked 
horns in front of Gutierrez’ home and the Supreme 
Court building, symbols of the government’s corrup- 
tion. Mobilizations were organized with cell phones 
and use of the Internet. The protesters were given 
impetus by a popular radio station, La Lima, which 
reported critically on events, including police use of 
tear gas to intimidate the marchers (two deaths were 
reported, including a Chilean journalist). The station 



broadcast the 
government’s 
statements and 
then opened its 
microphones to 
demonstrators 
in the streets. 

When Gutier- 
rez character- 
ized the pro- 
testers as "fora- 
jitos" (delin- 
quents), every- 
one from high 

school students Demonstrators march on Ecuador's 
to nuns joined Presidential palace, 
the "movimien- 
to de forajitos." 

The two major political parties most threatened by 
Bucaram’s return (the centrist Izquierda Democratica 
and the far right Social Christians), jumped on the 
bandwagon, sponsoring demonstrations in Quito and 
Guayaquil. When the military withdrew its support of 
Gutierrez on April 20, he abandoned his post. In defi- 
ance of the popular demand, "que se vayan todos" ( 
"out with them all," including Bucaram and the Con- 
gress), the Congress met and appointed Gutierrez’ vice 
president, Alfredo Palacio, to the presidency. 

For the time being it appears that the established 
powers have the situation in hand, but the passion of 
the masses for a new society that reflects human val- 
ues cannot be held in check indefinitely. 

— R.H. 


entire matter under the rug. The issue of prisons in 
Iraq remains alive though, as a number of riots have 
swept through the enormous open air prison camps 
maintained by the U.S. to house the men swept up in 
their door-to-door anti-insurgent raids. 

The most serious development since the elections is 
the steady transformation of the anti-U.S. insurgency 
into an open sectarian war against the Shi'a majority. 
Mosque bombings, assassinations and mass killings 
are beginning to overtake the place of attacks on Amer- 
ican troops and convoys in the tactics of the Sunni 
insurgents. The anxiety and uncertainty surrounding 
the stadium massacre in Haditha, in which a large 
number of Shi'a fisherman were murdered, and the 
Madaen kidnapping event and the subsequent discov- 
ery of large numbers of bodies in the Tigris, point to the 
real possibility of civil war breaking out, a goal perhaps 
not unwelcome to the insurgent forces. 

— Kevin Michaels 

China tensions 

Chinese demonstrators staged militant protests in 
Shanghai and other cities, for two weeks in April, 
against Japan’s continuing denial of its war crimes 
during World War II. These involved massacres, mass 
rape, sexual slavery,' forced labor, and biological exper- 
iments on human beings. However, under Japan’s con- 
servative government, the newest school textbooks 
have reduced rather than increased the coverage of 
these war crimes, passing them off with euphemisms 
such as "incident” instead of "invasion." Japanese 
Prime Minister Junichiro Koizumi has also been mak- 
ing an annual visit to the infamous Yakushini shrine, 
where several convicted war criminals are buried. 

The new Chinese protests were far from sponta- 
neous, however. They were orchestrated by the state, 
and have more to do with today than the past. China is 
hoping to take over Japan’s position as the leading eco- 
nomic and military power in Asia. It opposes the idea of 
admitting Japan to the UN Security Council and was 
outraged when Japan joined with the U.S. in a pro-Tai- 
wan statement. For its part, Japan announced that it 
wants to change its postwar pacifist constitution, allow- 
ing it more leeway for military action abroad. 

China has also shored up its ties with India, its sec- 
ond largest trading partner. During an April visit to 
India by Wen Jibao, the leaders of these two fast-grow- 
ing economies pledged to increase trade and moved 
toward solving their longstanding border disputes. 
India agreed publicly that Tibet is part of China, while 
China hinted that it might support an Indian bid to 
join the UN Security Council. 

Many have suggested that the Chinese government 
is also using the anti- Japan protests to defuse social 
tensions at home, of which there is no lack. Just as the 
anti-Japan protests started, tens of thousands of people 
staged a brief uprising in Huaxi, a village in Zhejiang 
Province. This occurred after police attacked a group of 
elderly villagers, who were protesting against severe 
pollution. "The air stinks from the factories. We cannot 
grow bur crops," one villager told the press. Corrupt 
local officials refuse to do anything because they own 
sharefli in the factories. When rumors spread that police 
-had killed two elderly women, thousands took over the 
village, forcing officials to hide in a school. 

Also in April, some 2,000 retired soldiers demon- 
strated for two days in Beijing to protest their meager 
pensions. A few months ago in Sichuan Province, thou- 
sands; of protesters burned government buildings and 
vehicles after a wealthy official threatened to kill a 
porter who had accidentally bumped the official’s wife 
with the load he was carrying. The risk for the regime 
is, rather than defusing these tensions, the anti-Japan 
protests could turn against targets closer to home. 


===== NEWS AND LETTERS COMMITTEES ===== 

Who We Are And What We Stand For 


News and Letters Committees is an National Editorial Board and National 

organization of Marxist-Humanists Chairwoman of the Committees from 

that since its birth has stood for the its founding to 1987. Charles Denby 

abolition of capitalism, both in its pri- (1907-83), a Black production worker, 

vate property form as in the U.S., and author of Indignant Heart: A Black 

its state property form, as it has his- Worker’s Journal, became editor of 

torieally appeared in state-capitalist the paper from 1955 to 1983. 

regimes calling themselves Communist Dunayevskaya’s works, Marxism and 

as in Russia and China. We stand for Freedom, from 1776 until Today 

the development of new human rela- (1958), Philosophy and Revolution: 

tions, what Marx first called a new From Hegel to Sartre and from 

Humanism. Marx to Mao (1973), and Rosa Lux- 

News & Letters was founded in emburg, Women’s Liberation, and 

1955, the year of the Detroit wildcat Marx’s Philosophy of Revolution 

strikes against Automation and the (1982) spell out the philosophic ground 

Montgomery Bus Boycott against seg- of Marx’s Humanism internationally, as 

regation — activities which signaled a American Civilization on Trial con- 

new movement from practice that was cretizes it on the American scene and 

itself a form of theory. News & Let- shows the two-way road between the 

ters was created so that the voices of U.S. and Africa, 
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philosophy of liberation. limitations of post-Marx Marxism, 

Raya Dunayevskaya (1910-1987), beginning with Engels. In light of the 

founder of the body of ideas of Marxist- crises of our nuclearly armed world, it 

Humanism, became Chairwoman of the becomes imperative not only to reject 
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develop the revolutionary Humanist nization and Philosophy in The Philo- 
future inherent in the present. The sophic Moment of Marxist-Human- 
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the 1940s to the 1980s are rooted; in her Dunayevskaya Collection. News and 
discovery of Marx’s Marxism in its orig- Letters Committees aims at developing 
inal form as a new Humanism and; in and concretizing this body of ideas for 
her re-creation of that philosophy for our time. 

our age as Marxist-Humanism. This is In opposing this capitalistic, racist, 
recorded in the documents on microfilm sexist, heterosexist, class-ridden soci- 
and open to all under the title The ety, we have organized ourselves into a 
Raya Dunayevskaya Collection— committee form of organization rather 
Marxist-Humanism: A Half-Century than ahy elitist party “to lead.” We par- 

of Its World Development. ticipate in all class and freedom strug- 

Dunayevskaya’s philosophic compre- gles, nationally and internationally. As 
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ment of Marxist-Humanism, especially aim.„ to promote the firmest unity 

as expressed in her 1980s writings, among workers, Blacks and other 

presents the vantage point for re-creat- minorities, women, youth and those 

ing her ideas anew. Seeking to grasp intellectuals who have broken with the 

that vantage point for ourselves and ruling bureaucracy of both capital and 

make it available to all who struggle labor.” We do not separate mass activi- 

for freedom, we have published ties from the activity of thinking. Send 

Dunayevskaya’s original 1953 phiilo- for a copy of the Constitution of News 

sophic breakthrough and her final 1987 and Letters Committees. 




Workers’ lifetime 
labor stolen again 

by Htun Lin 

The pensions and health benefits of retirees every- 
where are threatened with unilateral cuts imposed by 
management. This hits workers from the public sector 
to private industry, like auto and the airlines. 

At United, the unions entered into a cooperative 
arrangement whereby workers were sold employee 
stock option plans (ESOP) in exchange for deep wage 
cuts, speed-ups, health and benefit cuts, and other 
takebacks, in order to help the financially ailing air- 
line. Whfen it no longer served the company's purpose, 
United dispensed with the ESOP. 

When the company later declared bankruptcy, 
the employee stock options failed. Further, man- 
agement announced unilaterally it would no 
longer honor the pension and health benefits of 
its retirees, and used the bankruptcy judge to 
throw workers to the mercy of the underfunded 
Pension Guarantee Board. 

When those in the labor movement act as though 
there is no alternative but to make concessions to cap- 
ital, there is no end. Capitalists keep coming back for 
more concessions in all arenas. In California, 
Schwarzenegger’s forces are pushing their special elec- 
tion on us so they can pass more anti-worker initia- 
tives which they were unable to pass through the leg- 
islature. There are measures to attack teachers, nurs- 
es, and public service workers — our pay, our pensions, 
and even our job security. But the most deceptive 

Continued on page 3 


Recollecting John 
Brown's revolt 


by John Alan 

In world history we deal with the Idea as it 
manifests itself in the element of human will, of 
human freedom.... Objectively seen the Idea and 
the particular individual stand in the great oppo- 
sition of Necessity and Freedom — the struggle of 
man against fate. But we take necessity not as that 
of the external necessity of fate, but as that of the 
divine Idea. The question then is: How is this high 
Idea to be united with human freedom? 

— Hegel on "the individual as subject 
of history" in Reason in History 

David S. Reynolds’ John Brown, Abolitionist: The 
Man Who Killed Slavery, Sparked the Civil War, and 
Seeded Civil Rights (Alfred A. Knopf: New York, 2005) 
has received many favorable reviews in the press. 
Apparently, a considerable number of people are still 
profoundly interested in John Brown’s October 1859 
raid on the Federal Arsenal in Harpers Ferry, Virginia, 
with armed white and Black followers. 

Reynolds tells the reader that John Brown and his 
armed men quickly took control of the U.S. armory, the 
arsenal and the rifleworks in Harpers Ferry and then: 
"All that was now needed was for the word to spread to 
local slaves, and soon the liberation force would be 
swelled by hundreds, perhaps thousands of emancipat- 
ed Blacks. 

"At least, that’s what Brown thought. He sent a 
party into the countryside to liberate slaves and take 

Continued on page 10 
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Developing a philosophically 
grounded alternative to capital 



T he terrorist attack in London 
on July 7, which killed at 
least 50, must be condemned 
by all who aspire for liberation. 

There is no justification for this 
attack, most likely carried out by 
reactionary religious fundamen- 
talists. 

The way in which the attack 
was timed to coincide with the G- 
8 meeting in Scotland represents 
a serious blow to the forces of lib- 
eration. Tens of thousands came 
to Scotland to protest the agenda 
of the G-8 and to demand a new 
approach to poverty, racism, and 
environmental destruction. 

Thanks to the attack, such voices 
are being drowned out. The attack 
will also divert attention from 
eliminating Africa’s poverty and 
debt, as the effort to sVvay world 
opinion to deal with such issues 
will be subsumed by concerns over 
future terrorist attacks. Edinburgh "Vigil I 

These events show how crucial » i c y 

it is for the freedom movements to ™ T ' t ' ' 

firmly oppose all forms of terror- 
ism and religious fundamentalism in the course of 
projecting a comprehensive alternative to this capi- 
talist system. If that is not done, the "two terrorisms”, 
of the rulers and the Islamic fundamentalists will 
continue to feed off each other in a way that will 
divert, disorient, and even destroy the freedom move- 
ments themselves. 

The attacks occured on the heels of the recent 
rejection of the European 
Our "Draft for Marxist- Union (EU) Constitution 
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Humanist Perspectives" is in France and The 
here to promote the widest Netherlands. On the one 
discussion on the political, the vote manifest- 

aSJrtsfSTE 

tonal challenge populace. A large per- 

Marxtst-Humonists. We centage of French youth 
invite you to join in the voted against it and in 

process of developing our some working class 

perspectives for the com- areas 80% voted no. 
ing year, as part of die The "no" votes reflect- 

effort to work out a unity ed dissatisfaction with 
between philosophy and Europe’s stagnant econo- 

oraonizotion. hi 8 h levels of unem - 

y f ' ployment, and fears that 

Europe will go the way of 
U.S.-style "free market" economic restructuring as 
much as concerns over the content of the Constitution 
itself. Many in Europe clearly fear that the drive for 
increased integration will become a mechanism for 
cutting wages and social services in the countries 
with the highest wages and benefits. 

On the other hand, the vote was no triumph for the 
Left. Those advocating a "no" vote included the neo- 
fascist and racist Right, which fears that greater EU 
integration will open the door to more immigration 
and the loss of national sovereignty. 

Moreover Bush found it hard to hide his glee over 
France’s rejection of the constitution — not only 
because it makes life much more difficult for French 
President Chirac, who opposed his decision to invade 
Iraq, but also because it reduces any chance that a 
politically unified EU will emerge in the near future 
that could serve as a counterweight to U.S. global 
hegemony. It appears that the Right may turn out to 
be the immediate beneficiary of the present situation. 

This is not the first time that European leftists and 
rightists ended up on the same side of a political 
issue. In the 1960s many British leftists opposed 
Britain’s entry into the Common Market because they 
didn’t want national capital to be subjected to inter- 
national capital. As Raya Dunayevskaya noted at the 
time, such views reflected a complete lack of revolu- 
tionary internationalism.(l) 

This year’s vote on the EU Constitution shows that 
simply saying "no" does not represent a forward step 
in the movement for liberation. Much, much more is 
demanded. The key is not whether one opposes spe- 
cific aspects of today’s reality but whether one pro- 
jects a concept of the transcendence of capitalism. If 


Edinburgh "Vigil for London victims [of bombings] and those of war and 
poverty," July 7, during the G-8 summit in Scotland. 


the radical movement refrains from the arduous the- 
oretic and practical labor needed to meet that chal- 
lenge, it will repeat the errors of the past instead of 
posing a viable alternative. 

I. Bush’s Wars at 
Home and in Iraq 

A. Fighting the Right’s 
‘ Vision ’ of the Future 

Nowhere is a new alternative needed more than in 
the U.S., where Bush and the Republicans are trying 
to impose total ideological and political control. 

Bush’s lie that his reelection provided him with a 
"mandate" to push for deep cuts in social security, 
medicare, and other programs, while doling out tens 
of billions more to continue the war i» Iraq, reflects a 
serious social crisis. 

Real wages for workers in the U.S. today are falling 
at the fastest rate in 14 years. The modest economic 
growth has not filtered down to most workers, who 
are being forced to work longer hours to keep up with 
the cost of living, especially in light of ballooning costs 
for health insurance. The lack of health insurance is 
hitting Blacks and Latinos especially hard; while they 
make up 29% of the U.S. population, they account for 
52% of those without health insurance. 

Bush’s "answer" is to call for even deeper cuts in 
social programs and to demand that his tax cuts for 
the rich be made permanent. His 2006 budget calls 
for deep cuts in everything from veterans’ benefits to 
the Low Income Heating Energy Assistance Program. 

Such policies exacerbate capitalist society’s tenden- 
cy to become more and more class stratified. A recent 
study showed that for every additional dollar of 
income earned by the bottom 90% of the population 
from 1990 to 2002, the richest Americans (one-tenth 
of 1% of the population) earned an additional $18,000. 

The social dislocations produced by this concentra- 
tion of wealth and power at one pole and immisera- 
tion at the other hits youth and African Americans 
especially hard. Teenagers seeking employment are 
having less success in obtaining jobs than at any time 
since statistics on teenage employment began to be 
compiled in 1948. In Chicago, only one out of 10 
African-American teenagers has a job. 

Meanwhile, spending on police and the criminal 
injustice system continues to climb, even as crime 
rates decline. The incarceration of an entire genera- 
tion of African-American youth makes a mockery of 
the claim that the U.S. is a model of "democracy" — a 
point projected in many meetings, protests, and 
forums against police abuse and the criminal injus- 

Continued on page 5 
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Our bodies are ours! 


by Terry Moon 

The shock of Supreme Court Justice Sandra Day 
O'Connor's resignation was not that it came, but that 
it came so soon. Women reacted immediately because 
we know that Bush will use her resignation to nomi- 
nate someone bent on destroying the rights won by 
women, Blacks, and workers, and making legal abor- 
tion a thing of the past. At the National Organization 
for Women's national conference over the fourth of July 
weekend, the young feminist taskforce transformed 
the meeting, holding strategy sessions and a sponta- 
neous march of 700 women to the Tennessee state cap- 
ital, chanting the familiar: "Not the church! Not the 
state! Women will decide our fate!" Thereby women are 
revealing our determination to control our own bodies 
and minds. 

APPEALS TO REACTIONARIES 

That direct action was a relief from all the emails 
imploring women to Call their congressional represen- 
tatives. It is those Democrats we're being told to call 
who have demonstrated how eager they are to down- 
play abortion rights as they try to appeal to the Repub- 
licans' reactionary supporters. Hillary Clinton oppor- 
tunistically led the way when she declared "respect" for 
fanatics "who believe with all their heart and con- 
science that there are no circumstances under which 
abortion should be available." 

O'Connor was seen as someone holding back reac- 
tion as she cast the deciding vote that overturned a 
ban on late-term abortions, banned state-sponsored 
prayer at high school graduations, preserved narrowly 
drawn affirmative action at universities, and required 
the Bush administration to grant hearings to 
detainees in the so-called fight against terrorism. 
That's why her resignation is being met by women's 
groups with phrases like: "Armageddon,” "Earthquake 
in American politics," "Women's lives are at stake," 
"This is a state of emergency," and "This is it." 

SWING VOTE ELECTS BUSH 

But not only were these cases narrowly interpreted 
by O'Connor, who was appointed by Ronald Reagan as 
the first woman on the Supreme Court, she was also 
the swing vote that selected Bush as president over the 
popular vote of the American people. Her resignation, 
giving him the opportunity to replace her, was deliber- 
ate. Newsweek reported that on hearing A1 Gore 
announced as the winner, she exclaimed, "This is terri- 
ble," and told her husband she would not retire if Gore 
would be choosing her replacement. 

Crowning Bush may be her most heinous act, but 
not her only one. When in the Arizona Senate, she 
voted against busing, opposed gun control, and cham- 
pioned the death penalty. On the Supreme Court she 
voted to strike down federal laws that barred carrying 
of firearms within 1,000 yards of a school, a provision 
permitting disabled state employees to sue their boss- 
es for discrimination, and a provision that let rape vic- 
tims sue their attackers in federal court. On abortion 
she voted to let hospital personnel refuse to participate 
in abortions; dissented from a ruling that struck down 
an Akron, Ohio ordinance that put regulations on abor- 
tion, including a required 24-hour waiting period; and 
voted to uphold abortion restrictions in Pennsylvania 
and Missouri. 

RETROGRESSIONIST NOMINEES 

Given O'Connor's conservative agenda, the fondness 
for her now displayed by some women's organizations 
and liberals is a measure of how retrogressive the 
times are; that, and the fact that every nominee on 
Bush's short list to replace her is a diehard retrogres- 
sionist on women's rights, affirmative action, environ- 
mental concerns, and workers' rights. There is no ques- 
tion that, with her gone, things will get much worse. 

What we in the movement have to face is how 
women's organizations have compromised their princi- 
ples and are thus partly responsible for the place we 
now find ourselves. That compromising is reaching 
new heights as the word "abortion" disappears from 
our vocabulary, as groups try to downplay abortion 
rights and emphasize instead that anti-abortion fanat- 
ics are also anti-birth control fanatics. The crucial 
demand for abortion rights has often been criticized as 
too narrow, as if that demand somehow means that 

Women in Black 

r~ HEW YORK — The 38th anniversary of the Israeli 
occupation of the West Bank and Gaza was remem- 
bered here on June 9. More than 100 people joined a 
protest by Women in Black (Union Square Group), 
which has held a vigil weekly since shortly after Sep- 
tember 11, 2001, to bring attention to the continuing 
war against the Palestinians. Women in Black is an 
international peace network, founded in 1988 by 
Israeli women against the occupation, and since 
appearing in war zones around the world. 

Code Pink co-sponsored the June 9 event and added 
the dimension of opposition to the U.S. occupation of 
Iraq and Afghanistan. One speaker, Rabad Abdulhadi, 
a Palestinian lesbian feminist who teaches in Michi- 
gan, spoke about all these occupations and added 
another: the occupation by the police of New York City. 
She declared that we can imagine another world, one 
without domination. 

— International feminist 


women don't want the right to have children as well. Of 
course we do. The demand for abortion was never lim- 
ited to the right to end a pregnancy — and that is one 
huge reason why it is contested so violently. What we 
are saying with this decades-long struggle is that no 
one can tell us what to do with our own bodies. Our 
bodies are ours! We are saying it is an outrage that any 
government can tell a woman what to do with her 
womb, or any part of her body or sexuality. The fight for 
bodily integrity is, for women, part of what Marx would 
call our quest for universality, our desire to be whole 
human beings. 

The depth of the retrogression we face is seen in how 
so many are thinking the most we can demand is that 
Bush nominate an O'Connor clone. Eleanor Smeal, 
head of the Feminist Majority, urges us to insist on "the 
appointment of a woman at least as centrist as Sandra 
Day O'Connor." Why should we limit our demand for 
full freedom and personhood to that!? The women's 
movement doesn't need to compromise more and more. 
What's required is the opposite. Now is the time to 
show that the recent March for Women's Lives that 
brought out the largest demonstration in U.S. history 
was only the beginning. It is that kind of force and Rea- 
son that is the only thing that will stay Bush’s hand 
and move us towards the kind of total uprooting of this 
sexist, racist, anti-human, capitalist society that is nec- 
essary for the quest for universality to be realized. 


NY protest supports 
Pakistani feminist 



NEW YORK — Local South Asian and Islamic women's 
groups turned out June 22 to a press conference and 
protest against the government of Pakistan for its 
refusal to permit Mukhtaran Bibi to travel out of the 
country. Ms. Bibi, who became a women's rights 
defender following horrific violence against her, was 
embarking on an international tour June 9 when she 
was briefly arrested and her passport was confiscated. 

Three years ago, a Pakistani tribal council sentenced 
Mukhtaran Bibi to be gang raped as punishment to her 
family for an alleged affair between her brother and a 
woman of a higher-ranking tribe. After the sentence 
was carried out, she was forced to walk home naked in 
front of onlookers. Instead of committing suicide out of 
shame, as is customary for raped women in Pakistan, 
she began to fight for justice. She got the perpetrators 
prosecuted and six were convicted, although five con- 
victions were since reversed and she continues to live 
in fear of retribution. 

SURVIVOR DENOUNCES VIOLENCE 

Incredibly, Ms. Bibi refused to move away from her 
village. She used her compensation money to start two 
elementary schools (she made sure the children of her 
rapists could attend them) and a women’s shelter, as 
well as acquire a local ambulance. She began to speak" 
out against honor killings, rapes, acid attacks, and 
other violence against women in Pakistan. One speak- 
er at the protest said her actions had turned her into a 
symbol of hope and of loyalty. 

Several speakers highlighted the Pakistani govern- 
ment’s lies that it enforces women's rights. One speak- 
er pointed out that General Musharraf had denounced 
NGOs working for women's rights, calling them "as 
bad as terrorists.” Another speaker said, "If this is how 
the government treats an internationally known 
woman, imagine how it treats poor women," and told of 
a recent women’s demonstration that was attacked by 
the police. 

CHANGES FROM GRASSROOTS 

In the past 15 years, we were told, most progressive 
changes have come from the grassroots, not the gov- 
ernment. One speaker emphasized that violence 
against women does not arise from Islam but from 
male chauvinism, just as in the U.S., violence is not due 
to Christianity A speaker from the sponsoring organi- 
zation, the Asian-American Network Against Abuse of 
Women, insisted that "we are not unpatriotic for rais- 
ing conditions in Pakistan in the Western media.” 
Another local woman said, "we need to be supporters, 
not leaders, of the movement in Pakistan." 

— Aime Jadard 


NOW rally to preserve 
women's rights 

NASHVILLE, TENN.— When I left for the national NOW 
(National Organization for Women) conference here 
the first weekend in July, little did I know that it would 
occur when Justice Sandra Day O'Connor decided to 
retire. Although the right to choose was the main issue, 
other concerns where O'Connor's vote made a differ- 
ence included cases involving affirmative action and 
sodomy. 

When the news came down of the O'Connor vacancy, 
the leadership of Tennessee and Nashville NOW went 
into action and called for a rally to take place the next 
day at noon in Legislative Plaza. (This is the spot 
where the vote to ratify the 19th amendment, which 
gave the right to vote for all women, took place.) 

A press conference occurred on Friday and speakers 
included NOW President Kim Gandy, Eleanor Smeal 
representing her organization, Feminist Majority and 
the former ambassador, Carol Moseley-Braun. At the 
rally other organizations were represented including 
Dolores Huerta of the United Farm Workers and 
Martha Burk of the National Council of Women’s Orga- 
nizations as well as local leaders. Due to time consid- 
erations other leaders, such as Medea Benjamin of 
Global Exchange and Code Pink, were announced but 
did not give speeches. 

At the same time we supported the struggle going on 
in Nashville to reinstate local disability rights. A group 
of disabled activists were engaged in an ongoing sit-in 
at the Capitol for disability rights as cuts in the state's 
program were being considered. 

Meanwhile, the conference continued with ongoing 
workshops, political institutes, issue , hearings and 
films being presented at the same time. 

Issue hearings dealt with such subjects as Civil 
Rights and Racism, Constitutional Equality and Legal 
Strategies. Workshops (22 held) included "Seeking Jus- 
tice for Poor and Struggling Families" and "Call Off the 
Vigilantes: Where is the Safe Harbor for Immigrant 
Women?" 

On Sunday, we voted on the work NOW will do from 
the 20 resolutions brought forth to the body of the del- 
egates from the issue hearings and petitions that had 
at least 100 signatures. A few of the resolutions that 
passed addressed "Strategic Nonviolent Resistance," 
"Transgendered Inclusion" and "Stop the War "(Iraq). 

— SueS. 



by Mary Jo Grey 


Legislation to reauthorize the Violence Against 
Women Act was introduced in the U.S. Senate in June 
and must be approved by Sept. 30 or it will expire. No 
action has yet been taken. Does the right-wing Repub- 
lican Congress, already intent on undermining 
women’s rights, also plan to deny us the right to life? 

* * # 

The Feminism and Hip-Hop conference that took 
place over three days in April at the University of 
Chicago is the latest in a growing challenge to the sex- 
ual objectification of Black women in hip-hop music 
and videos. The national discussion was ignited last 
year by women students at historically-Black Spelman 
College in Atlanta, Georgia, when hip-hop star Nelly 
cancelled a charity event at their campus because they 
demanded a meeting with him to discuss the demean- 
ing images of Black women in his videos. Response to 
the Chicago conference was so overwhelming that reg- 
istration had to be closed early. Young music lovers 
were joined by feminist scholars, hip-hop journalists, 
video models and artists. They shared ways to combat 
this depiction of women as less than human, that 
results in women being treated that way; to stop broad- 
casting such images around the world "leading people 
to believe that’s who Black women are," and to end the 
destruction of women’s self-worth. Said one partici- 
pant, "I was thrilled to see young women come together 
in a collective voice and say you have to be account- 
able." 

* * * 

Quebec’s unanimous vote to ban the misogynist 

Shari’a Court is a "victory for all defenders of human 
rights," said Homa Aijomand, Coordinator of the Inter- 
national Campaign Against Shari’a Court in Canada. 
She called the decision a positive move towards elimi- 
nation of interference of religion in the justice system. 
The struggle continues to overturn Ontario’s decision 
last year to adopt Shari’a law in that province. 

* * * 

Women from Botswana, Ghana, Kenya, Namibia, 

Nigeria, Rwanda, South Africa, Tanzania, Uganda and 
Zimbabwe met in Windhoek, Namibia to launch the 
Coalition of African Lesbians with a goal for African 
lesbian equality and visibility. They are working to 
secure full human rights and to be respected as full cit- 
izens in all spheres of life. 

— Information from Women's 
Human Rights Online bulletin 
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Iraqi unionists defy occupiers and fundamentalists 


DETROIT — About 50 labor activists came out on June 
19 to hear first-hand reports on conditions and strug- 
gles of workers in Iraq under U.S. occupation. The first 
speaker, Amjad Ali Aljawhry, North American repre- 
sentative for the Federation of Workers’ Councils and 
Unions of Iraq (FWCUI), has been in exile since 1995 
for his organizing activities. He described the 60% 
unemployment, the 100,000 Iraqi deaths in the last 
two years, and the deteriorating infrastructure. 

The second speaker, Falah Awan, President of the 
FWCUI, has been an underground organizer for many 
years. He wants the Federation to play a role in shap- 
ing the future Iraqi society, a society without divisions. 
For that, he insists, the U.S. occupation must end 
immediately. He recalled the 60 million worldwide who 
came out against the war before it began and said we 
need to reactivate that anti-war movement to end the 
occupation. 

In response to my question about the FWCUI’s rela- 
tionship to the Organization for Women’s Freedom in 
Iraq (OWFI), Mr. Awan discussed the situation of 
women workers. In textiles, women make half of what 
men earn. Women must often exchange sexual favors to 
receive their pay. FWCUI has proposed a Labor Code to 
end such practices. Because of their principle of full 
equality, they support and participate in OWFI’s 
events. — Susan Van Galder 

CHICAGO— Below we excerpt remarks by FWCUI 
leaders and their responses to questions on June 17 at 
the UNITE HERE hall. 

Amjad Ali Aljawhry: I’d like to thank all of the 
unions here in Chicago, especially U.S. Labor Against 
the War. I’d like to begin with a phrase we’ve been say- 
ing over and over. We want to end the occupation now. 

Since the occupation started, the Iraqi people have 
never seen one single day of peace. Whenever you want 
to go outside, you need to remember that, 50%, you may 
not be coming back home. A lot of detonated cars in the 
street, suicide bombers, rocket-propelled grenades. 

The democracy that we’ve been promised, we’ve 
never seen anything from it. Even the election that we 
had — we call it a phony election — it brought a govern- 
ment based on ethnicity, based on religion, divided the 
country, divided the society into groups arid divisions 
that deepens ethnic tension and puts society on the 
verge of eivil war. 

The government, or the CPA, when they were in 
place, set wages that for an ordinary worker would be 
the minimum wage of $35 per month. It has become 
$45 per month per worker, which is not enough to pay 
half of his rent. 

Clothing has become a luxury for these people. The 
unemployment rate has officially gone up to 40%. We 
don’t believe that. There is no social security, there is 
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proposition is one called "Paycheck Protection Initia- 
tive.” It’s dressed up to look like a proposition to pro- 
mote union democracy. 

This is yet another sinister attempt to bust unions. 
Its supporters say, who could possibly object to a little 
more "democracy" in our unions, forcing unidn bureau- 
crats to get our individual permission before they 
spend our hard-earned dollars on political campaigns. 

Never mind that company executives don’t need our 
permission to take back benefits contractually 
promised to us. Never mind that the initiative process 
has been appropriated by big money corporations that 
can afford to buy signatures to put anything they want 
on the ballot and use their deep pockets to promote it 
in their corporate-owned media. 

When Schwarzenegger repeats that he is cleaning 
up Sacramento of "special interests," he means to get 
rid of unions. Schwarzenegger has targeted strong pub- 
lic service unions such as teachers and firefighters, but 
has singled out the California Nurses Association 
Teachers and nurses are fighting highly successful 
campaigns to improve the lives of average workers. 

Schwarzenegger borrowed $90 million from public 
education mandated by a previous initiative, promising 
to pay it back. Now he refuses to honor that promise, 
after all his sermons on accountability. Accountability 
for debt obligations means one thing for the powerful 
and another for us average folks. 

Congress gave companies the right to renege 
on pension obligations owed to retirees, yet 
passed a law requiring individuals to fulfill debt 
repayment before declaring bankruptcy. The 
number one cause of personal bankruptcies in 
the U.S. is a personal healthcare crisis. Where is 
the "paycheck protection" for that? 

Some economists worry that Bush’s desire to scale 
back social security benefits based on income levels 
will pave the way for the far right to eliminate it alto- 
gether as a "welfare" program. Meanwhile big corpora- 
tions like Wal-Mart and United are shamelessly show- 
ered with privileges to promote their welfare. We have 
the best democracy money can buy. 

We can be assured that the forces of capital will not 
stop at introducing one legal initiative after another to 
further erode workers’ rights in this protracted battle.. 
We will begin to see any hope of a real democracy only 
when we reclaim control of our own labor. We need self- 
determination in our every day working lives, riot just 
at the polls. 


no unemployment insurance. The government is using 
the same labor code as the former regime. 

The health care system is devastated. Corruption is 
devastating the country. Many projects to build society 
were called off and the money redirected toward more 
security. Without withdrawal of the occupying troops, 
democracy won’t be established, the unions that we are 
representing won’t be established. 

The situation of women is actually getting worse and 
worse, where she cannot go outside by herself, but 
needs an escort. And that escort must be a male. 

We were not able to criticize the government of Sad- 
dam Hussein, and today we cannot criticize Saddam 
Hussein himself, even though he is not in power, 
because of the security situation. If you take a cab, any 
cab driver has a gun on him, and you don’t know if he’s 
pro-Saddam or if he’s pro-terrorist groups or if he’s pro- 
government. 

The last thing that I would like to say is that the 
people who are dying are innocent. I’m not saying just 
the civilians. Our sons, both Iraqi and American, 
deserve to live a better life in prosperity. They don’t 
deserve death, they don’t deserve torture. 

Falah Awan: The occupation doesn’t mean only the 
presence of the tanks. The occupying troops have 
installed a government based on ethnic and religious 
division. It is not a sovereign government, but is a 
translator of U.S. policy in Iraq. 

The Iraqi labor movement has its own alternative to 
this situation. This is the first time for the labor move- 
ment that they can elect their representatives and 
leaders. Governments have installed unions to repre- 
sent the worker. Therefore, these unions represent the 
regime’s interests rather than the workers. 

We fight for a modem labor code and labor law. And 
we fight for participation in writing the constitution. 
We fight to end the domination of the right wing and 
the reactionary powers in Iraq. We fight to build a sec- 
ular labor movement in Iraq. This is not the task of 
Iraqi workers only, but all the workers around the 
world, and all the libertarian workers, and all the free- 
dom lovers and equality lovers. 

Responding to a question about the role of FWCUI in 
helping to establish workers’ councils, especially in 


UC workers’ strike 



OAKLAND, CAL. — Coalition of University Employees 
(CUE), representing 16,000 of the lowest paid workers, 
mostly women and people of color, at University of Cal- 
ifornia, staged a three-day strike. On June 15 picketers 
from campuses all over the state filled the street in 
front of the UC administration building in downtown 
Oakland. 

UC administration is more and more looking at its 
working people as the enemy. They declared an 
impasse in negotiations for the agreement for 2003-04 
and went to a fact finder. The fact finder found that UC 
can afford to grant pay raises to clericals, but UC 
ignored the report. In 2004 two-thirds of the $20 mil- 
lion allocated for raises went back to the general, fund. 
We have not had a pay raise for three years. 

Ordinarily I would not walk a picket line for a short 
time strike. It won’t do a lot. We don’t have the whole 
membership behind us. We need to raise awareness for 
union support and for the talks. AFSCME took a deal 
in May that UC is trying to force now on others. They 
agreed that raises be contingent on getting money 
from the legislature, but UC gets only 17% of its rev- 
enue from state funding. How can a prominent institu- 
tion like UC treat its workers so poorly? 

— IIC Davis clerical worker 

Stop homecare cuts 

LOS ANGELES — On May 24, one day after Coca Cola 
drivers, bottlers and warehouse workers demonstrated 
against a lockout, 5,000 homecare workers assembled 
downtown in a spirited protest against Governor 
Schwarzenegger’s agenda of wage cuts. Mostly women 
workers came from throughout southern 
Califomia.Though most present were Latinas, there 
were many blacks and Asians. 

A member of Californians for Disability Rights spoke 
from a wheelchair and stated that the Governor’s pro- 
posal to lower the state hourly minimum wage from 
$8.10 to $6.75 would eventually drive patients to nurs- 
ing homes. A state assembly member added that low- 
ering homecare workers’ wages is not about saving 
money but is a union-busting plan, because care in a 
nursing home is four times as expensive as homecare. 

The president of Local 434B, which organized the 
rally, said, "We’re fighting for a better life for homecare 
workers — God never intended for one group to have all 
the wealth," and gave organizers credit for the turnout: 
"We can turn out 5,000 united homecare workers." 

— Basho 


Nasiriyah: 

Nasiriyah was one of the cities where we have coun- 
cils. The biggest aluminum plant and the largest power 
generation station are in Nasiriyah. The workers stood 
against the government’s intention to privatize the 
aluminum industry. 

They didn’t do it only to increase working wages and 
decrease working hours, they demanded improved elec- 
tricity output in the city. The administration was delib- 
erately operating the station at 25% of capacity. Later 
the workers found out that the administration has ties 
to power generator importers. They demanded an end 
to the corruption. 

We organized the workers in councils. We demanded 
improved health and safety standards, increased 
wages, and paid days off. But the administration didn’t 
achieve anything because there is no labor code, there 
is no law that limits or controls its activity. 

Responding to how FWCUI would deal with Kurdish 
aspirations for separatism: 

Political freedom is not better than the old days 
under Saddam. In 1991, when we formed a union of 
unemployed, there at that time, they opened fire on the 
demonstrators, and three people were killed, all mem- 
bers of the UUI, or the Union of the Unemployed at 
that time, and two members of the councils. They were 
the leaders of these unions. That’s after they took over 
the power by some months. 

The question of the future of Kurdistan, or the issue 
of Kurdistan itself, must be redirected to the Kurdish 
people themselves. 

We demand immediate end of the occupation, plus a 
secular state that separates religion from the state, 
and ending the conditions of terrorism. These are the 
immediate demands of the Iraqi society. Ending the 
occupation doesn’t mean the social revolution. 

Responding to a self-described socialist who 
attacked the FWCUI condemning the U.S. occupation 
and the resistance equally, claiming that the masses of 
the oppressed Iraqi identified with the resistance 
against the occupation: 

The same question has arisen when I was in France 
and in Finland and in Japan, that you condemn this 
resistance and you condemn the occupation. Let me tell 
you something, bombing a school bus with 25 children, 
what does that have to do with the occupation? The 
Left unfortunately, and I want to stress this strongly, 
the Left doesn’t want to distinguish itself from the ter- 
rorism and doesn’t want to put itself as a representa- 
tive of humanity. 

As a person who believes in the social revolution, you 
[the questioner] believe that these parties, or these 
groups, represent classes in society. There are social 
interests that stand behind them, even the militant 
ones. These are forms of the bourgeoisie.They fight the 
United States, not to get rid of injustice in Iraq, but to 
have their share of government or power. 


LA protests state cuts 

LOS ANGELES — In conjunction with a mass demon- 
stration in Sacramento, 15,000 working people (over 
60% white) assembled in Pershing Square in down- 
town Los Angeles to protest Gov. Schwarzenegger’s pro- 
posed cuts in education, healthcare and other vital ser- 
vices. A focal point of the protest was opposition to an 
upcoming special election that would rescind Proposi- 
tion 98, which guarantees 40% of state revenues to 
public education. 

Instead the petition drive sponsored by big business 
interests would cap money spent on government social 
services and force automatic cuts if the state budget 
could not be balanced. This would bypass the Democ- 
ratic Party-controlled legislature. The governor and the 
state legislators temporarily suspended Proposition 98 
to balance last year’s budget with the agreement that 
the state refund the schools’ shortfall the following 
year. The governor has reneged on that promise. 

Another major issue was the fight by the California 
Nurses Association against Governor Schwarzeneg- 
ger’s attempt to increase the patient-to-nurse ratio. 

Many in attendance were teachers and other school 
workers from throughout southern California, and 
nurses and other state hospital employees. Signs and 
slogans included, "Only bullies take money from chil- 
dren" and "My special interest? My students!" 

Though there are shortages of funds at all levels of 
government in today’s global economic crises, I heard 
no speaker promoting tax increases for millionaires, 
billionaires, and corporations whose taxes have been 
reduced drastically in the last 30 years. — Basho 
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FROM THE WRITINGS OF 

RAYA 


EDITOR'S NOTE 

As part of our focus on the totality of Marx’s Marx- 
ism (see our Draft for Marxist-Humanist Perspec- 
tives, 2005-2006), we reprint excerpts of a text from 
1981 entitled "Marxist-Humanism’s Challenge to All 
Post-Marx Marxists.'' Originally delivered as a talk 
at the 1981 convention of News and Letters Com- 
mittees, it appears as an Introduction to the 1991 
edition of Rosa Luxemburg, Women’s Liberation, and 
Marx’s Philosophy of Revolution. The latter contains 
the full text, which is slightly abbreviated here. 


I. PHILOSOPHIC CONFRONTATION WITH 
POST-MARX MARXISTS ON THE GROUND 
OF THE MID-1950S MOVEMENT FROM 
PRACTICE 

Although what we have been talking about all day 
and will continue to talk about is "organizational 
responsibility for Marxist-Humanism,” I will discard 
that expression. The reason is this: unless you under- 
stand the historic link of continuity, there is no point in 
saying "Take organizational responsibility for Marxist- 
Humanism." So I want to challenge what you under- 
stand as Marx’s Humanism and its relationship to 
Marxist Humanism. 

When I said I was opposed to all post-Marx Marxists 
beginning with Engels, I didn’t mean only the gap 
between Marx’s Ethnological Notebooks and Engels’s 
reductionism in Origin of the Family, Private Property 
and the State. I am challenging Engels also on nearly 
all of his interpretations of the dialectic, not because he 
betrayed; he didn’t. He did the best he possibly could. 
That’s the trouble. The best he could wasn’t good 
enough. 

You have to begin seeing what it means to be a great 
genius, a "thought-diver” like Marx. And if you don’t 
grasp the uniqueness of that, loving Marx won’t help. 
All you would then do, as Engels did, would be to pop- 
ularize him. Anyone who thinks he understands when 
it is made bite-size doesn’t understand what it means 
to appreciate and work out and re-create the dialectic 
at every single stage. Sure, six people will get up who 
will understand you and not understand Marx — and 
praise you as the "projector." That doesn’t mean Engels 
had any right to think he was really projecting Marx’s 
whole continent of thought — Marx’s Historical Materi- 
alism, Marx’s Humanism, Marx’s "economics," much 
less his philosophy. 

How many people think there is nothing greater 
than [Franz] Mehring’s biography of Marx? It stinks. 
And not only because he was a Lassallean, which was 
bad enough, but because, as an intellectual, he thought 
he could do better in projecting what Marx "really 
meant." Do you realize that the German Social Democ- 
racy didn’t even ask Engels — he was still alive, and 
much superior to them, including Mehring who was 
the one writing the history — for his views of the histo- 
ry of socialist ideas and organizations, a history he had 
lived through with Marx and with all tendencies who 
truly made history? 

Ryazanov, who was known as the greatest Marx 
scholar, an archivist and analyst of Marxism, had dis- 
covered a great store of writings by Marx which had 
never been published. He introduced them in a schol- 
arly and historic fashion, and that’s how we came to 
know the young Marx. That didn’t hold true for the last 
writings of Marx, which, though he hadn’t deciphered 
nor had a chance to read, he had the gall to character- 
ize as "inexcusable pedantry," This characterization 
was directed mainly to what we now know as [Marx’s] 
Ethnological Notebooks. As all the rest of the post- 
Marx Marxists, he was happy enough with Engels’s 
Origin of the Family, which was supposed to have sum- 
marized Marx’s 98 pages of notes on Morgan’s Ancient 
Society. 

This attitude to Marx’s archives, even among the 
best of "Marx scholars," who rush to publish their own 
views instead of publishing Marx’s unpublished works, 
is one of the major reasons it has taken us 100 years to 
find out all that Marx had worked out. Worse yet, we 
have been left with the impression that Marx was so ill 
that he did nothing in the last years of his life. The trip 
to Algiers at the end of his life was described as if it 
were only a matter of his health, whereas in fact he 
studied Africa there and "fell in love" with the Arabs. 
He had written to his daughters, as we have seen, that, 
nevertheless, [the Arabs] would all go to the Devil if 
they didn’t have a revolution. 

Catching the historic link to Marx is not only a mat- 
ter of finally seeing all his writings, but of grasping, at 
one and the same time, that something had to happen 
both in the movement from practice and in the move- 
ment from theory. I want to depart for a moment from 
Marx’s day to our age, specifically the years 1950 to 
1953. It was after the General Strike of the miners in 
1949-50 that I felt we had reached a new stage both in 
Marxism and in proletarian consciousness. I therefore 
insisted that a worker be present when I gave my next 
report on what we then called "Marxism and State- 
Capitalism" and what became [my book] Marxism and 
Freedom. (Until then, the discussion had been limited 
to myself, C.L.R. James, and Grace Lee.) Clearly, some- 
thing was stirring in the world; I felt it very strongly 
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after the death of Stalin, which had lifted a heavy 
incubus from my brain. 

Before the actual outbreak of the June 17, 1953 
revolt in East Germany — the first ever from under 
totalitarianism — I turned to the study of the Absolute 
Idea, splitting that category into two, i.e., saying that 
there was not only a unity of theory and practice, but 
that there was a movement from practice, and not 
only one from theory. 

[Later,] I went to check what Marx had written on 
Hegel’s Philosophy of Mind. I found that where I began 
[in my letter of May 20, 1953] with paragraph 385, 
Marx had left off precisely at paragraph 384— saying 
he would return. But he never got to finish. 

What makes somebody, a century after the event, 
without knowing where Marx had left off, start focus- 
ing on the very next paragraph? I don’t know. I do know 
that there are certain creative moments in history 
when the objective movement and the subjective move- 
ment so coincide that the self-determination of ideas 
and the self-determination of masses readying for 
revolt explode. Something is 
in the air, and you catch it. 

That is, you 
catch it if you 
have a clear 
head and if 
you have 
good ears to 
hear what 
is upsurg- 
ing from 
below. All j 
this hap- 
p e n e d 
May 
12 and 
May 
2 0 , 

19 5 3 
six 
weeks 
before 
the actu- 
al revolu- 
tion on 
June 17 
Berlin. 
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Marxist-Humanism — a body of ideas containing 
East American roots and world humanist concepts (To 
order these and other books, see page 12). 

That is something 

very different from just being the first one to translate 
Marx’s 1844 Humanist Essays and Lenin’s 1914 Philo- 
sophic Notebooks and publish them [in Marxism and 
Freedom] as the basis for what we as Marxist-Human- 
ists were doing on the American roots of Marxism, 
beginning with the Abolitionists and climaxing in the 
1949-50 General Strike of the miners. That is to say, you 
translate because you have already been on the road to 
working out all these relations in your own country and 
your own time. Under those circumstances you cannot 
possibly look at masses in motion and not feel stirred to 
the marrow of your bones. That is what happened on 
June 17, 1953, as the German workers destroyed the 
statue of Stalin and raised the slogan: "Bread and Free- 
dom!" That is what led to the transformation of "Marx- 
ism and State-Capitalism," which became Marxism and 
Freedom by 1957. By then we had become not just a 
State-Capitalist Tendency, but a Marxist-Humanist 
group, News and Letters Committees. 

2. FROM ABSOLUTE IDEA AS MOVEMENT 
FROM PRACTICE AS WELL AS FROM THEO- 
RY TO THE ABSOLUTE IDEA AS NEW BEGIN- 
NING (1968-73) 

It was different by 1973 and Philosophy and Revolu- 
tion. Why was it different? Because this time it did not 
come only from the fact that East Europe had arisen 
against Russian totalitarianism (and there had been a 
revolt from within the slave labor camps of Vorkuta). 

This time it came from the revolts against Western 
imperialism as well. This time it was the youth the 
world over, as well as the Black revolution. 

Unfortunately, all the youth thought was needed was 
more and more activity, dismissing theoretical debates 
as "factional struggles" and considering that theory 
was so easy it could be picked up ”en route." These were 
not just "factional struggles" but historic-philosoph- 
ic tendencies in a very new. form that at one and the 
same time caught the historic link to Marx and had an 
original contribution to record. That theory was need- 
ed, that there could be no revolution without a philoso- 
phy of revolution, was shown by the fact that De 
Gaulle, without firing a single shot, succeeded in abort- 
ing the great 1968 revolt in France. 

Something had to be done. The youth in revolt had 
not betrayed; they thought they were very original in 
rejecting "factional struggles" and insisting, instead, on 
more and more activity. But they didn’t achieve what 
they were after. So this time we had to find the link 
from theory and not only from practice. 

Before (1957), we stressed the movement from prac- 
tice, the split in the Absolute Idea. Now (1973) we were 
saying Absolute Idea as new beginning, as totality 
which is just a beginning for a movement forward. Phi- 
losophy and Revolution, then, with its first Part, "Why 
Hegel? Why Now?" dug into Hegel as Hegel, as well 
as into Marx who re-created that dialectic, and 


as Lenin rediscovered it in 1914 at the outbreak 
of World War I. All this was measured against the rise 
of both a whole new Third World and a whole new gen- 
eration of revolutionaries. 

3. 1981: ROSA LUXEMBURG, WOMEN'S 
LIBERATION, AND MARX'S PHILOSOPHY 
OF REVOLUTION 

The point this time is that in the work on Rosa Lux- 
emburg, which is also on Women’s Liberation, which is 
also on Marx’s work as a totality, which is also on 
Lenin, and which is also on Trotsky, I not only take up 
revolutionaries, but great revolutionaries who were 
also theoreticians. 

Nobody was greater than Lenin in Russia in 1917 or 
greater than Luxemburg both in 1905 and 1919; how 
could they possibly be inadequate for our day? The 
point nevertheless is that before we spoke about the 
theoretic void left by Lenin’s death, which had never 
been filled; now we are speaking about the fact that 
even Lenin, who had made the great philosophic break- 
through [in 1914], had remained ambivalent. 

He had philosophically reorganized himself in 
relationship to Materialism and Idealism, on the 
nature of the revolution that would not stop at 
the democratic stage but go all the way to the 
proletarian and elemental and international 
revolution. He also was for self-determination 
of nations as the actual bacillus for proletarian 
revolution. But, but, but ... he did stop short of 
reorganizing himself on the Party, though he 
had introduced many modifications [under the 
impact of] 1905 and 1917. 

He was especially great when he 
threatened to resign from the leader- 
ship and "go to the sailors," if the 
Party did not put the question of the 
conquest of power on the agenda. And 
he didn’t stop criticizing the new 
bureaucracy. But when it came to 
breaking with the Party then, far from 
"going to the sailors," he was thinking that the Bol- 
shevik layer was so thin that it was them he must 
trust fully. We certainly could not accept that. We, who 
have suffered 30 years of Stalinism, 
the transformation of the workers’ 
state into its total opposite, a state- 
capitalist society, and have witnessed 
new revolts from below, will not 
accept any vanguardism-to-lead; they have done noth- 
ing but mis-lead. 

In a word, if Lenin had accomplished as great a reor- 
ganization of himself on the Party Question as he had 
done oil the Self-Determination of Nations, we might 
have had some ground for today, but we don’t. And 
when it comes to the Woman Question, I don’t believe 
he ever thought of reorganizing himself. There we have 
to start totally anew... 

I began by saying that unless Marxist-Humanists 
fully grasped the historic continuity to Marx’s Human- 
ism... on the basis of those new moments in Marx’s last 
decade, the expression, "taking organizational respon- 
sibility for Marxist-Humanism,” would have no mean- 
ing. In a word, my "rejection" of that expression meant 
that the prerequisite for it was, at one and the same 
time, catching the historic continuity as well as work- 
ing it out for our age. . . 

The imperative need to fill the philosophic void in 
post-Marx Marxism is most clearly seen in Trotsky’s 
reduction of the ground for the Fourth International to 
a matter of leadership, or, as he put it: "The crisis of the 
world is the crisis of leadership," as if substitution of 
good leaders, like Trotsky, instead of bad leaders, like 
Stalin, would change the course of the world. Instead, 
as we know, the Fourth International became the still- 
birth it is. Had he considered, instead, that it was his 
historic responsibility to fill the philosophic void, he 
might have found the trail to lead us back to Marx and 
forward to the transformation of society. 

The philosophic concept of leadership became cor- 
rectly, with us, the projection of Marx’s Humanism. That 
is to say, philosophy of revolution rather than the van- 
guardlst party. It becomes all the more imperative that 
we project all the new moments in Marx that we did dis- 
cover. And that is not limited to the new in organiza- 
tional form — committee-form against the "party-to- 
lead"— that didn’t separate theory from practice. 

We have all too often stopped at the committee-form 
of organization rather than the inseparability of that 
from philosophy. And it is the philosophy that is new, 
unique, our special historic contribution that enabled 
us to find historic continuity, the link to Marx’s 
Humanism. It is this which is totally new, not the 
committee-form of organization, as crucial as that is. 

As I put it at the end of the new book: "What is need- 
ed is a new unifying principle, on Marx’s ground of 
humanism, that truly alters both human thought and 
human experience. Marx’s Ethnological Notebooks are 
a historic happening that proves [one hundred years 
after he wrote them] that Marx’s legacy is no mere 
heirloom, but a live body of ideas and perspectives that 
is in need of concretization. Every moment of Marx’s 
development, as well as the totality of his works, spells 
out the need for ‘revolution in permanence.’ This is the 
absolute challenge to our age." 
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tice system in the African-American community, which 
remains the vanguard force for social transformation 
in U.S. society. 

The social divisions that define the U.S. are being 
exacerbated by Bush, but he did not create them. They 
are a product of capital’s response to the structural 
crisis that world capitalism has faced since the 1970s. 

Staving off a further decline in capitalism’s rate of 
profit requires increased immiseration at one pole and 
the concentration of wealth at the other. Perhaps no 
society more than the U.S. today better illustrates 
what Marx called "the absolute general law of capital- 
ist accumulation." 

Bush’s plans for 

Social Security are 
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structural crisis 
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corporations are try- 

ing to defraud work- New p Benedict X 

ers of their pensions 

in order to prevent a further erosion of capitalism’s 
rate of profit. 

The Right does have a "vision" of the future — albeit 
a most regressive one. Some rightists are saying that if 
they get their way on Social Security it will become 
possible to replace many other government-funded 
programs with "investment-based personal 
accounts" — from Medicare and Medicaid to unemploy- 
ment insurance. Bush’s notion of an "ownership soci- 
ety" ultimately means that those without investments 
in the market would be denied even the most minimal 
protection of a social safety net. 

B, The Economic Basis of 
Today’s Retrogression 

Profound social dislocations and insecurity have 
resulted from the economic restructuring of U.S. soci- 
ety over the past several decades. They have every- 
thing to do with the growth of racism, reactionary pol- 
itics, and religious fundamentalism here at home. 

Deindustrialization and the destruction of family 
farms, the decline of the union movement with its mes- 
sage of "solidarity forever," economic insecurity and 
feelings of helplessness in the face of impersonal forms 
of domination beyond our control have led many to 
reach for a false sense of security, identity and commu- 
nity based on racism, "moral values" and regressive 
forms of religion.(2) 

The problem is not religion per se, but the failure of 
the liberals and the Left to project a viable alternative 
to restructured capitalism. 

U.S. capitalism experienced a serious economic crisis 
following the Vietnam War, when it became clear that 
it could no longer afford the high costs of both milita- 
rization and the welfare state. Then a severe global 
economic crisis erupted in late 1973, from which the 
global economy never fully recovered. 

‘In light of the crises of the 1970s, the economic basis 
of liberalism disappeared. Welfare state policies had 
been predicated on the notion that economic growth 
could coexist with relatively high wages and benefits. 

By the mid-1970s the continued survival of U.S. capi- 
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talism required it to appropriate value that it was no 
longer generating in production. It responded with a 
three-decade long effort to cut wages, benefits, and 
social programs. U.S. capitalism became increasingly 
aggressive as part of an effort to obtain the surplus 
value needed to meet capital’s thirst for self-expansion. 

These imperatives fundamentally changed the land- 
scape of American politics. The Democrats as well as 
the Republicans came to recognize that the liberal 
alternative was no longer a viable option, since a rising 
standard of living for workers was no longer compati- 
ble with the accumulation of capital on an ever- 
expanding scale. 
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mentalists target the rights of women, gays and youth 
to control their bodies and minds because they wrong- 
ly view such rights as causing the dissolution of fami- 
ly, community, and other social bonds — when it is the 
logic of capital that promotes their dissolution. Tar- 
geting women’s rights has become a device to avoid 
confronting the problems of capitalism by posing the 
traditional family as a refuge presumably "free" from 
alienation. 

At the same time, racism remains the cornerstone of 
U.S. capital’s effort to maintain economic, political and 
ideological hegemony. Despite such welcome events as 
the June conviction of one of the killers of the three 
civil rights workers in Mississippi in 1964, U.S. society 
is becoming more segregated and racist. Rates of 
poverty and unemployment among African Americans 
are growing in the inner cities. And African Americans 
die from HIV/AIDS at a 750% higher rate than whites. 
These horrendous conditions may lead to new forms of 
revolt by Black America, as it has repeatedly through- 
out U.S. history — most recently seen in the Cincinnati 
uprising in 2001.(3) 

Clearly the Democratic Party poses no serious oppo- 
sition to Bush — as seen in how it too endorses cuts in 
social programs, has failed to filibuster Bush’s judicial 
nominees, and is officially downplaying support for 
abortion rights. 

In light of this situation, it is crucial to build upon 
resistance from workers, African Americans and other 
minorities, women and youth. On May 24, 5,000 most- 
ly women healthcare workers rallied in Los Angeles to 
protest Governor Arnold Schwarzenegger’s efforts to 
impose deep cuts in wages and benefits. African Amer- 
icans and women’s groups are taking the lead to oppose 
Bush’s vision of an "ownership society," as seen in 
efforts by a number of women’s organizations to forge 
alliances with welfare rights groups and others in the 
African-American community. 

Such developments are not limited to the U.S. An 
especially important expression of women’s resistance 
was the March 8 demonstration of 35,000 women in 
Sao Paulo, Brazil, sponsored by the Worldwide March 
of Women. It was held to promote the passage of a char- 
ter on women’s rights that was first discussed at the 
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World Social Forum in Porto Alegre in January. 

The charter states: "We view patriarchy as the sys- 
tem oppressing women and capitalism as the system 
that enables a minority to exploit the vast majority of 
women and men. These systems reinforce one another. 
They are rooted in, and work hand in hand with, 
racism, sexism, misogyny, xenophobia, homophobia, 
colonialism, imperialism, slavery, and forced labor. 
They breed manifold forms of fundamentalism that 
prevent women and men from being free.. ..We propose 
to build another world where exploitation, oppression, 
intolerance and exclusion no longer exist, and where 
integrity, diversity and the rights and freedoms of all 
are respected." 

C. The War in Iraq: 
Quagmire for Bush— 
and the Left 

The gravest crisis facing Bush is his murderous war 
in Iraq, which has led to the deaths of 120,000 Iraqis 
and 1,700 U.S. soldiers. Contrary to Bush’s rhetoric 
about "democracy," the Iraqi people continue to face 
massive unemployment, a collapse of social services, 
and deadly attacks by religious fundamentalists and 
ex-Ba’athists as well as by U.S. troops. Donald Rums- 
feld now says that it may take more than a decade 
before Iraq will be "stable" enough for U.S. troops to 
leave. These conditions are leading to growing opposi- 
tion inside the U.S. to the occupation. 

The great contradiction in this is that while support 
for the war inside the U.S. continues to drop, the orga- 
nized anti-war movement is not getting stronger. It has 
instead become smaller and more fragmented over the 
past year. This has everything to do with its failure to 
recognize that the choice is not to support either the 
occupation or the Ba’athist and fundamentalist armed 
"resistance." 

Many in Iraq are voicing opposition to the latter 
even as they demand that U.S. troops leave the coun- 
try. This view is especially evident in Iraq’s small but 
growing labor movement. The Southern Oil Company 
Union has set up workers’ councils in 23 areas in 
southern Iraq and opposes the Islamic fundamental- 
ists and the U.S. occupation. The same is true of the 
Union of the Port Industry, established by dock work- 
ers at Um Qasr. The Federation of Workers Councils 
and Unions in Iraq recently announced the formation 
of an Iraqi Freedom Congress dedicated to creating a 
secular and multiethnic Iraq. 

Meanwhile Iraqi women are speaking out against 
the threat that the future Iraqi Constitution will 
severely restrict the rights of women by imposing 
Shari’a law. One of them, the Organization for Women’s 
Freedom in Iraq, has been especially active in calling 
for the creation of a secular constitution that guaran- 
tees women’s rights. 

Many threats confront Iraq today-— from the risk of 
civil war to the growing power of Shi’a fundamental- 
ists, who enjoy significant mass support. The fact that 
the democratic Left, labor and women’s movements in 
Iraq are weak is no excuse not to solidarize with them. 
It only makes developing the links of solidarity more 
crucial. Opposing the occupation without solidarizing 
with those Iraqis who are striving to create a truly free 
society is standing in the way of developing an endur- 
ing and effective anti-war movement inside the U.S. 

Our work over the past year underlines the objectiv- 
ity of this challenge. We were not thrown off course by 
Bush’s reelection because, we held, the problems of 
U.S. society are structurally rooted in the nature of 
global capital and are not a mere result of Bush’s per- 
sonality or the Republican Party. We also were not dis- 
oriented by the events in Iraq since we argued that the 
anti-war movement would not be able to surmount its 
contradictions unless it opposes both U.S. imperialism 
and the reactionary "anti-imperialist" currents by forg- 
ing solidarity with genuine forces of liberation in Iraq. 

Most important, we projected ground for surmount- 
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ing the pessimism and accommodationism that has 
taken hold of many radicals today by insisting that 
now is the time to develop a philosophically grounded 
alternative to capitalism through directly grappling 
with such works of Marx as his Critique of the Gotha 
Program. By embarking on our nationwide series of 
classes on "Beyond Capitalism," we came face to face 
with Raya Dunayevskaya’s concept of the integrality of 
philosophy and organization, namely working out 
organizational responsibility for the philosophy of rev- 
olution than can help spell out "what happens after" 
the revolution before it occurs. 

The classes on "Beyond Capitalism," undertaken as 
we embarked on a new, bimonthly News & Letters, was 
the highpoint of our effort over the past year to con- 
cretize our perspectives. At a moment when large num- 
bers of people around the world are asking about 
whether there is an alternative to the seemingly unas- 
sailable domination of capital, we took it upon our- 
selves to do something few others have the audacity to 
consider — probing into the future, into the realm of 
absolute freedom itself. 


II. Challenges Posed 
by Today’s Mass 
Movements 


New freedom movements have emerged in the past 
year that pose important challenges to radical thought. 
They range from protests in April that brought down 
the government in Ecuador to workers’ unrest in 
China, where 60,000 unauthorized strikes and protests 
have occurred this year. We need to focus here on two 
especially crucial events — the "Orange Revolution" in 
Ukraine and new mass struggles in Latin America. 


A. Ukraine’s ‘ Orange 
Revolution ’ 


Viktor Yanukovych’s effort to steal Ukraine’s presi- 
dential election from Viktor Yushchenko, who cam- 
paigned on a promise of greater democracy and civil 
rights, led to a nonviolent insurrection at the end of 
2004 that brought huge numbers of people into the 
streets of Kiev and other cities. Student groups like 
Pora, which called some of the first rallies, hoped that 
20,000 would show up at them — and were pleasantly 
surprised when a million poured out into the streets. 

Despite the size of the "Orange Revolution," the 
working class did not play a central role in it — follow- 
ing the pattern of other protests in the former Soviet 
Union and East Europe since 1989. One reason why 
Ukrainian workers did not participate in the "Orange 
Revolution" as an independent force may be that 
Yushchenko is part of a ruling class faction that favors 
"free market" reforms and neoliberal economic restruc- 
turing. Since coming to power he has expanded civil 
liberties, partly reformed the state-controlled media, 
and modestly increased social spending. Yet his gov- 
ernment is dominated by capitalist interests that are 
trying to move the country closer to the U.S. 

The "Orange Revolution" has nevertheless helped 
stimulate a resurgence of pro-democracy sentiment in 
Uzbekistan, Kazakhstan, and even Russia. If Putin’s 
increasingly authoritarian rule becomes threatened by 
pressures for democratic change from inside the coun- 
try, it can have a dramatic effect on the entire world 
situation. 

The new pro-democracy movements this year extend 
from Georgia to Lebanon and from Togo to Zimbabwe. 
Robert Mugabe’s current murderous effort to "cleanse” 
the urban poor and unemployed from Zimbabwe’s 
major cities is aimed at eliminating the social base of 
that country’s democratic opposition.(4) He must not 
be allowed to get away with this horrendous crack- 
down. If he does, it will make it easier for rulers in 
other African countries to try to crush struggles for 
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social justice, especially in Western Sudan. 

China remains key to the international situation. Its 
massive economic growth and intensive government 
repression has not prevented the emergence of new 
struggles for social change and democracy.© A Marxist- 
Humanist was able to attend a conference in Guangzhou, 
China this year, which focused on the importance of Rosa 
Luxemburg’s concept of socialist democracy. 

Mass movements for democratic transformation 
have repeatedly arisen in our time — from South Korea 
and the Philippines in 1986, to the revolts that brought 
down the state-capitalist regimes that called them- 
selves "Communist" in East Europe in 1989, to growing 
demands for democracy in Egypt, Iraq, and Iran 
today.© The less that the Left addresses this wide- 
spread quest for democracy, the more the field is left 
open for Bush to claim to be its "defender" — even as he 
moves to scuttle democratic rights here at home. 

The great contradiction in these democratic move- 
ments, however, lies in their stopping short of moving 
toward a fundamental transformation of social rela- 
tions. One reason for this is undoubtedly the many 
failed efforts to achieve a thoroughgoing social revolu- 
tion, from Russia 1917 to Iran 1979. The defeat of so 
many efforts at social revolutions by both internal and 
external factors makes it harder to envision an alter- 
native to capital. The resulting tendency to* focus on 
political changes, while not addressing how to break 
with the logic of capital, is a major problem of our 
times. 

This relates to the contradictions that showed them- 
selves this year in Ukraine. The problem isn’t that 
Ukrainian 
workers are 
suffering 
from a "cri- 
sis of politi- 
cal represen- 
tation," as 
some claim. 

There has 
been no 
shortage of 
labor parties 
and other 
political for- 
mations in 
other parts 
of the world 
(some of 
them 
avowedly 
"socialist") 
that claimed 
to "repre- 
sent" the 
working 
class — yet 
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suffering a profound crisis. The problem lies deeper, in 
the absence of a theoretic articulation of a viable alter- 
native to capital that matches the reason that repeat- 
edly upsurges from spontaneous mass struggles. 
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The need for such an alternative is especially borne 
out by ongoing events in Latin America, which is expe- 
riencing an explosion of new revolts and movements. 

In Mexico, a million people marched in late April to 
protest fabricated charges of corruption by the ruling 
PAN, as well as the PRI, against the leftist mayor of Mex- 
ico City, Andres Manuel Lopez Obrador. It was the largest 
march for democracy in Mexican history (see page 12). 

In Ecuador, residents in the oil-producing provinces 
of Sucumbios and Orellana went on strike on May 21 
to demand improvements in roads, schools, housing 
and health care. In Peru, several thousand residents of 
Espinar province seized a copper mine run by a 
British-Australian company in May, demanding that it 
provide the community with $20 million to fund social 
programs and protect the environment. Strikes have 
also been initiated by peasants in seven other regions. 

Bolivia is experiencing the continent’s most impor- 
tant mass movement — the largest in that land since 
the Bolivian Revolution of 1952. The movement rejects 
the entire agenda of neo-liberalism. Bolivia was one of 
the first countries to be subjected to neo-liberalism in 
the structural adjustment program imposed in the 
mid-1980s. The current protests are trying to stop 
multinational corporations from looting the country of 
its natural gas reserves, the second largest in Latin 
America. Multinationals bought the gas at below mar- 
ket value and now sell it back to Bolivians at 12 times 
the price. 

Historical recollection plays a central role in this 
movement, which is trying to stop global capital from 
repeating its earlier rape of Bolivia’s silver and tin 
reserves that produced immense profits for world cap- 
ital while impoverishing Bolivia. 

The backbone of the movement — which encompass- 
es factory workers, miners, peasants, teachers, stu- 
dents, and women’s organizations — are the indigenous 


Aymara and Quechua (as well as Guarani) people, who 
constitute two-thirds of Bolivia’s populace. 

The movement contains different tendencies posing 
distinct demands. One of them, Evo Morales’ Move- 
ment for Socialism (he won 20% of the vote in the last 
presidential elections) demands that transnational oil 
companies pay a 50% tax to extract Bolivia’s oil and 
gas resources. This proposal, which was widely 
approved in June 2004 referendum, has been rejected 
by Bolivia’s rulers on the grounds that it would "scare 
away" foreign investors. Other groups, like the Confed- 
eration of Bolivian Workers, say the demand for a 50% 
tax doesn’t go far enough. They call for total national- 
ization of the country’s natural gas industry and for 
closing of parliament. 

Demands are growing for the formation of a con- 
stituent assembly "to transform political institutions 
to correct the current situation of exclusion and the 
lack of recognition of citizen’s political rights” by creat- 
ing (as one recent declaration put it) a political forma- 
tion in which "sovereignty resides in the people" rather 
than in the elite. 

At the same time, serious threats confront the move- 
ment. One is posed by business interests in Santa Cruz 
and Tarija, where the natural gas is located. They are 
demanding "autonomy" from the central government 
in order to negotiate their own contracts with the 
multinationals — undoubtedly in a way that wouldn’t 
"scare away" foreign investors. The Santa Cruz oli- 
garchs plan to hold their own referendum in August. 
Some fear that the breakup of the country is possible. 

Meanwhile sections of the ruling class are calling for 

the army to 
"restore 
order." Some 
labor leaders 
are also call- 
ing upon sec- 
tions of the 
army to 
intervene, on 
the grounds 
that only 
they can 
"break the 
power" of the 
oligarchy. 
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forms like the Andean ayllu, recalls Marx’s studies of 
technologically underdeveloped societies at the end of 
his life. Marx probed into whether indigenous forms of 
working the land could become the basis for a socialist 
society, shortening or even bypassing the stage of capi- 
talistic industrialization.© 

Though Marx singled out the liberatory potential of 
such indigenous forms, he argued that they could pro- 
vide a "fulcrum for social regeneration" only if revolu- 
tions in the technologically underdeveloped world 
linked up with a proletarian revolution in the indus- 
trialized world that could provide them with needed 
technolpgy, resources, and solidarity. 

Marx’s writings on this subject take on new impor- 
tance in light of contemporary events. The workers and 
peasants of Bolivia are raising a revolutionary 
demand in insisting that the country’s resources be 
used for domestic development and not be stolen by 
global capital. At the same time, no society can attain 
economic development in isolation; a country as poor 
as Bolivia cannot develop if it is cut off from world 
trade. 

The ultimate success of the movements in Bolivia 
and Latin America therefore depends not only on what 
they do, but also upon the links of solidarity that we 
forge with them. Foremost in this is our opposing any 
effort on the part of our rulers to intervene against 
these promising mass movements. 

Another focal point in Latin America is Venezuela, 
where Hugo Chavez has survived several U.S.-inspired 
plans to overthrow him. Chavez is now firming up sup- 
port by spending much of the country’s oil money on 
social programs. Venezuela’s oil revenue has increased 
fivefold since 1999, enabling him to curry favor with 
many Venezuelans — long disgusted with the antidemo- 
cratic machinations of the privileged oligarchy — by 
spending $3.7 billion on social and agricultural pro- 
grams in the past year. 

Chavez is now proclaiming the need to "roll back 
neo-lilj>eralism"and "move toward socialism" by bring- 
ing more of Venezuelan industry under state control. 
Despite such proclamations, as of now he has national- 
ized only a few industries; the oil sector has been state 
controlled for decades, as has the Alcasa Foundry, a 
state-owned aluminum company. . 

What is new, and what has attracted much atten- 

Continued on page 7 
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las (CNV), which makes valves usedan the oil industry, when it is under the direct control of the masses. 

Chavez has also called for the CNV to be run under a Clearly, our age is still haunted by the specter of 

"shared worker-state co-management" scheme. ' halfway houses. 

While some are hailing this as a sign that Chavez is 
steering 
Venezuela 
towards 
"social- 
ism," these 
"develop- 
ments sug- 
gest a devi- 
ation from 
workers’ 
earlier 
goals," as 
one report 
put it. One 
of the new 
state- 
appointed 
directors of 
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recently stated at a mass meeting that since "the boss- 
es no longer run the firm" since it is now under state 
control, the workers no longer need a union to defend 
themselves. His comments "caused serious concern 
among [many workers], who worried that the model of 
co-management and worker agency in the country was 
setting the stage to become a model for capitalist coop- 
eratives."(8) 

Workers in the state electronic company, Cadafe, 
have also expressed concerns that Chavez’s policy of 
"co-management" between workers and the state will 
lead to a weakening of unions and increased exploita- 
tion at the point of production. 

At the same time, independent demands are growing 
for workers’ control of production; some groups are 
even calling for workers’ councils to run production. 
There has also been a growth in unionization drives in 
some areas. 

The most critical contradiction facing Venezuela is 
that the army remains largely in control. Unlike the 
situation in Nicaragua or even Cuba right after their 
revolutions, no attempt has been made to dismantle 
the army, which is hardly a liberatory force. 

Despite the contradictory character of Chavez’s "revo- 
lution from above," he is being uncritically hailed by 
many on the Left, who take at face value the claim that 
his call for "worker-state co-management" represents a 
new liberatory path. They fail to keep in mind Marx’s 
point that "if cooperative production is not to remain a 
sham and a snare" it must be under the direct control of 
the workers themselves. Marx argued that this cannot be 
achieved within the framework of the existing capitalist 
state. As he wrote after the Paris Commune of 1871, "The 
working class cannot simply lay hold of the ready-made 
State machinery, and wield it for its own purposes."(9) 
The task is not simply to take over state power, but to 
smash state power as part of moving towards abolishing 
value production and alienated labor. 
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In light of the crisis confronting today’s radical 
movement, revolutionaries need to focus on the long- 
term perspective of developing a comprehensive philo- 
sophic alternative to capitalism instead of responding 
in a defensive or partial manner to immediate crises. 
Over the past year Marxist-Humanists have been 
directly involved in this challenge by engaging impor- 
tant tendencies in radical thought with our ideas.(lO) 
Especially important was our participation in the 
2005 World Social Forum in Brazil. This event, attend- 
ed by over 160,000, showed that many around the 
world know that capitalism is bankrupt, that the plan- 
et is facing ecological destruction, and that it’s crucial 
to show that "another world is possible." 

However, there are an array of different approaches 
to the question of what constitutes an "alternative" to 
existing society. Some go no further than posing the 
need for a redistribution of global resources while 
refraining from any socialist or revolutionaiy perspec- 
tive. Others consider themselves revolutionary, but 
what they mean by this is carving out "autonomous 
zones" freed from the impact of capital wherein they 
can "try to live differently." Others realize that only a 
social revolution that uproots the capital relation can 
save humanity, but they do not know how to address 
how that can be done in a way that avoids the aborted 
revolutions of the past 100 years. 

As a result, there tends to be a lack of concrete, the- 
oretically rigorous discussion about the actual content 
of a new society in the movements against global capi- 
tal. 

This problem is reflected in the work of such theo- 
reticians as Michael Hardt and Antonio Negri. Their 
work has generated much attention because of their 
effort to explain the changed world reality of the past 
few decades in a way that rejects neither Marxism nor 
the importance of mass self-activity. They write in their 
newest work, Multitude, "Even when labor is subjugat- 
ed by capital it always necessarily retains its own 
autonomy, and this is ever more clearly true today with 
respect to the new immaterial, cooperative, and collab- 
orative forms of labor" (p. 54). Since they see such 
struggles as immanent to the very movement of capi- 
tal, they do not pose the need for an external unifier of 
opposites, like the old "vanguard party to lead." 

How does Negri and Hardt’s work fare when it 
comes to projecting a vision of the future? Their previ- 
ous book, Empire, suggested that the goal of a new soci- 
ety is so immanent in spontaneous struggles that there 
isn’t a need to theoretically articulate the goal at all. 
For this reason, their book contained little discussion of 
the role of organization. It concluded, "only the multi- 
tude through its practical experimentation will offer 
the models and determine when and how the possible 
becomes real" (p. 411). 

Multitude may seem to move in a different direction, 
since they now write: "We have to search for a post-cap- 
italist political alternative today" by developing a "new 
model of sovereignty." They say that developing such 
an alternative "is anything but spontaneous and 
improvised" (p. 354). However, they view the task of 
envisioning an alternative primarily in political 
terms. They say little or nothing about how to trans- 
form the mode of production or economic relations, call- 
ing instead for "a new science of democracy" that can 
determine the proper political form to realize freedom. 


They write, "the central point is how the multitude can 
arrive at a decision" (p. 338). Everything for them 
comes down to inventing "different form of representa- 
tion or perhaps a new form of democracy that go 
beyond representation" (p. 258). 

Hardt and Negri’s tendency to reduce the question of 
a new society to political forms of decision making 
while shying away from the question of how to tran- 
scend the capital relation itself, is symptomatic of 
much of radical theory today. 

For many years post-Marx Marxists spoke of trans- 
forming the mode of production — by which, however, 
they usually meant state control of industry or nation- 
alized property. The disastrous outcome of that 
approach helps explain why for the past 25 years the 
radical movement has virtually dropped any discussion 
of transforming the mode of production, focusing 
instead on civil society, democracy, culture, "self- 
expression," etc. 

These issues are important, but what’s been left 
aside is any discussion of how to transform the eco- 
nomic structure of capitalism. The bankruptcy of uni- 
linear evolutionist or economic reductionist perspec- 
tives has led to a new situation in which many now 
embrace either multilinear or non-economic approach- 
es to social change. Yet the more recent approaches do 
not represent a transcendence of the limitations of the 
former. 

The failure by post-Marx Marxists to transform pro- 
duction relations because they fetishized property 
forms has led many to now act as if the most we can 
reach for is to transform the political and cultural 
superstructure of capitalism. In both cases transform- 
ing alienated labor and the capitalist mode of produc- 
tion is left untheorized. 

In sum, the problem we face today is not "economic 
determinism." The problem is discussing everything 
except transforming the social relations of capital. It is 
not up to us to choose what ideas should or should not 
be contested by Marxist-Humanists. History decides 
that for us. We are judged by whether we look in the 
historic mirror and respond accordingly. 

The task is neither to return to the economic reduc- 
tionism of the old Left nor to refrain from the theoreti- 
cal work of developing a viable alternative to capital- 
ism. Developing a philosophy of liberation that 
addresses "what happens after the revolution" does 
not mean "imposing" some "program" upon the masses. 
It is instead the way to meet the questions and chal- 
lenges posed by mass self-activity. 

IV. Towards New 
Beginnings in 
Marxist-Humanism 

"... from each according to his ability, to each accord- 
ing to his needs’ to this day remains the perspective for 
the future, yet the Marxists who keep quoting it never 
bother to study just how concretely that arose Grom the 
critique of the supposedly socialist program, and what 
would be required to make that real. " 

— Raya Dunayevskaya 

Our experiences of the past year show that our orga- 
nization is not the only one to "defend” the idea of spon- 
taneous self-activity. Nor are we the only ones to say 
that mass practice gives rise to new theory. In the 
aftermath of the failure of statist "socialism," the emer- 
gence of new social movements, and postmodernism, 
many now say that common peoples’ actions are 
expressions of theory. What none except the philosophy 
of Marxist-Humanism say, however, is: 1) the move- 
ment from practice is a form of theory — a form, not the 
form; 2) theory is not the same as philosophy; and 3) 
the philosophy that is needed is not just any philoso- 
phy but Marx’s philosophy of "revolution in perma- 
nence" developed to its next stage of dialectical devel- 
opment. 

The fact that there is little discussion of Marx’s 
Marxism, including in the movements against global 
capital, pinpoints the historic-philosophic barrier to 
working out an alternative that remains to be resolved. 
The root of the problem lies in the evasion or rejection 
of Marx’s philosophy of revolution. It is this which has 
led people to assume that there is no alternative other 
than to accept under various names a self-limiting rev- 
olution. 

When Raya Dunayevskaya first took issue with the 
idea of the "self-limiting revolution" in the 1980s, she 
did so by noting that its main author, Jacek Kuron of 
Poland’s Solidarnosc movement, had earlier said that 
he had gone "beyond Marxism." She wrote: "Why 
choose between either of the two global superpower 
alignments? Does beyond Marxism’ mean you have 
given up the class struggle?" She noted that despite the 
great self-activity of Polish workers, "the philosophic 
rudder of Marx’s Humanism is yet to be embraced by 
the organized working class."(ll) This was the decisive 
issue. The collapse of any effort to connect mass activi- 
ty to Marx’s philosophy of revolution allowed the idea 
of a "self-limiting revolution” — as well as paens to reli- 
gion and the "free" market — to take hold. 

Today we face a kind of vicious circle. The lack of a 

Continued on page 8 
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vision of the future on the part of the Left fails to pro- 
vide mass struggles with a liberatory direction; and the 
resulting tendency of many struggles to shop short of a 
total uprooting further reinforces the pragmatism and 
accommodationism of the Left. 

To break out of this vicious circle we must grapple 
with and project the total- 
ity of Marx’s Marxism. 

Totality means the 
whole — the economics, 
politics, and philosophy. 

Restating Marx’s Marxism 
entails being responsible 
for the whole of his con- 
cept of "revolution in per- 
manence." "Revolution in 
permanence" means more 
than ceaseless struggle. It 
means struggle in pursuit 
of a specific goal — the end 
of - the capitalist law of 
value and of class society; 
the end of racism and of 
alienated man/woman 
relations; the abolition of 
all social relations in 
which our human potential 
is objectified in an aliena- 
ted manner. 

The perspective of 
assuming responsibility for 
the totality of Marx’s body 
of ideas is a unique contri- 
bution of Marxist-Human- 
ism. As Dunayevskaya argued, "We must turn to 
Marx— the whole of Marx. Without his philosophy of 
revolution, neither Women’s Liberationists nor the 
whole of humanity will have discovered the ground 
that will assure the success of the revolution." She 
wrote in the same book, "Clearly, there is no substitute 
for the totality of Marx as organization man, as politi- 
cal theorist, as visionary of a future social order. "(12) 

How then can we follow through on the work we 
have begun over the past year in developing a philoso- 
phically grounded alternative? 

It is not possible to develop an alternative to capi- 
talism without building upon the forms of self-organi- 
zation that have emerged from past and ongoing free- 
dom struggles. Dunayevskaya explored this issue in a 
book she planned to write on "Dialectics of Organiza- 
tion and Philosophy." It remains a difficult issue to 
explore, however, because intellectuals and historians 
have often skipped over what has been achieved by 
masses of people in moments of revolt. 

Yet while exploring spontaneous forms of struggle is 
a crucial part of developing an alternative, we "can’t 
solve the problem here," as Dunayevskaya wrote in 
1987.(13) She wrote, "The point is that of the. years 
1924-29, 1929 to today, World War II, and all those 
national revolutions, the rise of a Third World and the 
endless continuing struggle, and nowhere in sight, not 
even in telescopic sight, is there an answer to the ques- 
tions, what happens after the conquest of power? Why 
so many aborted revolutions? What type of party or 
organization? What have the various forms of spon- 
taneity — councils, soviets, committees, associations, 
communes — achieved? And why when they did come 
close to power, it was the political organizations that 
didn’t take them over so much, as that they themselves 
looked to be taken over?"(14) 

Masses of people do not "look to be taken over" by 
groups other than their own because they are "back- 
ward." On the contrary, they "look to be taken over" 
because they are in search of groups of theoreticians 
that can help answer their quest to know "what hap- 
pens after" the revolution. One expression of the rea- 
son of the masses is that they spontaneously search 
out groups different from their own to meet their 
quest for reorganizing production and human rela- 
tions. Yet when no organization exists that can help 
answer such questions, they can get taken over by 
groups that aren’t defined by developing a philosophi- 
cally grounded alternative to capitalism. 

In sum, transitions or revolutions are no longer suf- 
ficient to bring forth a new society. Even revolution, 
crucial as it is, will not lead to a new society if an orga- 
nizational embodiment of a philosophy than can 
answer "what happens after" the revolution is missing. 

Recognition of this problem led Dunayevskaya to ini- 
tiate a far-reaching reexamination of the work of 
Hegel, Marx, and MarxisLHumanism in the last years 
of her life. At issue was the inseparability between 
dialectical philosophy and organization. The predomi- 
nant approach toward organization among post-Marx 
Marxists has been to stress either the need for an elit- 
ist vanguard party or for decentralized and sponta- 
neous forms of organization. Dunayevskaya instead 
explored the role .of an anti-vanguardist "group like us" 
who "know that nothing can be done without the mass- 
es, and are with them, but [such groups of] theoreti- 
cians always seem to be around too."(15) In exploring 
this issue, she returned with new eyes to the philo- 
sophic moment of Marxist-Humanism, her 1953 "Let- 
ters on Hegel’s Absolutes." 

A new reinterpretation of Hegel’s Absolutes is cen- 
tral to Marxist-Humanism’s original contributions. In 
contrast to those who stress Hegel’s method while 


rejecting his Absolutes as some mystification, Duna-. 
yevskaya held that the realities of our age made it 
imperative to unearth the vision of freedom that is con- 
tained in the culmination of Hegel’s system in Absolute 
Knowledge, Absolute Idea, and Absolute Mind. 

The first work of Marxist-Humanism’s "trilogy of 
revolution," Marxism and Freedom, singled out "the 
vision of the future which Hegel called 
the Absolute and which Marx first 
called ‘real Humanism’ and later ‘com- 
munism’" (p. 66). Her next work, Phi- 
losophy and Revolution, projected the 
new category of "Absolute Negativity 
as New Beginning"; it represented her 
unique philosophic contribution to 
Marx’s Marxism. This emphasis on the 
importance of Hegel’s Absolutes was 
further developed in the third work of 
the trilogy, Rosa Luxemburg, Women’s 
Liberation, and Marx’s Philosophy of 
Revolution. It led to renewed explo- 
rations of Hegel’s dialectic "in and for 
itself." 

This culminated in her writings of 
1986-87, in which she returned with 
new eyes to her 1953 "Letters on 
Hegel’s Absolutes” from the vantage 
point of the problem of organization. 
She was not simply concerned with 
defining the "right" form of organiza- 
tion. On the contrary, as she later elab- 
orated in discussing her commentary 
on the final three paragraphs of 
Hegel’s Philosophy of Mind in her 1953 
Letters, "I end not with the form of 
organization, but instead say, ‘we have entered the new 
society.’"! 16) 

Dunayevskaya’s work on the "dialectics of organiza- 
tion and philosophy" showed that a Marxist organiza- 
tion’s historic right to exist depends on its assuming 
responsibility for the philosophy that can spell out 
"what happens after" the revolution. Her development 
of this unique Marxist-Humanist concept of organiza- 
tion caught the link of continuity with Marx’s concept 
of organization. 

Marx fully concretized his "philosophic moment" of 
1844 for organization in his 1875 Critique of the Gotha 
Program, which contained his most detailed discussion 
of a future socialist society. His Critique shows that the 
mark of breaking with capitalism comes by replacing 
production relations based on socially necessary labor 
time with new human relations based on directly social 
labor. A new society for Marx is not the result of 
changed relations of distribution. It is marked by freely 
associated laborers breaking with abstract labor and 
alienated production relations. There can be no true 
transformation of human relations, including of gen- 
der, race, and family relations, so long as production is 
based on socially necessary labor time and abstract 
labor. 

It isn’t that post-Marx Marxists were unaware that 
in 1875 Marx posed the ultimate goal of a new society 
as "from each according to his ability, to each according 
to his needs." It’s that they failed to grasp the signifi- 
cance of the fact that Marx projected the. path to this 
goal in an organizational document. As Dunayevska- 
ya wrote in Rosa Luxemburg, Women’s Liberation, and 
Marx’s Philosophy of Revolution, "‘from each according 
to his ability, to each according to his needs’ to this day 
remains the perspective for the future, yet the Marx- 
ists who keep quoting it never bother to study just how 
concretely that arose from the critique of the suppos- 
edly socialist program, and what would be required to 
make that real" (pp. 156-57). 

For many years we have condemned the limitations 
of gradualist and stagified approaches that fail to spell 
out a total uprooting of capitalism. Such approaches 
are very widespread today, as seen in leftists who 
stress the "permanence" of alienation and the "impos- 
sibility" of transcending value production. We need to 
combat such tendencies by envisioning the specific 
steps that according to Marx are required to reach a 
totally new society, instead of assuming that the 
absolute can be reached like a shot out of a pistol. 

Our age is crying out for a philosophy that can 
address "what happens after the revolution" and for an 
organization that takes responsibility for that philoso- 
phy. It cannot be achieved without a direct encounter 
with Hegel, especially with the concept of "absolute 
negativity," any mere than it can be achieved without 
the contributions of Marx and Marxist-Humanism. 
This doesn’t mean that Marx supplies "the answer" to 
every issue. While Marx provides the ground, we also 
need a roof. But we can’t get to the roof unless we grasp 
the foundation. And we must not take the foundation 
for granted in'an era when an entire generation of rad- 
icals have abandoned Marxism. To deal creatively with 
the many unanswered questions associated with work- 
ing out an alternative to capital, we must hold firmly 
to, and delve further into, the totality of the Hegelian- 
Marxian dialectic through the mediation of Marxist- 
Humanism’s unique contributions. 

This perspective seeks to define our tasks for 2005- 
2006. We aim to further develop our bimonthly publi- 
cation, News & Letters, in a way that provides the time 
and space to develop a publication and an organiza- 
tion that brings together the questions being posed 
from below with the philosophic restatement of Marx’s 


Marxism. 

This involves ensuring that our publications contain 
both theoretical material that addresses the central 
problems of Our times and that we elicit the questions 
and sentiments of common people that can make it 
clear what those central problems are. Most of all, it 
involves having an active organizational dialogue 
between the voices from below and philosophy. Only 
through this process can we achieve our foremost task, 
philosophic and organizational growth. 

Central in this will be furthering the work that we 
have done over the past year in the battle of ideas, both 
in the pages of News & Letters and in outside presses 
and conferences. We will also need to deepen our par- 
ticipation in ongoing movements events and activities, 
especially in women’s liberation and the Black dimen- 
sion. Our efforts to broaden the perspective of the anti- 
war movement becomes especially important in the 
coming year in light of growing opposition in the U.S. 
to the occupation of Iraq. 

Most important, we need to continue the effort to 
develop a philosophically grounded alternative to capi- 
talism, even when this means challenging some of the 
core assumptions of many in the radical movement. 

For this reason a major focal point of our work over 
the next year will be the collective organizational effort 
of compiling a new collection of Raya Dunayevskaya’s 
writings on Marx. We view this task as a way to follow- 
through from our compilation of The Power of Negativ- 
ity: Selected Writings on the Dialectic in Hegel and 
Marx, which remains one of the most outstanding 
accomplishments of our effort to continue Marxist- 
Humanism. 

The effort to continue Marxist-Humanism requires 
that the writings of the founder of Marxist-Humanism 
be made widely available. However, these writings can- 
not be treated as an icon that one bows to but fails to 
concretize for the changed realities facing us today. 
Our aim in compiling a new collection of Dunayevska- 
ya’s writings on Marx is to bring her insistence on 
working out the totality of Marx’s Marxism for today 
into every facet of our work. 

It is not possible to address and build upon the 
quest for universality that shows itself in ongoing free- 
dom struggles without the active work of restating, 
redeveloping, and re-creating a body of ideas. We do not 
aim to simply repeat the conclusions of prior philo- 
sophic breakthroughs. We seek to internalize those 
breakthroughs in such a way as to restate for our day 
Marx’s vision of a new society. ” 

In other words, concretizing the "creativity of cogni- 
tion" defines News and Letters’ Committees historic 
reason for being and explains why we ask all whom we 
can reach for their help in developing new beginnings 
in Marxist-Humanism. 

—The Resident Editorial Board 

NOTES 

1) Dunayevskaya wrote, "Unfortunately, the capitalistic class 

is much more class-conscious than the working class move- 
ment and know they must give up some national preroga- 
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be Tor’ the Common Market because it is a step toward a 
United States of Europe; the other is ‘opposed’ to it on the 
basis of taking away some ‘independence’ of Britain." See 
"The Berlin Crisis, the European Common Market and the 
International Class Struggle" [Weekly Political Letter of 
July 14, 1961], in The Raya Dunayevskaya Collection, no. 
2938. ' 
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Kevin Anderson, News & Letters, May-June 2005. 
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olution , by Raya Dunayevskaya (Champaign-Urbana: Uni- 
versity of Illinois Press, 1991). 
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22 (NeW York: International Publishers, 1986), pp. 333, 328. 

10) See especially Tom Jeannot’s review of The Power of Neg- 
ativity: Selected Writings on the Dialectic in Hegel and 
Marx, by Raya Dunayevskaya, in The Owl of Minerva, 
Fall/Winter 2004-05, Vol. 36. No. 1 and Peter Hudis’ critique 
of Moishe Postone’s Time, Labor and Social Domination 
("The Death of the Death of the Subject”), in Historical 
Materialism, Vol. 12, Issue 2, 2004. 
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Dunayevskaya [Sept. 5, 1981], in The Raya Dunayevskaya 
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12) Rosa Luxemburg, Women’s Liberation, and Marx’s Philos- 
ophy of Revolution, pp. 109, 158. 
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Philosophy" [May 11, 1987], in Supplement to The Raya 
Dunayevskaya Collection, no. 10922. 
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1987], in Supplement to The Raya Dunayevskaya Collection, 
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15) "Presentation on the Dialectics of Organization and Phi- 
losophy,” in The Power of Negativity: Selected Writings on 
the Dialectic in Hegel and Marx, by Raya Dunayevskaya 
(Lanhain: Lexington Books, 2002), p. 7. 

16) "Talking to Myself," [May 13, 1987]," in Supplement to The 
Raya Dunayevskaya Collection, no. 10932. 
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FOR TERRY SCHIAVO 

It is a measure of the depth of their 
collective guilt that every sector of the 
American political class — including the 
executive, legislative, and judicial 
branches at both the federal and state 
levels, Democrat and Republican alike — 
weighed in on the Terry Schiavo case. 
Politicians thought they could redeem 
themselves by creating a spectacle of 
feigned concern over one human life even 
as they snuffed out the lives of dozens, 
hundreds, millions of others. The war in 
Iraq made politicians desperate to divert 
attention from that carnage. 

From time to time, individuals appear 
whose dire situation exposes the mani- 
fold ugliness of this capitalist world in 
excruciating detail. In so doing, they pro- 
vide an awakening of consciousness for 
those who choose to open their eyes and 
see. This is the precious gift I saw Terry 
Schiavo giving us. Terry Schiavo has 
finally died. May she rest in peace. Now 
it is time to pull the feeding tube from 
comatose capitalism. 

Ex-Postal Worker 
^ Michigan 

A DO-ABLE FIGHT 

May I recommend a book — Bury the 
Chains by Adam Hochschild, Houghton 
Miflin Company. A history of the anti- 
slavery movement with much of interest, 
not least of which is the very small num- 
ber of dedicated men and women who 
fought for freedom for all, and the speed 
with which they were successful. One of 
the many interesting facts cited states 
that (only) 200 years ago some three- 
quarters of the earth's population was in 
bondage in some form or another — from 
the serfs of Russia, to the crofters of Scot- 
land. 

Slavery still exists today, and we must 
fight against it. But the scale and the 
acceptance of it is very different indeed. 
I cite all this because I think there is rel- 
evance to those of us who want to live in 
a different world. There is a fight to be 
won. And it is do-able. 

Longtime supporter 
^ Vancouver 

SREBRENICA REMEMBERED 

Stories of violent death, devastation 
and terrorism are now an indelible part 
of the collective human memory. In July 
1995, in Srebrenica, a Bosnian silver- 
mining town only a few hours drive from 
major European capitals, Serbian forces 
killed nearly 8,000 men, women and chil- 
dren in the presence of UN peacekeepers 
charged with protecting them. Ten years 
later genocide continues to echo through 
an often complacent world. Since Sre- 
brenica, we have witnessed genocide in 
East Timor, Rwanda, Congo, Sudan, the 
Middle East and elsewhere. We see new 
resistances rise while the old fall away 


I GERARD VANDERHAAR jj 

Memphis lost a vital peace and justice 
activist when Gerard Vanderhaar — co- 
founder of the Mid-South Peace and Jus- 
tice Center — died in June of pulmonary 
fibrosis. Gerry's passion was non-vio- 
lence and peace. He taught it, wrote 
about it, and lived it. His retirement in 
1996 from a position as Professor Emeri- 
tus of religion and peace studies at 
Christian Brothers University meant 
only that he had more time to give the 
movement. His books include Beyond 
Violence: In the Spirit of the Nonviolent 
Christ, Words of Peace; and When Good 
People Do Bad Things. 

Gerry believed in "respectful dialogue, 
in the interest of searching for a more 
complete truth." It was evident in his 
ability at meetings to bring an argumen- 
tative discussion back to what was impor- 
tant. His philosophy of nonviolence creat- 
ed an optimistic activist who believed 
that "The story of the human race is char- 
acterized by efforts to get along much 
more than by violent disputes, although 
it's the latter that make the history 
books. Violence is actually exceptional. 
The human race has survived because of 
cooperation, not aggression." 

Gerry was one of those rare individu- 
als who lived his ideas. His death was a 
tremendous blow to the peace and justice 
movement in Memphis — not because 
Memphis is small, but because Gerry 
was so very large and important to the 
movement. 

Terry Moon 



MARX'S HUMANISM AND A NEW ECOLOGY 


The majority of those offering an eco- 
logical critique of society who are not 
part of the Left advocate a "return to 
nature” or, as Peter Hudis put it in his 
essay in the May-June issue of N&L, 
"surrender the notion that economic 
development, industrialization, and 
modernization can in any way be consid- 
ered 'progressive.'" Not only does this 
view ignore the real human needs of bil- 
lions of the world's population, it ignores 
two other important points. 

First, Marx's concept of labor, 
expressed in Capital, as "the universal 
condition for the metabolic interaction 
between (hu)man and nature, the ever- 
lasting nature of human existence" is 
borne out 150 years later by a wealth of 
studies of human evolution, anatomy 
and physiology. Not only did humans 
evolve from highly soeial tool-making 
ancestors, but many human ailments 
stem from abnormal (read: factory- 
imposed repetitive motions) human 
activity or the lack thereof. 

Second, advocating a "return to 
nature" places a theoretical false 
dichotomy between humans and 
"nature." What is natural is that organ- 
isms in nature interact and thereby 
change their environment, for better or 


worse. Human impacts have drastically 
altered the "natural" environment. 
What is new is the degree to which cap- 
italism invades every aspect of human 
interaction with the environment. Engi- 
neered agriculture with patented seeds 
and genetically modified food is a quan- 
titative leap from the old-fashioned 
methods of domestication and breeding 
and drastically increases the power and 
control over the world's food supply, 
gene pools and agricultural product. The 
increase in biology-for-profit robs the 
world of anything that doesn't make 
money — Viagra is more important than 
wiping out HIV. 

Environmentalists may think they 
are experts on the environment, but the 
truth is that workers were the first envi- 
ronmentalists, protesting the pollution 
and inhuman conditions of factory work. 
There is so much in Marx that can show 
this, notably his writings on the working 
day. Perhaps as we celebrate the 50th 
anniversary of N&L we could bring out 
some of the workers' and columnists' 
voices, along with Marx's, in this con- 
text. 

Susan Van Geider 
Detroit 



but the fundamental problems of ethnic 
hatred and state-sanctioned murder 
remain. We have to answer: how do we 
respond to genocide in a world that con- 
tinually emphasizes and exploits differ- 
ences between varied groups and deals 
with crisis by scapegoating certain 
groups and allowing violence against 
them. This is the theme of the art exhib- 
it dedicated to the victims of Srebrenica 
at the Gallery of Links for International 
Promotion of the Arts. 

UFA Gallery, 410 South Michigan Ave., 
^ Chicago, IL 60605 

END SUDANESE GENOCIDE! 

Acoss the country, universities and 
state legislatures are finally taking 
action to divest from companies operat- 
ing in Sudan. These initiatives send a 
message to the Sudanese dictator, Gen- 
eral Bashir, and will place a significant 
strain on his ability to buy weapons and 
airplanes used to cany 
out genocide within 
Sudan. Illinois has just 
become the first state 
to pass Sudan divest- 
ment legislation, which 
prohibits Illinois from 
investing in companies 
doing business in 
Sudan. It joins both Harvard and Stan- 
ford University already on record in this 
kind of divestment. The drive is now on 
to get other universities and states to fol- 
low suit. Information on how to support 
the work can be found at www.SudanAc- 
tivism.com/divestment.html. 

Jesse Sage 
American Anti-Slavery Group 


REPRODUCTIVE RIGHTS 

To think it is impossible for women to 
lose the right to abortion is to ignore the 
ruthlessness of Christian fundamentalism 
and the fanaticism of the anti-abortion 
movement. Both these movements are 
founded on an antihuman philosophy that 
sees women as less than human. So do any 
politicians who would trade away our abor- 
tion rights in the hope of getting elected. 

Abortion rights supporter 
Tennessee 

+ + + 

Good news for reproductive rights 
comes from New York State, where the 
legislature passed a law giving women 
greater access to emergency contracep- 
tion (the "morning after" pill). The law 
would allow pharmacists and nurses to 
obtain blanket prescriptions for the pill 
and dispense them to any woman who 
asks for them, saving the need to first 
see a doctor. Since emergency contracep- 
tion is more effective when taken within 
24 hours, the new law would prevent 


thousands of unwanted pregnancies. 
Unfortunately, Governor Pataki still has 
to approve the measure and has 
remained silent about it as of the first 
week of July. 

Women's Libera tionist 
New York 

+ + + 

In the many important points Kevin 
Anderson made in his article on the new 
Pope's anointing religious fundamental- 
ism (N&L May-June 2005), one of the 
most important was his quoting Polly 
Toynbee that "No one can compute how 
many people have died of AIDS as a 
result of [the Pope’s] power, how many 
women have died in childbirth needless- 
ly, how many children starved in families 
too large and poor to feed them." 

We can add to this that what has been 
computed is how many women have died 
each year because of unsafe and butcher 
abortions, carried out in countries where 
it is illegal. The estimates run from 
45,000 to 100,000. I tend to think the 
higher number is the most accurate 
because so many of these deaths are cov- 
ered up, unknown, or subsumed under 
the label of "maternal deaths." 

Women's Uberationist 
Memphis 


THE ANTI-WAR MOVEMENT 

It was recently noted in N&L that 
some peace groups have put women's 
issues on the backbumer. Here in New 
York a recent debate has arisen over 
whether peace and justice and other 
anti-war organizations should take a 
stand on race issues and talk about how 
war affects people of color. One argu- 
ment for keeping a narrow focus on the 
war was that narrowing it that way 
would bring a "broader constituency." 
But addressing the effects of war on peo- 
ple of color is what would bring in more 
people. We need to think about who we 
really want in this movement — and the 
answer to that is that we want everyone. 

Andy 
New York 

+ + + 

It is good to see that a critical attitude 
to the reactionary elements of the Iraqi 
"resistance" seems to be gaining ground 
in the anti-war movement. A year ago 
N&L seemed like a lonely voice in the 
movement. Now more and more on the 
Left are adding their voices to denounce 
the Ba'athist/fundamentalist killings of 
labor organizers, oppression of women, 
and so on. The Campaign for Peace and 
Democracy, for example, is asking anti- 
war activists to sign a Statement Con- 
demning Attacks on Iraqi Trade Union- 
ists. It is important to support this trend 
by publicizing it. 

Anti-war activist 
Memphis 

+ + + 

The War Resisters League has been 
circulating an important leaflet aimed to 
help in organizing a youth-led counter- 
military recruitment movement as a key 
part of ending, not just the war in Iraq, 
but the spread of militarism and vio- 
lence in our society. They are urging 
youth to organize their friends to 
demand "equal time" to hear both sides 
if military recruiters are allowed into 
their schools. They're letting students 
know that it’s a Federal law for public 
schools. The flier they are circulating 
deals with the many myths the military 
recruiters have been peddling vs. the 
real truths about college funding, job 
opportunities, and benefits for vets. 
Those interested can download them 
from www.warresisters.org/youth.htm. 

WRL supporter 
Chicago 


You can find News & Letters 
at these bookstores.... 

Sabo's Infoshop 
1317 East Fulton 
Grand Rapids, Ml 49508 

Leftofcenter Bookstore 
1043 W. Granville 
Chicago, IL 60660 


VOICES FROM WITHIN THE WALLS 


When I was young I was part of a 
street gang. We thought we were tough, 
patrolling our little neighborhood and 
looking for trouble, but when the police, 
came we would run. Who's the real gang 
here? We call ourselves gangsta's but 
the real ”G" men are gang banging on a 
world scale, not a street scale. 

They make rules and break them in 
the same sentence — now that's gangsta! 
They charge every working stiff taxes to 
be in this country and take it off your 
check before you see it — that's gangsta! 
They even tell you that these taxes are 
for domesticated purposes but when you 
get a loaf of bread you get taxed again — 
that's gangsta! You hear about an astro- 
nomical deficit the government owes, to 
what? — when it makes its own money. 
That's really gangsta! As I see it, all of 
us who think we're gangsta better think 
again about who's the real gang here. 

Prisoner 
Susanville, California 
+ + + 

It's bad enough to have to do time for 
whatever reason, but for women their 
punishment is triple jeopardy. They say 
the state takes care of us, but if you have 
an illness the nurses and doctors treat 
you like an off-brand cow that's about to 
be butchered. People on the outside 
don’t understand and have left the 
majority of women in prison for dead. 

It’s OK for them to work us like mules 



mentally and physically, seven hours a 
day, five days a week for 30 cents an 
hour. If I had a sweat shop in downtown 
L.A. not paying 
minimum wage 
the state would 
close me down. 

How is it that 
women of America 
get so much time 
in prison but so 
little help? Is that 
what they mean 
when they say it's a woman's world? 
We're being stripped of our identities 
and everything that connects us to the 
outside world. Is anyone listening? 

Woman prisoner 
Chowchilla, California 
+ + + 

The Texas State legislature recently 
voted to reduce further the state prison- 
ers' daily meal caloric content to 1,800. 
One thoughtful guard at the Hughes 
prison near Gatesville, genuinely con- 
cerned that prisoners would become 
malnourished, distributed "Eat twice" 
passes which allowed prisoners to go 
through the serving lines twice at prison 
dining halls. "In my 11 years as a guard, 
I’ve never seen the prisoners' food this 
bad," he said. 

Prisoner 
Gatesville, Texas 
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Environment Day solidarity 


Since 2002 they have performed together in anti-war 
marches and at other events. Speaking for both groups 
drummer Miho Kim, a Japanese woman of Korean 
descent, extended solidarity to the Hunters Point 
activists on behalf of Okinawans involved in their own 
struggle for environmental justice. 

For more than a year women and men from the 
Henoko district of Nago City, Okinawa have been stag- 
ing a sit-in on the preliminary 
structures of a new offshore U.S. 
Marine Corps base for Osprey 
helicopters. Kim, who visited 
Henoko in December 2004, 
recalled that most of the resisters 
were elderly. The calm, shallow 
| waters of Henoko Bay allow for 
® relatively easy construction. The 
'gbay also provides one of the few 
| places suited to the endangered 
\ dugong (sea cow). The worldwide 
f dugong population is about 
1 100,000 but the Okinawa dugong 
| number no more than 50 animals. 
5 A United Nations Environmental 
S Program report refers to Henoko 
Okinawan drummers perform at unofficial protest against Bay as "the most important 



ecological destruction and militarism. 


SAN FRANCISCO — In preparation for the United 
Nations World Environment Day finale, a huge outdoor 
stage was set up at San Francisco Civic Center on June 
4. Mayor Gavin Newsom summoned environmental 
experts and fellow mayors to the United Nations’ birth- 
place to exchange ideas on tackling problems in major 
urban areas, where most of the world’s energy is con- 
sumed and most of the pollution generated. 

Hours before 
the main event 
a 200-strong 
rally, organized 
by people the 
mayor had not 
invited, took 
place off stage 
right. Repre- 
sentatives of 
predominantly 
Black Bayview- 
Hunters Point 
neighborhood 
demanded that 
Pacific Gas & 

Electric Co. 
and Mayor 
Newsom take 
steps to close 
the toxin-belching Hunters Point power plant. After 
several residents attested to that region’s dispropor- 
tionately high incidence of respiratory illness, a num- 
ber of supporters took the mike. 

Among the latter were two Berkeley-based groups 
that perform traditional Okinawan music. Members of 
Genyukai Berkeley play sanshin (3-string lute) and 
sing. Ryukyu Damashii does percussion and dancing. 


BLACK/REDflf 


Continued from page 1 

captive their masters. Three whites (Steven, Cook, and 
Tidd) and three Blacks (Larry, Green, and Osborne 
Anderson) were assigned to do the job. Brown wanted 
this important mission, which he believed would initi- 
ate the liberation of Virginia slaves, to be undertaken 
by a racially mixed group." 

But no slaves appeared to support Brown’s insurrec- 
tion. Reynolds points out that there were many rea- 
sons. Fear may have kept the slaves away. For example, 
Reynolds writes, "Harrison Berry, a Georgia slave, 
argued in an 1861 pamphlet that blacks did not join 
Brown because they feared certain, horrible death if 
they were later captured." 

But fear had never stopped slaves from revolting. 
There had been a long sequence of Black uprisings, as 
seen in Nat Turner’s revolt in 1831 and many, many 
others. 

Without mass support, Brown and all the men with 
him were captured and those who were not killed in the 
fighting were all hanged. According to Reynolds, the 
after-the-fact support of those who applauded Brown’s 
cause, while condemning his method, so aggravated the 
South that they plunged into the Civil War. 

Brown’s vision for the changes in the U.S. law and in 
Black participation in government was well ahead of 
his time. But it was not forgotten. In 1906 the Niagara 
Movement, a precursor to the NAACP, held its found- 
ing conference in Harpers Ferry. 

I remember going on a field trip to Harpers Ferry 
when I was a teenager in high school in the 1930s. It 
seemed a dreary place. Since we were all Black stu- 
dents we knew they would not serve us so we never 
even tried to get any soda or coffee. The teacher, Mr. 
Joyce, wanted to show us, in addition to the armory, the 
railroad station and the Black college in the town, 
because he wanted to impart to us how important this 
site was. 

SIGNAL HAD BEEN GIVEN 

The one who appreciated the importance of the 
attack at the time it happened was Karl Marx. Marx 
wrote Engels on January 11, I860: "In my opinion, the 
biggest things that are happening in the world today 
are on the one hand the movement of the slaves in 
America started by the death of John Brown and, on 
the other, the movement of the serfs in Russia... I have 
just seen in the Tribune that there has been a fresh ris- 
ing of the slaves in Missouri, naturally suppressed. But 
the signal has now been given." 

Marx was writing this in England, at the time the 
center of the industrial world empire. Both U.S. and 
Russia were provincial backwaters in Europe’s view. 
Yet he was so attuned to the actualization of freedom in 
the world, that he knew that the challenge from the 
slaves would be a new beginning of freedom for every- 
one, especially in re-energizing the labor movement. As 
Dunayevskaya shows in Marxism and Freedom, Marx 
reshaped the very concept of what theory is on the 
basis of the actual struggle against slavery. 

The idea of freedom continues to be a driving force in 
human history. As the new biography shows, John 
Brown’s effort to realize freedom was limited by his 
own particular will. Yet the idea unfolded in spite of 
that. The task of our age is to overcome that gap by 
realizing the unity of the particular individual with the 
Idea of freedom itself as necessity. 


known remaining dugong habitat 
in Japan." Photographs taken by 
resisters show that wherever posts have been driven 
into the sea floor the coral reef is dead and no sea 
grass, the dugong’s only diet, can be seen. 

Defending the dugong is part of a movement to shut 
down U.S. military bases in Okinawa that began in 
1995 after a 12-year-old girl was gang-raped by three 
U.S. Marines. Okinawans have since become more 
expressive of their growing intolerance to the culture 
of violence promoted by both the United States and 
Japan. In a 1997 Nago City referendum 80% voted 
against the proposed air station over Henoko Bay. At 
today’s rally Wesley Ueunten, a Hawaiian of Okinawan 
descent and founder of Genyukai Berkeley, sang a bal- 
lad in the Okinawan language commemorating the 
Battle of Okinawa, the bloodiest confrontation between 
Japanese and American forces on "Japanese soil” 
(Japan brutally annexed and colonized Okinawa in 
1879). In the process of trying to decimate one another 
the two sides wiped out a quarter of the Okinawans. 

That U.S. military personnel to this day consider the 
battle a successful campaign to liberate Okinawa is 
seen in their frequent reference to the incessant rack- 
et of warplanes as "the sound of freedom." Sunao 
Tobaru, who grew up in Okinawa and founded Ryukyu 
Damishii after he moved to Berkeley, said children are 
going deaf and babies have gone into seizure at the 
pulsating roar of attack helicopters. Tobaru and Ueun- 
ten estimate that the typical Okinawan has lost a year 
of education due to jarring interruptions from "the 
sound of freedom." 

An ad hoc committee of San Francisco Bay Area Oki- 
nawans is working on a petition urging officials to 
abandon construction of the Henoko air base. It will be 
sent to Donald Rumsfeld, Condoleezza Rice and their 
Japanese counterparts in time for the base closure and 
realignment conference. A finalized version should be 
available for signing and transmission by late July at 
www.peacefighter.org. — David Mizuno’Oto 


Disability rights 
activists fight cuts 

NASHVILLE, TENN. — TennCare beneficiaries and 
activists from the Tennessee Peace and Justice Center, 
the Memphis Center for Independent Living (MCIL) 
and ADAPT, a radical grassroots disability rights 
group, have occupied Tennessee Governor Phil Bre- 
desen’s office since June 20, demanding that the 
Governor stop disqualifying Medicaid enrollees and 
have an open public hearing on TennCare, the Ten- 
nessee Medicaid program. 

The individuals have been steadfast in their belief 
that the Governor is committing an unconscionable 
mistake in his proposal to devastate TennCare. We 
spent the weekend in the Governor’s office, sleeping on 
the floor; unable to get food, water or blankets from 
allies holding vigil outside the locked public building. 

In the beginning, 12 people slept overnight in 
the Governor’s office to highlight our demand 
that Bredesen meet publicly and clarify the huge 
healthcare cuts he has proposed. Bredesen was 
elected promising to fix TennCare, but without 
any public involvement, he has broken his 
promise and is proposing only minimal Medicaid 
coverage in Tennessee. 

"We believe in what we are doing," said Randy 
Alexander of Tennessee ADAPT from the Governor’s 
office, "That belief is growing. More and more people 
are here every day and night. It’s a fantastic feeling 
after a hard day to see 50 to 60 people outside the win- 
dow holding a candlelight vigil." 

"I remember April 8 when we delivered to this 
office a ten-point plan, developed by experts who 
know about healthcare, and we asked for a 
speedy response from the Governor. The plan 
called for the State to save $649 million and 
allow qualified TennCare recipients to stay on 
the rolls," recalled Dr. Dwight Montgomery of the 
Memphis chapter of the Southern Christian 
Leadership Council (SCLC), who joined the pro- 
testers. "The Governor has never considered 
what we presented on April 8.” 

Gov. Bredesen has been hyping his healthcare draft. 
He gave speeches in Washington, DC, painting his 
untried proposal as accomplishment. He proposed 
eliminating healthcare for over 300,000 people in an 
effort to save the state money, but because Tennessee 
gets a federal match for the state Medicaid program, 
his plan results in hundreds of millions of dollars less 
for the healthcare of Tennessee citizens. 

More people join the nightly vigil that is held out- 
side the building after it is locked for the evening 
around 6:00 pm. Our office is receiving e-mails, phone 
calls and letters from across the countiy. The whole 
nation is looking at Tennessee right now and the sup- 
port is really fantastic. 

Bredesen called the events in his office "a circus." 
Activists spending the night in the office see the occu- 
pation and growing support as democracy in action 
and we are irritated that he has such a shallow view of 
the citizens that elected him. "If the Governor wants 
to engage in name-calling," said Alexander, "we will 
just take the high road." 

—MCIL Activists 


No peace, no rebuilding in Acheh 


Six months after last December’s tsunami killed 
more than 200,000 people in Acheh, the Indonesian 
government has still made little effort to rebuild. Bod- 
ies continue to be pulled from piles of rubble and most 
refugees still live in camps. Most of the rebuilding 
Acheh has seen has been done by NGOs and foreign 
government aid agencies. Millions of dollars of Indone- 
sian government funds earmarked for reconstruction 
and relief have disappeared due to graft, according to 
reports recently sent to parliament. 

After the tsunami killed 2,000 teachers and 
destroyed thousands of schools, the schools were closed 
for three months. As a result, most junior and senior 
high school students in tsunami areas failed this year’s 
national exams. The juniors have to repeat a year and 
the seniors cannot go on to universities. 

The government’s master plan for rebuilding Acheh 
has not even been funded, yet a secret memo from the 
defense minister to the finance minister demanded an 
additional $55 million be allocated before the end of 
June for fighting the independence movement in 
Acheh. This gives the lie to Indonesia’s claim to have 
recently lifted the "civil emergency" (martial law) in 
Acheh. The military is still killing Achenese civilians as 
well as Free Acheh Movement (GAM) fighters daily. 

Indonesia’s war against GAM continued even during 
a European Union monitoring team’s visit in late June 
in expectation of a peace agreement being signed soon. 
Four rounds of peace talks have been held in Helsinki, 
and two more sessions are scheduled. Some progress 
has been made but no agreements have been reached. 
One observer remarked, "The talks are important to 
give the Achenese hope that there is light at the end of 
the tunnel." 

Meanwhile, nationalists in the Indonesian parlia- 
ment oppose even talking to GAM, urging the militaiy 
to crush the rebels instead — which it has been trying to 
do for 29 years. Indonesia’s military effort has included 


extreme repression of civil society organizations work- 
ing for independence. The military is already forcing 
Achenese villagers to demonstrate against the peace 
talks and international monitors. The military is still 
a strong force in the Indonesian government, and some 
reform politicians think there is no hope of weakening 
its hold unless peace is achieved in Acheh. 

Indonesia uses many tricks to try to distract people 
from its utter failure to aid and reconstruct Acheh and 
its continuing corruption. In 2001, the government 
ordered Sharia (religious law) to be implemented in 
Acheh against the wishes of the Achenese, as part of 
Indoneisa's propoganda that Acheh is fighing to be 
more Islamic rather than for human rights. Shari'a 
punishment was not used, however, until recently, 
undoubted to scare the foreign aid workers there now. 
In June, several people were ordered caned as punish- 
ment for gambling 50 cents each. This caused Ach- 
enese to exclaim that caning is used only against the 
poor, and to ask why the governor of Acheh, who was 
convicted of stealing millions of dollars, was not 
caned — nor the military that runs so much in Acheh, 
from gambling and prostitution to extortion, drug traf- 
ficking and illegal logging. 

Indonesia is still trying to force all foreigners out of 
Acheh so it can carry on military operations with 
impunity. Even though many aid workers have been 
unable to renew their visas, some have stayed on with- 
out permission due to the dire need. In June, a Red 
Cross worker from Hong Kong was shot in the neck 
near an army post. Each side claimed the other had 
shot her, but as GAM pointed out, only Indonesia wants 
the foreigners to leave — GAM wants Acheh to remain 
open to foreigners, whose presence provides a little pro- 
tection against military abuses. 

—Acheh Center NYC 
(achehcenter@yahoo.com) 
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- miflj Marx, Proudhon and alternatives to capital 


by Seth Weiss 

Marx’s critical dialogue with the work of the French 
anarchist thinker Pierre Joseph Proudhon spanned 
several decades — from his youth haunting the cafes of 
Paris, where he had occasion to meet Proudhon and 
discuss German philosophy, through the writing of the 
Grundrisse, Capital and the Critique of the Gotha Pro- 
gram. While largely ignored in the present, Marx’s cri- 
tique of Proudhon remains of real import for all of us 
struggling to break the hold of capital over our lives 
and our world. 

Three aspects of Marx’s critique will be explored 
here: (I) the limits of reforms in the sphere of circula- 
tion; (II) economic laws and the possibilities which pol- 
itics and consciousness offer for their transcendence; 
and (III) Marx’s still largely uncharted concept of 
"directly social labor." 

'FAIR TRADE' 

In his 1846 Philosophy of Poverty, Proudhon locates 
a contradiction' between use-value and exchange- 
value — a contradiction which he holds as the basis of 
poverty, inequality, and economic crises. With what he 
terms "constituted value" or "synthetic value," Proud- 
hon, drawing on the value theory of classical political 
economy, endeavors a resolution of the contradiction. 
"Synthetic value," Proudhon maintains, is the ground 
for abolishing unequal exchange. (1) What Proudhon is 
1 proposing, in practical terms is that one commodity 
which requires, for instance, four hours to produce will 
exchange with any other commodity that requires four 
hours to produce. For Proudhon this would be a situa- 
l tion of equality: equal contributions to society receiving 
I equal rewards from society. 

A year later, in his 1847 Poverty of Philosophy, the 
only book that he Wrote in French, Marx tears this for- 
! mulation to pieces. Proudhon, Marx argues, "give[s] as 
a ‘revolutionary theory of the future’ what Ricardo 
expounded scientifically as the theory of present-day 
society, of bourgeois society, and... thus takefsj for the 
[ solution of the antinomy between utility and exchange 

value what Ricardo and his school presented long 
: before him as the scientific formula of one single side of 

this antinomy, that of exchange value." Moreover, says 
I Marx, "relative value [or exchange- value], measured by 
labor time, is inevitably the formula of the present 
I enslavement of the worker, instead of being, as M. 
f Proudhon would have it, the ‘revolutionary theory’ of 
the emancipation of the proletariat." 

Marx understood the law of value rather differently 
than Proudhon: not in terms of "equality" but in terms 
of "inequality." What appears as an equality is just 
i that — an appearance — because it is not individual, 

■ concrete labor that has a tendency to exchange in equal 
l ratios, but only socially average, abstract labor. In Cap- 
ital, Marx shows that the value of a commodity is 
I determined by the amount of "socially necessary labor- 
time" required for its reproduction — any labor-time 
beyond that which is socially necessary is simply wast- 
ed (i.e., labor-time during which no value is created). 
( 2 ) 

| The fact that our labor doesn’t count equally is not 

because of unequal exchange, but because our labor is 
not counted equally in the first place — in the process of 
production. The labor of some workers counts more 
than the labor of other workers in production. One 
worker, for instance, may be stronger or faster than 
) another worker; one worker may be working with more 
! modern technology than smother. Only socially neces- 
i sary labor, labor which measures up to the social aver- 
age, is registered in our society. 

, Marx maintains that relations of exchange are root- 

ed in the relations of production. Unequal exchange, or 
rather what appears as unequal exchange, ultimately 
can’t be overcome without uprooting present produc- 
tion relations and transcending value production. 

Much of the Left today — including both anarchists 
and Marxists — continues to locate the roots of poverty, 
inequality and economic crises in the realm of 
exchange and to prescribe remedies that focus on 
exchange. This is particularly pronounced in the anti- 
globalization movement. Think about campaigns for 
"Fair Trade" (rather than "Free Trade") and the work of 
organizations like Global Exchange and Trade Craft. 
Consider also the recent Life After Capitalism confer- 
ence at the CUNY Graduate Center, which featured 
panels promoting gift-exchange and barter as alterna- 
tives to capitalism. The panel on the latter was called 
"The Barter System in Argentina: is it Possible in our 
Town?" 

Marx’s critique of Proudhon demands that we con- 
sider whether efforts at abolishing markets or chang- 
ing property relations can offer ground for real social 
transformation. In this, it also demands that we 
rethink the experience of the Soviet Union, China, 
Cuba and the other so-called "socialist" countries. The 
new global justice movements have largely rejected 
this experience as a model — they have rejected the 
vanguard party, the seizure of state power, the five- 
year plan. This is plainly sensible— but it is a partial 
critique: it is not sufficient to counterpose new decen- 
tralized and anti-authoritarian movements to the old 
i vanguardist movements. Like with Proudhon’s work, 
there is a failure to look closely at the mode of produc- 
tion itself. To be sure, some property relations were 
changed and some wealth was redistributed in the so- 
called "socialist" countries, but value production was 
| simply not overcome and labor remained alienated. 


A second feature of Marx’s critique of Proudhon that 
deserves attention is his treatment of economic laws 
and their transcendence. 

CAN POUTICS BREAK THE LAW OF VALUE? 

Proudhon argues that the contradiction he finds 
between "use-value" and "exchange-value" is also a 
contradiction between "supply" and "demand." Proud- 
hon’s concerns are practical in nature. The 1840s, 
known as the "hungry forties," witnessed severe eco- 
nomic crisis across the continent, culminating in the 
revolutions of 1848. In a crisis demand drops off — 
things can’t be sold and prices fall. Proudhon says that 
the contradiction between supply and demand can be 
overcome if commodities are made to exchange direct- 
ly in proportion to the amount of labor required for 
their production. Set prices equal to values, so that 
supply and demand find equilibrium, and voila: com- 
modities will always be exchangeable and at a fair 
price. 

Marx maintains, in the Poverty of Philosophy, that 
Proudhon "inverts the order of things." For it is when 
supply and demand come into balance that prices 
equal values. (3) Marx jokes that while everyone else 
ventures outside for a walk when the weather is good, 
Proudhon would have us leave the house to insure good 
weather! 

In the course of his discussion of these issues in the 
Poverty of Philosophy, Marx draws an important dis- 
tinction between the role of a "legislator" and that of an 
"economist." As a legislator, Marx tells us, Proudhon is 
free to decree the abolition of the law of supply and 
demand. However, says Marx, ”[i]f...he [Proudhon] 
insists on justifying his theory, not as a legislator, but 
as an economist [my emphasis], he will have to prove 
that the time needed to create a commodity indicates 
exactly the degree of its utility and marks its propor- 
tional relation to the demand...” A legislator — and for 
Marx’s legislator we could easily substitute a central 
committee, a workers’ council or a worker-run co-op- 
may be able to decree that one hour of labor is equal to 
another. However, what will happen when demand for 
a product — -as with typewriters in the advent of the 
personal computer — drops off? The labor that went into 
the production of the typewriters will no longer count 
—they simply won’t sell, their price will fall, workers 
will lose their jobs. 

While Proudhon was content to remain a captive of 
the commodity-form, there are many of us today who 
want to transcend commodity production and tran- 
scend capital. Can we legislate the abolition of com- 
modity production? Can politics break the law of value? 

Too often we seem to be thinking like Marx’s "legis- 
lator." Much of the Left today — from Stalinists to social 
democrats to anarchists — seems to believe that politics 
are in command. Too often, regardless of whether one’s, 
program demands seizing state power or smashing 
state power, the problematic remains limited to mat- 
ters of political power, consciousness, and organization- 
al form. 

Proudhon’s interest in the equilibration of supply 
and demand led him to advocate the abolition of money. 
In the course of his critique of this aspect of Proudhon’s 
thought, Marx elaborates a crucially important 
notion — namely that of "directly social labor" — which 
is still not well understood. 

DIRECTLY SOCIAL LABOR 

Marx develops the concept of "directly social labor" 

Protest Iraq news bias 

MEMPHIS, TENN. — Protesters picketed outside the 
main daily newspaper here, The Commercial Appeal, 
because we are fed up with their refusal to print the 
Downing Street Memos, which document the Bush 

administra- 
tion’s determi- 
nation to go to 
war on Iraq 
and to deceive 
the people 
about it. The 
Commercial 
Appeal has 
terrible cover- 
age of the Iraq 
war, although, 
surprisingly, 
the editorial 
page is pretty 
good. After 
meeting with 
some mem- 
bers of the edi- 
torial board, 
we decided to 
go ahead with 
our protest 
because we 
believe that 
without public pressure to print actual news, nothing 
will change. 

Our July 4 picket in 90-degree heat went well with 
participants from the Mid-South Peace and Justice 
Center and News and Letters Committees. The over- 
whelmingly positive response that we got from drivers- 
by showed that many Memphians agreed with our 
protest. — Participant 


or "immediately social labor" in critical dialogue with 
the work of Proudhon, the Ricardian socialists and 
later with the followers of Ferdinand Lassalle. In 
endeavoring an equalitarian application of Ricardo’s 
theory, Proudhon and left Ricardian thinkers like John 
Gray, advocated what we would today call monetary 
reform: they sought to replace money with "time chits" 
or "labor money." These "time chits” were designed to 
directly reflect labor time. In other words, in exchange 
for a commodity that took, say, 12 hours to produce, the 
producer would receive a certificate from a bank enti- 
tling her to any other commodity that took 12 hours to 
produce. Proudhon and Gray wanted every commodity 
to be directly social, directly exchangeable, with every 
other commodity in the same way that money is direct- 
ly social. Proudhon and the other "time-chitters,” as 
Marx calls them in the Grundrisse, thought the media- 
tion of money stood in the way. (4) 

Marx, however, cautions us not to get caught up in 
money’s dazzle and sheen. Money, Marx argues in Vol- 
ume I of Capital, crystallizes out of a contradiction 
within the commodity itself: a contradiction in the com- 
modity between "use-value" on the one hand and 
"value" on the other hand; a contradiction between 
"concrete labor" (labor which produces use-values) and 
"abstract labor" (labor which produces value); and a 
contradiction between "private labor" (the labor of the 
individual) and "directly social labor" (the labor that 
society counts). One can’t then abolish money without 
abolishing the commodity-form. 

Proudhon’s "pious wish" to abolish money without 
abolishing commodity production, Marx says in Capi- 
tal, is rooted in "the illusion... that all commodities can 
simultaneously be imprinted with the stamp of direct 
exchangeability, in the same way that it might be imag- 
ined that all Catholics can be popes." In other words, as 
long as there are commodities, one commodity will nec- 
essarily take the form of Pope ruling over all the other 
commodities. 

In the 1875 Critique of the Gotha Program, Marx 
again returns to the issue of "directly social labor." 
Marx’s characterization here of a higher phase of com- 
munism in which society will inscribe upon its banners 
"from each according to her ability, to each according to 
her needs" is well known. His characterization of the 
lower phase of communism remains poorly understood. 
In this lower phase, Marx says: 

[T]he individual producer receives back from 
society... exactly what he gives to it... He receives 
a certificate from society that he has furnished 
such-and-such an amount of labor... and with this 
certificate he draws from the social stock of means 
of consumption as much as the same amount of 
labor costs. The same amount of labor which he 
has given to society in one form, he receives back 
in another. 

This sounds very much like the proposals of Proud- 
hon and other "time-chitters" that were the subject of 
decades of invective from Marx. There is, however, a 
real difference between what Marx is suggesting and 
the formulations of Proudhon — if we can get at this dif- 
ference, we will have understood not only Marx’s cri- 
tique of Proudhon but also have discovered one of the 
real clues that Marx has left us for figuring out how to 
transcend capital. 

The difference is that, here, labor is "directly" or 
"immediately" social. Unlike in the formulations of 
Proudhon and unlike in our own commodity-producing 
society, where the exchange of equivalents exists only 
in the average, here there would actually be an 
exchange of equivalents in the individual case. "[N]ow," 
as Marx notes, "in contrast to capitalist society, indi- 
vidual labor no longer exists in an indirect fashion but 
directly as a component part of total labor." So here, 
right from the beginning, Marx is telling us that the 
law of value will not hold. The labor, Marx says, 
employed in the production of products will no longer 
take the form of a material quality possessed by them; 
the products of our own hands will no longer have con- 
trol over us. 

While Proudhon is not well remembered today, the 
kinds of ideas that he advanced have become conven- 
tional wisdom on the Left, particularly in the new glob- 
al justice movements. A return to Marx’s critique of 
Proudhon offers a salutary antidote to such conven- 
tional wisdom and, perhaps, a path forward for all of us 
searching for real alternatives to capital. 

NOTES 

1. Ricardo s Principles of Political Economy and Taxation, 
which posits labor as the source of value and labor-time as 
its measure, had been translated into French more than a 
decade before Proudhon’s Philosphy of Poverty was first 
published. 

2. "Socially necessary labour-time is the labour-time required 
to produce any use-value under the conditions of production 
normal for a given society and with the average degree of 
skill and intensity of labour prevalent in that society" ( Cap- 
ital , p. 129, Penguin edition). In the Philosophy of Poverty, 
Marx posits the labor-time required by the most productive 
workers (rather than "socially necessary labor-time") as 
determining the magnitude of value. 

3. Strictly speaking, as Marx shows elsewhere, when supply 
equals demand, prices in the market equal prices of produc- 
tion, not values. 

4. Ideas of this kind still remain with us today — e.g., alterna- 
tive currency schemes like "Ithaca Dollars," the "LETSys- 
tem" and "Burlington Bread" (which is denominated in 
"slices"). 
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by Kevin A. Barry 


The election of an arch reactionary fundamentalist, 
Mahmud Ahmadinejad, to Iran's presidency on June 
23 stunned the world. It is important to view this elec- 
tion in context and to not lose sight of the current sit- 
uation in Iran as a whole. 

During the first round of the presidential election on 
June 12, seven candidates approved by the Council of 
Guardians led by the Supreme Religious Leader, Ali 
Khamenei, had been allowed to participate. Only one 
reformist candidate, Moin, a follower of president 
Khatami, was allowed to participate after being dis- 
qualified. 

Given the undemocractic char- 
acter of the election, a movement 
to boycott voting had gained 
ground among millions and had 
been supported by Nobel Laureate 
Shirin Ebadi and other dissident 
intellectuals. Thus it is estimated 
that 30-50% of the 48 million eligi- 
ble voters did not vote. This figure 
stood in contrast to the 80% who 
did vote in 1997 when there was 
much hope in Ahmad Khatami's 
reformist campaign. 

The government, in turn, 
engaged in extensive fraud by issu- 
ing false and pictureless identity ... , 

documents. In addition, there was Women denounce 
a campaign by the military to order the Basijis and 
Pasdaran (Morality Police) to force others to vote for 
Ahmadinejad. 

Once the Council of Guardians announced former 
president Hashemi Rafsanjani and Mahmud 
Ahmadinejad as the two run-off candidates, even gov- 
ernment insiders such as Ayatollah Karubi, who 
claimed that he was one of the two candidates with the 
highest number of votes, protested the fraud. 

During the second round of election, the government 
claimed that 60% of voters voted, of which 60% voted 
for Ahmadinejad and 35% for Rafsanjani. Even if these 
figures are correct, that leaves Ahmadinejad with 36% 
of eligible voters. That is not a landslide victory. 

Many analysts have written about Ahmadinejad's 
appeal to conservative sectors of the poor among resi- 
dents of south Tehran and the rural population. His 
fundamentalist credentials go back to the time of the 
1979 revolution when he organized Islamist students 

Zimbabwe's civil war 

Robert Mugabe, the former independence fighter, 
who has transformed liberated Zimbabwe into a 
vicious one-man dictatorship that tries to justify itself 
by anti-imperialist demagoguery, is no longer content 
to intimidate the democratic opposition and the media. 
In true Stalinist fashion, he has launched a preventive 
civil war, no longer against the weakened opposition as 
such, but against its social base. 

With unemployment standing at 70% and with 
urban areas seething with discontent, Mugabe has 
bulldozed the shantytowns of the capital, Harare, dri- 
ving these "illegal" residents into tent cities in distant 
suburbs, or into the countryside. 

At least 300,000 and perhaps over a million people 
have seen their housing destroyed, this in a country 
with a severe housing shortage, in what the regime 
calls "Operation Drive Out the Rubbish." Zimbabwe’s 
total population is only 10 million. 

A number have been killed, including small chil- 
dren. The Progressive Teachers Union estimates that 
300,000 uprooted children have stopped attending 
school. Those evicted face winter temperatures that 
can drop to 40F/7C. 

Mexico City march 

Andres Manuel Lopez Obrador (often referred to as 
AMLO) seems to be in the best position to contest the 
2006 presidential elections following the April "silent 
march" of some 1.2 million in Mexico City, organized to 
fight Vicente Fox’s efforts to disqualify AMLO from the 
2006 race. In the weeks after the march, Fox was forced 
to drop his campaign against Lopez Obrador, who will 
be leaving his post as Mexico City mayor at the end of 
July to start his bid for the presidency. 

The march was ten times as large as a "typical" 
protest in the city’s Zocalo, and is being referred to as 
the largest single protest in Mexico’s history. Many 
marchers who were interviewed there insisted they 
came out not so much because they are uncritical sup- 
porters of AMLO, but to oppose Fox’s underhanded 
efforts to rid his party (PAN) and the PRI of the AMLO 
threat. They came out to support Mexico’s fledgling 
democracy, which Fox has spent the last five years 
making a farce of. 

AMLO himself does not make any pretense of being 
someone who can respond to demands for profound 
social change. Though he once lived among the indige- 
nous people of the state of Tabasco and fought for 
improvements in their living conditions, he now insists 
those days are long gone, and defines himself as a "cen- 
trist." He also rejects any comparisons between himself 
and other leftist-leaning reformers in Latin America 
who have come to power in recent years. 

— Mitch Weertti 


Reactionary gains presidency in Iran 



on campuses to attack leftists and feminists. In addi- 
tion to being an army commander during the Iran- Iraq 
war, he had gained a reputation for personally carrying 
out Khomeini's orders to execute Mujahedeen (dissi- 
dent Islamic activists) political prisoners in 1988. Most 
recently, as mayor of Tehran, he has spoken out against 
the meagre freedoms that women have informally 
gained to wear a looser Hijab, and has boasted that he 
would not have a Woman in his cabinet. 

There is no doubt that Ahmadinejad's support for 
government subsidies and his misogyny did attract a 
sector of Iranian voters. It is also true that Rafsanjani, 
one of the richest men in the world who is notorious for 

his corrupt and murderous 
practices as former presi- 
dent, could not take votes 
away from Ahmadinejad. 

What needs to be con- 
fronted, however, is that for 
the reformist followers of 
President Khatami as well 
as the growing opposition 
which had called for boy- 
cotting the election, the 
only projected alternative 
was free market capitalism. 
In his "Second Manifesto on 
Republicanism," Akbar 
. , ..... Ganji, an imprisoned jour- 

Iran s constitution. nalist who is currently on a 

hunger strike at the Evin prison, and is one of the the- 
orists of the independent opposition movement as well 
as the boycott campaign, presents a model of democra- 
cy based on the ideas of Karl Popper, Richard Rorty 
and Gandhi. He advocates a velvet revolution like in 
the former Czechoslovakia against totalitarian Com- 
munism, based on democratic free market capitalism. 

Thus at the moment no opposition platform inside 
Iran is theorizing an alternative to both free market 
capitalism and totalitarian state capitalism. Move- 
ments opposed to fundamentalism, misogyny and Per- 
sian chauvinism, however, are alive among large sec- 

Ethiopian students 

Students took to the streets of Addis Ababa in June 
to protest fraudulent elections that had returned the 
ruling Ethiopian Peoples Revolutionary Democratic 
Front (EPRDF) to power, defying Prime Minister Meles 
Zenawi’s ban on post-election demonstrations. 

Government forces opened fire, killing 26 youth. 
They also arrested over 3,000 people. Construction 
workers sprung to the students’ defense, pelting police 
with rocks. Next, taxi drivers and other urban workers 
went on strike to protest the murder of the youth. 
Some days later, under severe internal and external 
pressure, the regime released many of those it had 
jailed and agreed to investigate the elections. It made 
no apologies for the student deaths, however, nor did it 
agree to investigate them. 


tors of women, youth and ethnic minorities. 

On June 12, hundreds of women participated in a 
demonstration at Tehran University to oppose the 
Iranian constitution for discriminating against women. 
Many more women as well as male supporters who 
wished to join them were barred by police and forced to 
stand on the other side of the street. The demonstra- 
tors chanted: "We are women, We are citizens but we 
have no rights." This was the first demonstration of 
women against sexual discrimination in the constitu- 
tion since the 1979 revolution. 

An ongoing sit-in in defense of political prisoners 
who are on a hunger strike is being supported by orga- 
nizations of youth and intellectuals. Youth under the 
age of 25 constitute half of Iran's population of 70 mil- 
lion. The majority of them do not defend Ahmadinejad. 

There is fear that further repression under 
Ahmadinejad's rule would lead to mass arrests of dis- 
sident intellectuals, and women who do not observe the 
strict dress code of the Islamic Republic. 

— Sheila Sahar 
July 3, 2005 

Remember Srebrenica 

Ten years ago, the outright genocide launched by the 
Serbian regime of Slobodan Milosevic reached its gory 
climax at Srebrenica, Bosnia. As Serbian forces cap- 
tured the town, General Ratko Mladic promised to 
spare the lives of all who surrendered their weapons. 
Instead, he separated men and boys from their families 
and his forces coldly massacred all 7,000 of them. 

This vast operation involved meticulous planning, 
since it was carried out under the noses of a small force 
of Dutch United Nations peacekeepers, which actually 
helped Mladic separate off those who were to be killed. 
Frantic pleas from the UN commander for more sup- 
port had been ignored by the U.S. and European pow- 
ers, which had declared the mainly Muslim population 
of Srebrenica a "safe zone." 

This is part of the genocide for’ which Milosevic 
stands trial today at the International War Crimes Tri- 
bunal at The Hague. This June, video footage of uni- 
formed Serbian police executing unarmed prisoners 
surfaced. Shown on Serbian TV, the video forced many 
to question the web of lies that Serbian nationalist pro- 
pagandists, such as the philosopher Mihailo Markovic, 
had spun for years. In this version of history, Serbs 
were the eternal victims, the eternal anti-fascist pro- 
gressives. In this mythic construct, charges of Serbian 
genocide or even war crimes were lies concocted by 
those who hated Serbia, by a supposed alliance of U.S. 
imperialists, Muslim fundamentalists, German neo- 
Nazis, and the Vatican. 

Serbia remains in deep denial that it continues to 
give refuge to Mladic and Radovan Karadzic, the two 
biggest war criminals besides Milosevic. Gradually, 
Serbian opinion is moving toward a confrontation with 
its government’s criminal actions, and sentiment is 
beginning to turn against Mladic and Karadzic. 
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New Orleans: The human cost 


of capitalism’s brutality 



Man-made disasters 

by Htun Lin 

Everything that followed the natural disaster Katri- 
na was a man-made disaster, a disaster rooted in ide- 
ology. The difference is between those for whom the 
essential tenet of labor-unionism — an injury to one is 
an injury to all — means something and those for whom 
it doesn’t. 

The success of any society is not measured by the 
most powerful among us, but by the weakest in the 
worst of conditions. U.S. and UN statistics on infant 
mortality put our collective health index near the 
shameful level, somewhere below China and India — 
killing roughly 19,000 babies a year. 

Conservatives like to claim the problem is a break- 
down in social order and discipline, as if only the direct 
parents and caregivers are responsible. The Speaker of 
the House and the mother of the President tried to 
blame the people trapped in New Orleans for not get- 
ting out. Bush and the movement that supports him 
hold fast to an ideology which does not believe in the 
public good and shared social responsibilities. 

At the hospital where I work, we are tested annual- 
ly on our knowledge of evacuation plans in the event of 
any disasters. One thing stressed to us employees is to 
move patients to a safe location, away from hazards, 
and to call for rescue, such as firefighters and police. 

It made me wince to hear that so many 
patients were left behind in New Orleans hospi- 
tals and nursing homes. It goes without saying 
that we don’t leave our patients behind. 

It’s that kind of decency that is expected when 
patients get sick and come to a hospital to get well, but 
is absent from management’s ideology now. It’s what 
healthcare workers expect to do. We were all trained to 
be promoters of the safety and welfare of the patients 
in our charge — not as objects of budgetary designs, but 

Continued On page 3 
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A new imperialism ? 

by John Alan 

Probably one of the most ironic moments in history 
was when Britain’s Prime Minister Tony Blair and 
other leaders of the G-8 Nations met in Scotland on 
July 7, 2005 to talk about the poverty-stricken and ter- 
rorized Africa. Before the London bombings drew the 
world's attention away from Africa, Blair energetically 
raised at the G-8 meeting the question of giving Africa 
a second chance. He pointed out that "Africa emerged 
from colonialism almost a half-century ago with a 
bright political promise. Independence would drop 
fruits of nationhood into the laps of a people by giving 
them control over their destinies, it was broadly 
assumed and promised." However, Blair didn't go on to 
show why that "bright political promise" never hap- 
pened for the politically free African nations, nor why 
the economy of African nations failed to grow and why 
they are now totally without accumulated capital. 

The truth is African poverty is the result of decades 
of neocolonial neglect. For example, Africans living in 
the shadow of an extensive oil extracting infrastruc- 
ture in Nigeria are subjected to the same poverty as 
other regions of Africa, but with the added insult of a 
much more toxic environment. Global capitalism over- 
saw the marked decline in per capita income and life 
expectancy, and a rise in the most dire poverty, in the 
last two decades in Africa. Along with this came the 
wanton waste of human life through the unchecked 
spread of great neglected diseases (like malarial, not to 
mention the new scourge of AIDS. Blair claims to want 
to give Africa "a second chance" at overcoming its per- 
vasive hopelessness and despair. Many people in the 


Continued on page 8 



by Kevin Michaels and Jim Mills 

Hurricane Katrina did far more than wreak an enor- 
mous amount of human, material, and environmental 
devastation to New Orleans and the Gulf Coast. The 
giant storm violently lifted the curtain that obscures 
the racial and class divides that constitute American 
civilization and made plain for the world to see that 
anti-Black racism continues to shape the reality for 
millions. The fatally chaotic and incompetent response 
of the local, state and federal governments to the dis- 
aster called into question their claim to be the organiz- 
ers of Society and will have huge political implications 
for the remainder of George W. Bush’s administration 
and for years to come. 

The gross and malicious negligence exhibited by the 
Federal Emergency Management Agency, organizational- 
ly under the control of Bush’s Homeland Security Agency, 
as well as the depletion of the National Guard forces of 
the Gulf Coast states due to the demands of the war in 
Iraq, places the lion’s share of responsibility for this dis- 
aster squarely at the doorstep of the White House. 

HURRICANE OF CRISES 

New Orleans is one of the most remarkable of Amer- 
ican cities. Its long and complicated history stretches 
back to the periods of French and Spanish power in 
North America. This heritage was integrated into the 
American nation state during the presidency of 
Thomas Jefferson and played a huge role in the devel- 
opment of Louisiana through the periods of chattel 
slavery, the Civil War, Reconstruction and the Civil 
Rights era. 

The precarious nature of the physical environment 
of New Orleans, surrounded by lake, river and swamps 
and protected from inundation by a complex system of 
levees and sjrillways, seemed to contribute to a cultur- 


al atmosphere in which music, literature, cuisine and. 
storytelling flourished and enriched the country and 
the world at large. 

Many in New Orleans hoped Hurricane Katrina 
would proceed like other storms that had threatened 
the city in the past, only to change course and spare the 
city their full impact. Those with the means to evacu- 
ate poured out of the city onto interstate highways and 
filled shelters and hotels in Mississippi, Texas and Ten- 
nessee. Those without transportation and cash on 
hand — as well as those too old or too sick to leave- 
remained behind and hoped for the best. 

It initially appeared that New Orleans had been 
spared once again, as the eye of the hurricane passed 
to the east of the city and furiously bore down on the 
Mississippi cities of Gulfport and Biloxi, all but totally 
destroying the coastal communities as far east as 
Mobile, Ala. As flood waters began to appear in the 
streets of New Orleans on Monday, Aug. 29, however, it 
became clear that something had gone horribly wrong. 

The huge volume of water forced into Lake Pontchar- 
train by Hurricane Katrina’s storm surge had found 
weak points in several of the levees protecting the city 
and had made a horrible reality out of the greatest fear 
of its residents: that the city, almost the entirety of 
which is below sea level, would be buried under water. 
The levees of New Orleans failed in places that sud- 
denly forced enormous numbers of poor and Black New 
Orleans residents into dire danger. 

The city’s predominantly Black Ninth Ward flooded, 
as well as New Orleans East, home to the city’s large 
Vietnamese immigrant community. The Bywater 
neighborhood, large parts of the Uptown area and 
almost every other part of the city with the exception of 
the French Quarter was submerged. Thousands were 

Continued on page 10 


Now is the time to support News & Letters 


Whether we look at the human destruction wrought 
by the brutality of capitalism in the wake of Hurricane 
Katrina; or whether we are forced to confront the ever- 
increasing body count of Iraqi victims and U.S. GIs 
alike in Bush’s reach to achieve single superpower rule 
— the need for a philosophically grounded alternative 
to capitalism grows more urgent every day. 

Never was there a greater need for a publica- 
tion like News & Letters. 

Born 50 years ago, at the height of McCarthyism, 
N&L has remained the only Marxist-Humanist jour- 
nal published in the U.S. Just as McCarthyism failed 
then to divert us from our goal of establishing News 
and Letters Committees as a new kind of organization, 
and its paper, News & Letters, as a unique combination 
of theory and practice, so today the ever deeper retro- 
gression of Bushism will not divert us from our goal of 
unfurling an ever fuller and more expansive banner of 
liberation, i 

From our beginning, our principle has been never to 
separate the voices of revolt from the articulation of 
the philosophy of revolution Raya Dunayevskaya cre- 
ated as Marxist-Humanism. The "voices from below" — 
from women's liberationists to rank-and-file working 
people, the Black dimension and youth — can be seen 
abundantly in the pages of this issue of N&L. At the 
same time, in the face of the deepening retrogression 
we confront today, we have been attempting to close 
the gap between philosophy and organization that has 


characterized the entire radical movement. It was to 
that end that we began issuing News & Letters on a 
bimonthly basis this year to increase our political- 
philosophic analyses of critical ongoing events at the 
same time as expanding our organizational activism 
into new areas. 

In the year ahead we are undertaking a collective 
organizational effort to compile a new collection of 
Raya Dunayevskaya's writings on Marx, unseparated 
from working out the totality of Marx's Marxism for 
today in every facet of our work. 

The continued publication of News & Letters and the 
expansion of our activities confronts us with ever- 
increasing expenses, despite the fact that we have no 
paid staff. The bills for printing, office rent, and 
postage alone come to over $6,000 a month. Every year 
since our founding, 50 years ago, we have turned to 
you, our readers, to help us keep going. Just as there 
has never been a greater need for News & Let- 
ters, so has there never been a greater need for 
your support! 


Send your check to : NEWS! & LETTERS, 36 South 
Wabash, #1440, Chicago IL 60603, USA, or contribute 
at www.newsandletters.org/Appeal.htm. 

[ ] Enclosed find _____ to help keep 
News & Letters going. 
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By Urszula Wislanka 


Solidarity's Secret, The Women Who Defeated Com- 
munism in Poland, by Shana Penn, University of 
Michigan Press, 2005 

This is the 25th anniversary of Poland's Solidarity 
movement, in which the self-activity of workers, 
women, and peasants during its 16-month life reached 
an unprecedented level of organization before being 
crushed by martial law. It electrified the world and led 
to the fall of the Russian-centered Communist empire 
a decade later. It's important to recollect the high 
points and barriers it faced so as to understand histo- 
ry without the prejudice of what is accepted today as 
"settled." A good example is Shana Penn's recently 
published study of women in Solidarity. 

Penn's book tells the untold stories of Helena Luczy- 
wo, Ewa Kulik, Anna Bikont, Zofia Bydlinska, Malgo- 
rzata Pawlicka and other women participants. Anna 
Walentynowicz is best known as the spark who orga- 
nized Polish workers and peasants to form Solidarity, a 
trade union that challenged 35 years of Polish totali- 
tarianism. Barbara Labuda created the workers' "fly- 
ing university," the engine of how Solidarity spread. 
After the declaration of martial law in December 1981 
and the arrest of most of legal Solidarity's mostly male 
'leadership, these 3 

seven women formed a "Ladies' Operations Unit" 
and published Tygodnik Mazowsze (Mazowsze Weekly), 
Solidarity's Warsaw-based newspaper. When Commu- 
nism fell in 1989, they founded Gazeta Wyborcza (Elec- 
tion Gazette), Poland's most prestigious daily. 

Penn says "Anna [Dodziuk] and her circle of 
friends.. .were inspired by the fearless actions of [Kuron 
and Modzelewski’s 1964 "Open Letter to the Party," 
which analyzed Poland as a state-capitalist society].... 
We thought in terms of socialism, and we came to real- 
ize that, according to Marxist analysis, the working 
class was oppressed, just as Marx had written.... We 
^decided the best solution would be to increase partici- 
pation of the workers... We thought... with the workers' 
involvement, the system would automatically change'" 
(118). 

MECHANICAL FEMINISM VS. REASON 

It is exhilarating to read, in the women's own words, 
of Solidarity's existence after martial law, especially 
since it is centered on women's decisive, organizing 
role. The way Penn tells the story, however, Solidarity 
as a workers' — and therefore, according to her, a one- 
issue, male-oriented — movement failed with the decla- 
ration of martial law. 

Penn's is a mechanical feminism that reduces the 
revolutionary moment of the 1980 historic strike and 
the 16-month-long experience of trying to build free- 
dom, to a "single-issue movement that is bigger and 
more urgent than gender equality"(64). Although the 
women she interviewed kept repeating that Solidarity 
was about freedom, Penn made a distinction between 
freedom and her singular framework for feminism, 
"gender equality." But feminism is not reducible to 
"gender equality." 

What might have been most troubling to Penn is 
that the women she wrote about said publicly that they 

Stop rape in Pakistan 

HEW YORK— The "Rally for Women's Rights, Lives and 
Voices" here Sept. 17, called by the Asian-American 
Network Against Abuse of Women and Amnesty Inter- 
national, protested visiting Pakistani President 
Musharraf, who defends Pakistan's woman-hating 
laws and policies. Feminists and Pakistani-American 
women and men came from the U.S. and Canada to 
protest at his hotel and demand justice for women. 

We chanted "shame on you” in Urdu and "women's 
rights are human rights." We heard stories of rape, 
"honor" killings, acid attacks, domestic violence, and 
jailings and torture meted out to those who pursue jus- 
tice. Mukhtar Mai, or Bibi, who pursued those who 
gang-raped her on orders of her village council (see 
July-August N&L), sent a written statement: "When 
the head of state makes a derogatory statement about 
rape, it really hurts us.... A poor woman has just her 
honor, and why would she want to auction off her 
honor?... General Musharraf gave a statement that he 
is looking for evidence for my case. What more evi- 
dence do they want? It has been three years and I have 
not gotten justice. Those women who kill themselves 
after rape, do they get justice? ....Women of the world 
have to unite and fight against violence. We have to 
unite regardless of race, religion and country. We must 
raise our voices!" 

Sunita Mehta of Women for Afghan Women said: 
"We insist on the unity of women across and within 
borders, regardless of race or class. The young Black 
women raped in New Orleans after the hurricane, the- 
Indian women in dowry deaths, the Pakistanis killed 
or with acid thrown in their faces, the Afghan women 
who are so tortured in their family lives that they 
choose suicide — the manner is different, but the vio- 
lence is the same." 

Prof. Sadia Toor of Pakistani Activists for Gender 
Equality said: "Musharraf says women who complain 
of violence in Pakistan are after money or 
travel.... Pakistan is dishonored, that's because misog- 
yny operates not only in society, but on all levels of the 
state." 

— Anne Jadard 
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did not recognize themselves in her telling of their 
story. In an article reprinted from Gazeta Wyborcza by 
Penn, Joanna Szczesna said Penn's characterization of 
her "perfectly reflects what happens to reality when 
predetermined viewpoints are applied to it. Shana 
Penn came to Poland with a ready thesis...: the women 
involved in [the anticommunist] conspiracy failed to 
notice gender discrimination within the resistance 
movement (for they lacked feminist consciousness), 
discrimination which, for Shana Penn as an American 
woman, was visible at first glance" (331). 

In distinction to Penn's feminism, Ms. Szczesna 
says: "I'd rather get involved in activities protesting 
the use of physical violence by the police than in a 
struggle for the equal distribution of a policeman's 
blows"(332-33). (See Terry Moon's "Solidarity with Pol- 
ish women!" January-February 1982 N&L, and Urszu- 
la Wislanka's "The revolutionary activity of Polish 
women," March 1982 N&L.) 

THEORETICIANS MIS-LEAD 

The tragedy of Solidarity is that Dodziuk was only 
half right. As long as a massive movement of workers 
was thriving, it did not seem to matter what theoreti- 
cians thought. Kuron, given the history of Russia's 
bloody invasions of East European countries which 
pushed Hoo far," and the lack of real support from the 


'Comfort women's 1 demands 



SAN FRANCISCO — On Aug. 11 demonstrations around 
the world showed solidarity with Korean women who, 
for 669 consecutive Wednesdays, protested in front of 
the Japanese embassy in Seoul seeking justice for the 
"comfort women." In San Francisco about 100, mostly 
young, Asian women, came in support. 

Since Kim Hak Soon told her story in 1991, the sup- 
port movement has been growing. During WWII, 
200,000 women were kidnapped from Korea and forced 
into prostitution for the occupying Japanese army. 
Japan refuses to mention this in their history texts, 
claiming that they were "willing prostitutes." The aver- 
age comfort woman was raped by as many as 30 mili- 
tary officers a day, many were beaten and mutilated 
and still suffer from sexually transmitted diseases, 
psychological trauma and societal discrimination. 

Yuri Kochiyama, who spent WWII in a U.S. intern- 
ment camp and is famous for her participation in the 
U.S. Civil Rights Movement, called on the Japanese 
government to acknowledge the atrocities, apologize, 
pay reparations, and change the history books. 

— March participant 

Roberts wins one 

Bush’s nomination of right-wing Judge John Roberts 
to be Chief Justice of the U.S. was voted out of the Sen- 
ate Judiciary Committee, Sept. 22, by a vote of 13-5. It 
will now be voted on by the full Senate. 

Given Roberts' negative views about the environ- 
ment, and women's and Blacks' civil rights, the lack of 
opposition to him is shocking. Women's groups have 
protested, along with the NAACP, People for the Amer- 
ican Way, Americans United for Separation of Church 
and State, and Mexican-American Legal Defense and 
Education Fund. But four neo-conservative African- 
American organizations, as well as some members of 
the U.S. Commission on Civil Rights, support him 
based on his support of faith-based initiatives. 

Roberts' work in Reagan’s administration made 
clear his drive to weaken, if not gut, the Voting Rights 
Act and limit, if not eliminate, affirmative action. A 
brief signed by him in 1991 stated that "Roe v. Wade 
was wrongly decided and should be overruled." 

"Liberal" senators went along with the Senate Judi- 
ciary Committee’s agreement not to ask his views but 
focus on his "legal qualifications," despite the fact that 
his votes on issues that would come before the 
Supreme Court mean life or death for women, African- 
Americans, gays and lesbians, and the poor. Just con- 
sider that one Supreme Court vote crowned Bush the 
president in 2000, despite the voters. 

The "plan" to confirm Roberts and then scrutinize 
the nominee for Sandra Day O'Connor's vacancy could 
give the Supreme Court decades to overturn every 
right we've won. That is Bush's plan, and we and our 
children will pay dearly for this capitulation. 

—Mary Jo Gray 


West, proposed setting a limit beyond which he 
claimed the movement should not press for fear of an 
invasion and terrific loss of life. Repeatedly the move- 
ment went beyond his "limit," altering the geopolitical 
situation in the process. But Kuron did not rethink the 
theory. He only set another limit. 

The movement certainly recognized Marx. The slo- 
gan of a huge 1981 demonstration in Lodz over food 
shortages was "Hungry of the world, unite!" Unfortu- 
nately, Kuron saw Marxism only as a tool to analyze 
the objective situation, not as providing the theoretical 
posture needed to give a movement a direction — a 
philosophic rudder. While his activities were in support 
of the workers, his theory was based not on the devel- 
opment of the movement he loved, but on the situation 
outside of it. 

The Solidarity movement wanted to transform the 
mode of production in many ways, including through 
active strikes. But their leaders missed the signifi- 
cance of the new human relations — the key to Marx's 
concept of freedom — in both women's participation and 
the crucial new human relations in workers' activity 
that could determine a different future, the direct dis- 
persal between workers themselves of the products of 
their own labor. Active strikes were in embryo a new 
form of directly social labor in production. 

NEEDED PHILOSOPHIC RUDDER 

Change is not automatic. By the time Solidarity 
arose, Marxism was no longer accepted as the basis for 
how to achieve freedom in a new society. Kuron s theo- 
retical response to the vitality of the movement was a 
theory of "self-limiting revolution." Jaruzelski’s "Mili- 
tary Council for National Salvation” also used as its 
rationale for imposing martial law, the desire to save 
Polish lives from a Russian invasion. With martial law, 
the women carried on the activity of Solidarity. How- 
ever, without workers' massive participation, the 1989 
fall of Communism was not the change the society 
fought for, but merely a swap of one form of capitalism 
for another. 

Shana Penn's book contributes to the recovery of 
women's important legacy. But since history is a bat- 
tleground for how to move forward, it's crucial to cap- 
ture the Reason of women as they reach to freedom by 
overcoming the concrete barriers they face. The discus- 
sion worth having is what is freedom, including the 
liberation of women in overcoming capitalism. 

Victory over Shari'a 

Over 400 protesters rallied in Toronto's Queen’s 
Park, Sept. 8, to demand that the Ontario government 
not allow family legal matters, such as divorce and 
child custody, be settled in private (Shari’a) courts 
based on religious laws. Marchs were held in six Euro- 
pean and five Canadian cities by the International 
Campaign Against Shari'a Court in Canada (ICASCC). 

Minutes after the demonstration, Ontario Attorney 
General Michael Bryant stated: "We have heard loud 
and clear from those who are seeking greater protec- 
tions for women.... We will ensure that the law of the 
land in Ontario is not compromised, that there will be 
no binding family arbitration in Ontario that uses a 
set of rules or laws that discriminate against women," 

By Sept. 11, Ontario Premier Dalton McGuinty stat- 
ed that religious arbitrations "threaten our common 
ground," and promised his Liberal government would 
introduce legislation "as soon as possible" to outlaw 
them in Ontario. "The government is definitely head- 
ing in the right direction" said Ms. Homa Aijomand, 
Coordinator of the ICASCC. She started the Campaign 
in Toronto in 2003. Today it is a coalition of 87 organi- 
zations from 14 countries opposing the global spread of 
the deadly Shari'a Courts, which in the Middle East 
and Nigeria even sentence women to death. 

Aijomand asserted: "Together we have defeated the 
forces of Political Islam in Ontario, but this is just the 
first step. We must not stop here. We need to continue 
the fight and assist people in other countries who live 
under the burdens of Shari’a and Political Islam." 

— Information from International Campaign 
Against Shari’a Court in Canada 




by Mary Jo Grey 

A protest in" northwest Cameroon could reverse the 
eviction of 600 women from land they were using to 
grow food. At least 6,000 women staged a sit-in at the 
royal palace for more than two months, took seven 
local chiefs hostage and halted traditional celebrations 
before authorities agreed to negotiate a settlement. 

— Information from off our backs 

% * * 

Kosova has become a major source of women and 
girls being trafficked into forced prostitution since the 
1999 deployment there of NATO peacekeepers and UN 
administrators, according to Amnesty Internationa] 
(AI). Authorities have failed (or refused) to protect the 
women — 20% under the age of 14 — who are abducted 
or lured by the promise of jobs. Most are raped and 
beaten, locked in rooms, their travel documents stolen, 
and denied basic rights. AI is demanding an end to this 
widespread and pervasive form of violence. 

—infomiaUon from Women's 
Human Rights Online Bulletin 
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Northwest mechanics walk out shadowed by scabs 


MEMPHIS, 7EHN.— We ’re with the Aircraft Mechanics 
Fraternal Association (AMFA), on strike against 
Northwest Airlines (NWA). We entered negotiations in 
May. About a month ago our contract negotiations with 
them went all to pot. About 11 hours' before the strike 
deadline on the Aug. 19, Northwest processed us all 
out, called our other shifts and told them not to come 
in. They had their "conflict replacements" on the prop- 
erty almost two hours before the strike deadline. 


WORKSHOP?! 


Continued from page 1 

as our fellow human beings. 

It was the absence of this basic human value, espe- 
cially from government officials charged with this 
responsibility, that was painfully obvious in New 
Orleans in the aftermath of a natural storm. But the 
horror of floating bodies of patients was caused by 
another storm, a man-made one. The chaos and disor- 
der caused by the destructive force of capitalist value 
expansion sweeps away naturally existing cooperation 
between human beings. 

No doubt the ignorant in powerful positions of 
authority will try to blame these deaths on individual 
caregivers (as I have seen so often in my shop) — care- 
givers who could no longer give the care they desper- 
ately struggle to give, with no electricity, no supplies, 
and without the help and support that were promised 
but never delivered. It is especially clear for those in 
the Superdome, who are Black or poor. 

The Superdome, whose dome fell apart, leav- 
ing its occupants unprotected, is an apt 
metaphor for the 40 million who are denied 
healthcare through lack of access to health 
insurance. No less harrowing are the 200,000 
annual casualties of HMO business practices. 

We don’t have to look to spectacular natural disas- 
ters to witness the monumental breakdown in our civil 
society. Police outside New Orleans turned away 
refugees from Katrina at gunpoint. But even in our 
daily lives, under business-as-usual conditions, we 
turn away so many patients due to a deliberate with- 
holding of healthcare resources. Many homeless are 
turned away due to a deliberate scarcity of shelters. 

Those who work inside our "managed care" system 
(what we workers call mangled care) have concretely 
experienced the transformation of our jobs from one 
that provides care to one that denies care. We cannot 
afford to wait one more day than we have to, once we 
see the opportunity for a new society, to re-create 
healthcare based on human needs, as soon as we have 
destroyed the idolatry of things and commodities as 
having more real significance than real human beings. 

We have concretely experienced the stress and trau- 
ma, the awesome toll of deliberate neglect in health- 
care, long before something like Katrina came along. 
It’s no accident that the bulk of those denied access to 
healthcare are minorities and the working poor— just 
like those trapped inside the Superdome. 

The only way out of this man-made disaster is to 
begin by fundamentally changing the way we think 
about the nature of society. Only true individualism 
that recognizes its socially interdependent nature can 
change cognition from just reflecting on a disastrous 
reality, to creating a human-centered one where we 
live by the principle that an injury to one is an injury 
to all. * ■ 


The main issue is job security. The company wants to 
lay off 81% of our membership and cut 50% of our ben- 
efits. We could see that there were tough times, espe- 
cially after , September 11, 2001. They approached us 
with a pay cut we thought was excessive. They wanted 
25.7%. United Airlines was already in bankruptcy, yet 
they was taking back "only" a little over 18%. 

NWA said that is what we need, and that is what we 
are going to get. We told them that we could figure 
16.1%. About a month later, we came up with $176 mil- 
lion, exactly what they told us they needed, but by then 
it wasn’t enough. At that point we had in our minds 
NWA had no intention of dealing with us. 

When they came back to the table, they told us 
things had changed because of the fuel crisis and Hur- 
ricane Katrina. They wanted over 28%, $203 million. 
And instead of laying off 53%, they wanted to lay off 
almost 75% of the membership. 

Our basic thing was not over money, but over having 
jobs on the property. We started out with 9,200 people. 
We are down to 5,500, and they want to go to 1,080, 
basically in Minneapolis, Detroit and Duluth. They 
want to give all the scabs seniority over us. Now they 
are in bankruptcy. 

Other employee groups realize that when NWA fin- 
ishes negotiating with us, they are going to come after 
them. Quite a few walked around the upper level of the 
airport in a solidarity picket. They gave us food, water, 
ice. The UAWs donated $880,000 to AMFA members. 
IBEW and UAW have walked with us, the Coalition of 
Black Workers have supported us. Flight attendants 
have supported us in their press statements. 

There is nobody that has any kind of training down 



SAN FRANCISCO— On Sept. 13, 800 SEIU Local 250 
employees at three facilities of California Pacific Med- 
ical Center in San Francisco went on strike. Unlike 
most of the recent one-day strikes, this one is of inde- 
terminate length. Before striking, the union agreed to 
a federal mediator’s proposal, but Sutter Health 
refused. One picketer had this to say: 

I want to emphasize that I am not a disgruntled 
employee. I have worked here for over 29 years. I like 
to work here and I like my co-workers. What we are 
asking is not outrageous — 80 other hospitals have 
agreed to this contract. The quality care provision only 
requires a third party arbitrator in any staffing dis- 
pute, acceptable to both parties. We are also asking to 
upgrade the re-training fund, for health coverage for 
retirees and for the same expiration date on our con- 
tract as other hospitals. 

They claim that because we are mostly custodial 
staff and LVNs that we don’t affect patient care. But 
we do. Too much stress created by too much work 
affects everybody in the hospital. 

— Striker 


in the pit. They are begging for people that have qual- 
ifications. I went down there and looked at all the prob- 
lems they were having with the airplanes. 

The mechanics would go up on the airplane and not 
know what to do. Then they would have to get a man- 
ager, and we have managers that have no clue what 
needs to be done. You have airplanes going out with the 
oil cap open or service doors up and somebody catching 
them at the last minute. Personally, I would not put my 
family on one of those airplanes. 

If an airplane is delayed maintenance-wise, it’s a 
"schedule change." If they have to cancel a flight, they 
say it was due to something else, not the maintenance. 

They thought that when we walked off the property 
they would get 30% of the people to cross the picket 
line the first day, and 50% the second day. We have only 
got seven who have crossed the line. We picket scabs’ 
houses. To me a scab is the lowest thing in the world. 
Look at us here on the picket line, none of us have jobs, 
some of us are running low on money. 

When we walked out that door, it was like a big 
weight was lifted, because they lied to us over and over. 
Finally now we know what is going on. My daddy said 
that if you can sleep at night because you are not wor- 
ried about what you did during the day, then you are a 
good man. Well, I can sleep at night. I hope and pray 
that nothing bad will happen to those who get on those 
airplanes and don’t know what is going on. 

— Striking mechanics 


Who pays for deaths 

SHREVEPORT, LA. — Refugees from New Orleans 
have made it to Shreveport in northern Louisiana. 
These were people who were able to get out. Hur- 
ricane Katrina affected just a small part of south 
Louisiana, but we don’t even know the final death 
toll of poor people, mostly Blacks, who did not have 
cars or the means to evacuate New Orleans. 

So many officials acted surprised by the flood- 
ing in New Orleans. They knew a hurricane head- 
ing west of New Orleans would probably have to 
cross 100 miles of marshland, which weakens it. 
But they have known for years, that a hurricane 
like Katrina crossing from Mississippi is a threat 
to Lake Pontchartrain. 

FEMA issued orders keeping emergency volun- 
teers from around the country from getting to New 
Orleans. Without FEMA’s rules, since two-thirds 
of south Louisiana has boats, people would have 
rescued thousands of people from rooftops. 

Days ago I told friends that George W. Bush 
would be saying what every president says when a 
tragedy involves Blacks: that they would make 
sure it never happens again. That’s pretty much 
what he did say, like Clinton did after genocide in 
Rwanda or Nixon after the Biafra massacre. 

Government grants aren’t necessarily on time. 
My uncle, a uranium miner, died with cancer all 
over his body before he could get a second settle- 
ment of $150,000 for his time in the radioactive 
mines. Only his heirs, if anybody, will get it now. 

My mother has applied for a grant on behalf of 
my father, but does not know the outcome — he was 
called a vanadium miner during World II, when it 
was used for steel production, but uranium was 
mixed in with the vanadium. Uranium from that 
mine went into the first atomic bombs of the war. 

— Retired GM worker 


ESSAY 


Call of the Siren: A proletarian critique of Starbucks 


by T. C. Autumn 

Their work is useless to them; it is their wage that 
they get (in exchange for selling their labor power as a 
commodity) to survive every day that is useful. They 
produce nothing. They work at a Starbucks coffee shop, 
but they could work at any retail location and perform 
the same function for the enterprise. They work at the 
level of circulation in capitalist production. The value 
of the things waiting to be sold is simply waiting to be 
exchanged for money of the same value. 

The required content of the labor in the coffee shop 
is customer service and relations, cleaning the shop, 
making drinks and taking money. Physical abilities are 
required and are limited to specific functions. The 
longer the person is performing the functions, the more 
they become routine, wearing down the worker’s facul- 
ties by performing inherently mechanical functions. 

Starbucks sells the activity of its workers. The "leg- 
endary customer service” commanded of its employees 
is a means to decrease product circulation time in 
' order to increase surplus value. The workers’ function 
is direct interaction with consumers as individuals 
and, more importantly, with the money they pay. 

The enterprise demands the content of the store 
workers’ labor to be immaterial. Customers enter the 
relationship with the retail worker in a bubble of time, 
where the customer is just that, an alienated being by 
intent, as a buyer. This enterprise thrives in part by 
utilizing the commercial end of consumption hierar- 
chies, in which McDonalds, for example, thrives on the 
lower strata of this hierarchy. 

The existence, the whole life of the worker, her sub- 
jectivity, is atomized in time and in the perception of 
the relationship of the customer and also among each 


of the other workers and management (who tend to 
atomize and terrorize his life even more). In the pres- 
ence of upper management workers are seen in their 
most- sheepish servitude and conversely, though not 
frequently enough, in their most virulent anger. We get 
easily caught up in the false totality of work in the time 
we are in it. It is a totality because of its demand of our 
subjectivity do to it; but it is fragmented and thus alie- 
nated from each of our total lived existence. 

Starbucks is similar to any other company in its 
operational function. It operates on the division of 
labor, on buying the raw materials from agricultural 
enterprises, and on material and immaterial labor that 
makes up the work of coffee processors in its factories 
and of customer service employees in its coffee shops. 

The Wall Street Journal (4/12/05) ran an article 
about efficiency (increased amount of labor worked) in 
Starbucks stores. It said Starbucks engineers are con- 
stantly visiting and studying its stores around the 
country to find ways to get customers through the line 
faster. This means cutting out the time it takes a wage 
laborer to do certain tasks, thus constantly increasing 
the rate of circulation and thus surplus value. These 
engineers are; having a good time designing sped up 
labor processes that wear down workers. 

Workers are reduced to the specific function in sell- 
ing their behavior and attitudes to Starbucks’ require- 
ments — working the cash register, espresso bar and 
other stations;. The Wall Street Journal article men- 
tioned a position, created in 2003, called the floater, in 
which a worker does several stations at once — getting 
customers’ orders, pouring coffee, getting desserts, etc. 
It allows for increased rates of exploitation. 

All retail laborers anywhere are a cost, as they do 
not produce value. They are just the exchange medi- 


ums, the transformers of values. They perform mecha- 
nized functions as is expected in the division of labor. 
The capitalists know that workers’ wage labor power — 
even if the Starbucks store is to "Provide a great work 
environment and treat each other with respect and dig- 
nity" — is still an impediment to its other principle: 
"Recognize that profitability is essential to our future 
success." But retail labor is merely a cost of circulation 
that is a productive investment. 

Starbucks prides itself as being unique in its meth- 
ods of customer service relations, in the benefits and 
perks it gives its employees, and in its relationship to 
the communities where the coffee is produced and 
where its coffee shops are located. The real effects of its 
supposed unique activity is primarily to affect its spec- 
tacular relation to its commodity both inside the com- 
pany and as an attraction to its customers. 

No one would go to Starbucks if it were not selling 
coffee, lattes, pastries, and more. It would not exist if it 
did not have a commodity to sell. It does not sell the 
store workers’ attitudes alone; this is merely part of its 
method of selling. It has to buy the coffee to sell it, to 
buy from other enterprises who buy the labor of coffee 
farmers who grow and pick the coffee beans. Then the 
coffee must be transported to factories to be processed 
and packaged to the point of selling these materials. 

Starbucks cannot escape the base imperialism of 
capital (which goes into all spheres of global and 
human existence, not just regional-based exploitation), 
in its reliance on coffee production in regions of the 
world affected by the centuries of European and U.S. 
exploitation (that was and continues to be a corner- 
stone of such nations’ general material development 

Continued on page 11 
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EDITOR'S NOTE 

One of Karl Marx’s most important works is the 
Grundrisse (or rough draft), his initial draft of his 
greatest theoretical work, Capital. It was written in 
1857-58. The work remained virtually unknown until 
it was first published in German in 1932. It was not 
until 1973 that the first English-language edition 
appeared, translated by Martin Nicolaus and pub- 
lished by Vintage Press. In light of our year-long 
focus on re-examining Marx's critique of capital as 
part of developing a philosophically grounded alter- 
native to capitalism, we publish excerpts of Duna- 
yevskaya’s critique of Nicolaus’ lengthy introduction 
to the first English translation. Written in 1973, the 
full text can be found in The Raya Dunayevskaya 
Collection, no. 12435. It is edited for publication. All 
excerpted material is indicated by ellipses (....); mate- 
rial added by the editors is in brackets. All headlines 
are the editor’s. Pages references are to Karl Marx’s 
Grundrisse (New York: Vintage, 1973). 


[Although Marx’s] Grundrisse has finally been 
translated into English, the edition is burdened by so 
fantastic a foreword by its translator, Martin Nicolaus, 
that we must all over again divert from Marx to his 
interpreters.... 

By stating that his foreword is ’’fantastic" I do not 
mean it departs in any fundamental way from estab- 
lished Marxism, which, with reformism, began by 
demanding the removal of the "Hegelian dialectic scaf- 
folding” of Marx’s works. And I certainly do not mean 
that "orthodoxy" rested with Stalin who threw out "the 
negation of the negation" from the "dialectic laws," 
much less with Mao who perverted contradiction from 
the elemental class struggle to "principal" and "subor- 
dinate" [contradictions] forever changing places in a 
"bloc of four classes"... 

I mean that the pull of pragmatism, state-capital- 
ism, and the administrative mentality that character- 
ize our age are so overwhelming that all the years put 
into the translation, the recognition that "the Grun- 
drisse challenges and puts to the test every serious 
interpretation of Marx yet conceived" (p. 7), and the 
subjective wish to be revolutionary, are still no shield 
from the objective pull of a state-capitalist age once 
your ears are not close to the ground so that you see all 
the elemental forces from practice uniting with the 
self-determination of the philosophy of liberation. 

THE HEGELIANISM OF THE GRUNDRISSE 

From the very first page, first paragraph, Nicolaus 
announces that these 1857-58 Notebooks ... "display 
the key elements in Marx’s development and "over- 
throw” of the Hegelian philosophy" (p. 7, my empha- 
sis). With this as his ground, how could the translator 
possibly learn anything from its 893 pages?... 

The next 15 pages of the Foreword are devoted to 
background plus a few pages that try to summarize the 
first chapter on Money and the first section on Capital. 
All are devoted to the translator’s view of "the. struc- 
ture of the argument" (p. 23) only to conclude: "All that 
follows in the remaining 400 pages of the Grundrisse is 
built on the basic elements here outlined." 

Having thus cavalierly virtually dismissed half of 
the book (he will later return to it in bits and pieces) he 
is off on his own. It is here, then, that we have to search 
for his method and aim and originality of contribution. 

Quoting Marx on the difference between a method of 
presentation and a method of inquiry, which Nicolaus 
translates as "method of working," he concludes that 
this is the unique feature of the Grundrisse. Directly 
after this he once again quotes Marx, this time from his 
letter to Engels of January 16, 1858 on the fact that 
Marx did indeed find Hegel’s Logic of great service "in 
the method of working." 

Unfortunately, Nicolaus has no comprehension 
whatever, either of this sentence or the one he quotes 
from Lenin that it is "impossible completely to under- 
stand Marx’s Capital, especially chapter one, without 
having thoroughly studied the whole of Hegel’s Logic." 

Far from basing himself on either, Nicolaus is on his 
way to construct something altogether different. First, 
he brings in a character from Brecht’s dramas who 
states that, though Hegel could have been "one of the 
greatest humorists among philosophers, like 
Socrates.. .he sold himself to the state." He concludes: 
"That is to say, Hegel’s philosophy was at once dialecti- 
cal, subversive, as was Socrates’, and idealist, mystical 
like a priest’s" (p. 27). So satisfied is he with that red 
herring of old that he reiterates: "It left Hegel towards 
the end a philosopher-pope bestowing benedictions, as 
popes must, on the temporal emperor." As for the 
dialectic, he returns us to the origin of the words in 
"Greek, dia, meaning split in two, opposed, clashing; 
and ‘logos,’ reason; hence ‘to reason by splitting in two."’ 

But just as we are about to think he is finally, more 
or less, On the right track (though it is in Greece at the 
time of Socrates rather than in Germany at the time of 
the French Revolution and Napoleon), he develops nei- 
ther contradiction nor self-motion but jumps at once to 
Begriffi concept)... [He argues that] Hegel’s very unique 
[category of] "moment" is taken from Newton, from 
mechanics, and not from history’s self-movement. 

While this flies in the face of Marx’s critique of the 


dialectic as rooted in history, self-development, and the 
self-making of labor, Nicolaus stresses how "profound- 
ly contrary to Hegel’s method” is Marx’s. (Nicolaus here 
limits himself to the concreteness of Marx’s concept of 
time especially on the question of production, which is, 
of course, crucial, but we will see later that what he 
leaves out, in turn, is the whole of Marxism: subject, 
self-development, masses as reason and not just as 
labor time.) 

UNITY OF IDEALISM AND MATERIALISM 

Nicolaus is altogether too busy denying the "idealist 
side of [Hegel’s] philosophy" that [supposedly] "denied 
the reality of what the senses perceive." (p. 27) Not a 
word about Marx’s.. .discovery [of] second negativity, 
the creativity. So 
rooted in the revolu- 
tionary period [was 
second negativity] 
that Hegel had to 
"throw a mystical 
veil" over that reali- 
ty. It is at reality 
where Marx did 
transcend Hegel — 
and so did the his- 
toric period of 1848 
as against 1789 — 

.but, again, it was 
the Subject, the pro- 
letariat, that made 
the Great Divide 
between Hegel the 
bourgeois philoso- 
pher and Marx who 
had discovered a 
new continent of 
thought. 

That was not 
merely materialism versus idealism but the unity of 
the two in "the new Humanism," and that carried 
through into Vol. Ill of Capital as "Human power is its 
own end." 

So preoccupied is Nicolaus with contrasting materi- 
alism to idealism (though he himself will later— p. 34 — 
need to admit that if it were only a question of "stand- 
ing Hegel right side up" then that "was accomplished in 
the early 1840’s by both Feuerbach and Marx") that he 
forgets the true uniqueness of Marx and repeats out- 
worn revisionisms about "Hegelian language." He tells 
us that "before Capital found its way into print Marx 
discarded most of this lexicon as baggage which had 
served for its journey but outlasted its day” (pp. 32-33). 

Then what "service" did Hegel render Marx? Nico- 
laus’s answer is indeed the most petty-bourgeois intel- 
lectualistic idealism yet heard: "The usefulness of 
Hegel lay in providing guidelines for what to do in 
order to grasp a moving, developing totality with the 
mind" (p. 33). 

Now if it is nothing less than ” guidelines" that Hegel 
provided and if he also provided "a grip on the entire 
realm of the ‘independent objective Mind’ which Hegel 
had sent floating into the heavens," what exactly was 
new in Marx’s discovery? Where was that proletariat 
Marx held on to as the Subject for the transformation 
of society, the shaper of history, the mass that is a prod- 
uct of history but also "makes" it? Nicolaus can’t seem 
to get further than "standing [Hegel] right side up" and 
"removing the mystical shell from the rational core”... 

The result is self-paralysis, blindness to that crucial 
chapter one of Capital which Lenin called attention to 
as requiring the whole of Logic but which Nicolaus 
reduces to zero, stating: "it would be a misreading of 
Lenin’s intent to argue that.. .This is a project for a long 
term in prison" (pp. 60-61)... 

THE CENTRALITY OF THE HUMAN SUBJECT 

Moreover, and above all, what exactly is chapter one 
and its 1873-75 rewriting by Marx of its section "The 
Fetishism of Commodities"? Why did Marx ask readers 
of the German edition to read the French edition fol- 
lowing the Paris Commune? Nothing, nothing 
whatever, is greater proof of the re-creation of the 
dialectic on the basis of this elemental outpouring and 
the self-development of Marx’s Begriff of the Commod- 
ity- 

In "nothing whatever" I include all the great 
dialectical development in the Grundrisse, even its 
Hegelian-Marxian "absolute movement of becoming." 
For the most mature, most creative genius learned 
from the Parisian masses that that perverse form, a 
commodity, the value-form of a product of labor, can 
never be stripped of its fetishism except by "freely 


associated labor." 

So Marx’s beginning, as against Hegel’s in the Sci- 
ence of Logic, was not only concrete, tangible as against 
the abstract universal of Being, but it was also the 
not-concrete, not-tangible bourgeois fetish which 
reduced labor itself to the commodity, labor-power. 

And this was not only production exploitation 
vs. market equality, but that Absolute, the specif- 
ically capitalistic stage of production, whose 
Notion had to be split into two: bourgeois reifica- 
tion vs. freely associated labor showing it is all rela- 
tions of production that must be uprooted and recreat- 
ed on altogether other foundations.... 

No, dear Nicolaus, all your praise of Lenin’s Philo- 
sophic Notebooks means nothing, nothing at all, once 

you consign anyone who 
wishes to study Hegel’s 
Logic to fully comprehend 
Capital to "a long term in 
prison" ... 

Nicolaus stops before he 
reaches the crucial section 
(pp. 471-514) of the Grun- 
drisse on "Pre-Capitalist 
Formations." Clearly, the 
section was neither merely 
economics nor even "mere- 
ly" historic, that is to say, 
history as past instead of 
as present and future. 
The dialectic in that his- 
toric period had all the ele- 
ments of a new role for the 
peasantry, a new role for 
so-called "Oriental des- 
potism," a more compre- 
hensive view of becoming. 
It is only when an actu- 
al revolution occurred in China [in 1949] and that 
country, became the first to translate the section on 
Pre-Capitalist Formations that all established Commu- 
nist regimes were compelled to grapple with what 
Marx had written in 1857-58. 

Insofar as the question of "backwardness" is con- 
cerned, Marx reiterated that in an altogether new form 
in the very last year of his life, 1882-83. Put in a differ- 
ent way, he now said that "backward" Russia might, 
ahead of the "advanced" countries, have a social revo- 
lution. He showed the same type of attitude in his rela- 
tionship to the "Automaton." 

Nicolaus does mention that section more often than 
the one on Oriental society. But again, his hostility to 
Hegel— -and being stuck in the mud of our age’s 
administrative mentality — limited his perception of 
that section as if it were only against the "New Left’s" 
view that engineers will, with automation, invent 
machines that will replace the proletariat, etc. 

In actuality it is the multidimensionality that Marx 
was analyzing. He saw the limitations of both the 
Hegelian dialectic sans Subject and his own econom- 
ics, great as it was, sans the masses in motion. In the 
1850s this is what made him discard all, start anew, 
and include both the U.S. Civil War and the Paris Com- 
mune [in Capital ]. Both the struggle for shortening the 
working day and the new Black dimension releasing 
labor led to his restructuring of Grundrisse as Capital. 

The new in the Grundrisse even now, is not merely 
"method of working," great as that is. It is the conti- 
nuity of the affinity of the Marxian and Hegelian 
dialectic. From the moment of Marx’s break with 
bourgeois society, 1843, all the way through the 
Grundrisse and his total break with vulgar material- 
ists (not merely as Utopians or Proudhonists but as 
Lassalleans) to Capital and the First International, 
Marx’s self-development is in no sense a break from the 
young Marx that discovered a new continent of 
thought. 

Any who question, as Nicolaus does, whether "it is 
any longer necessary to read Hegel’s Logic in order to 
completely understand Capital" when the Grundrisse 
is finally available and then claim that the Grundrisse 
is just to see a mind at work, are indeed the worst kind 
of petty-bourgeois "idealists." 

They are completely dead to the whole of the past 
two decades' when from below, from the East German 
Revolt in 1953 on to Paris and Beijing, 1968, as well as 
from "above" (the self-determination of the Idea finally 
catching up with self-determination of nations) "new 
passions and new forces" have arisen. This movement 
surely has passed by the progeny of the Stalins, Maos, 
not to mention the Trotskyists and all who thought 
they can catch theory "en route." The task for us, how- 
ever, has just begun. 
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In-person report: | 

With the Zapatistas: the Sixth Declaration from Lacondona 


CHIAPAS, MEXICO — Far to the south of San Miguel 
Allende lies another San Miguel, the tzeltal Commu- 
nidad Autonoma Zapatista. It was to this poblado in 
Chiapas that hundreds of members of collectives, net- 
works, brigades, anti-groups, non-governmental organi- 
zations, and more, came to participate with ideas, activ- 
ities, songs, poems, photographs and presentations as 
part of the preparatory dialogue to La Otra Campana, 
(The Other Campaign) proposed by the Ejercito Zap- 
atista de Liberation Nacional, in their sixth declaration 
from the Selva Lacondona. 

This was the fourth of six meetings taking place in 
different autonomous Zapatista communities as 
preparatory to The Other Campaign. Meetings have 
been held with political organizations of the Left, 
indigenous organizations, and non-governmental orga- 
nizations and collectives. 

Why the name La Otra Campana ? First, to distin- 
guish it sharply from the presidential electoral cam- 
paign which occurs every six years, and which is just 
being launched in Mexico — complete with political 
maneuvering, empty promises and demagoguery. 

The fact that the Zapatistas have begun this cam- 
paign in a completely different direction than the "pro- 
gressive" PRD (Party of the Democratic Revolution) has 
upset many on the Left who believe that in 2006, with 
Lopez Obrador, the former mayor of Mexico City and 
presumed candidate of the PRD, a real change in the 
ruling Mexican society can take place. 

It is true that when President Fox, with the support 
of PANists (National Action Party) and PRIists (Party 
of the Institutional Revolution, the long-time rulers of 
autocratic, authoritarian, dictatorial Mexico) tried to 
frame Obrador with politically-motivated legal charges 
that would have made him ineligible to run for Presi- 
dent, Mexico City residents by the hundreds of thou- 
sands marched earlier this year in a huge protest which 
forced the dropping of the charges. 

But this does not take away from the fact that the 
PRD is far from representing an authentic left alterna- 
tive. As Subcommandante Marcos, spokesperson for the 
Zapatistas, pointed out: 1) PRD members in Congress 
cooperated with PRI and PAN members to scuttle the 
San Andres accord that the Zapatistas and indigenous 
groups negotiated with the Zedillo government — a com- 
plete betrayal of indigenous rights. 2) In the years since 
1994, sections of the PRD in Chiapas have assisted the 
government and private paramilitaries in terrorizing 
and murdering Zapatista supporters. 3) Many PRD 
leaders had their origins in the authoritarian PRI. 

To those who cry that to oppose the PRD means to 
pave the way for the return of the PRI, the answer the 
Zapatistas give is first, since when has the PRI really 
left power, and second, that they are opposed to all the 
political parties — PRD, PAN, PRI and others — but are 
not telling people who to vote for or who not to vote for. 

Thus La Otra Campana is truly a campaign of the 
Other — of those without voice, the marginalized, the 
despised, the rejected, the invisible in the countryside, 
and those among indigenous communities, especially 
the behemoth that is Mexico City, with its hundreds of 
thousands in factories and small workshops and neigh- 
borhoods struggling in the informal economy. 

A NEW STEP FORWARD 

The sixth Selva Lacondona is perhaps the most sig- 
nificant document issued by the Zapatistas since 1994. 
Its six parts — 1) What We Are; 2) Who We Are Now; 3) 
How We See the World; 4) How We See Our Country 
Which Is Mexico; 5) What We Want To Do; 6) How We 
Are Going To Do It — are being read, discussed and 
debated throughout the country, in small meetings and 
large gatherings, in newspapers and magazines, in 
informal discussions and round table discussions. I 
have attended a dozen or more such discussions in Mex- 
ico City in the last four weeks. Even meetings that do 
not have the "sixth" as the main topic inevitably turn 
toward its contents in one manner or another. 

"What We Are" is a history of the Zapatistas since 
1994, expressed in a straightforward, unadorned lan- 
guage. "Where We Are Now" speaks of what has hap- 
pened since the breakdown of negotiations over the San 
Andres agreements. They write of indigenous commu- 
nities: "We began encouraging the autonomous rebel 
Zapatista municipalities— which is how the peoples are 
organized to govern and govern themselves— to make 
themselves stronger. This method of autonomous gov- 
ernment was not simply invented by the EZLN, but 
rather it comes from several centuries of indigenous 
resistance and from the Zapatistas’ own experience. It 
is the self-governance of the communities. In other 
words, no one from the outside comes to govern, but the 
peoples themselves decide, among themselves, who gov- 
erns and how, and if they do not obey, they are removed. 
If the one who governs does not obey the people, they 
pursue them, they are removed from authority, and 
another comes in." 

With this comes a self-critique. They recognize that 
the political-military of the Zapatista soldiers is not 
democratic and cannot be the way of the autonomous 
municipalities. They have moved to separate the politi- 
cal-military from the autonomous and democratic 
aspects of organization of the Zapatista communities: 

"Actions and decisions which had previously been- 
made and taken by the EZLN were being passed, little 
by little, to the democratically elected authorities in the 
villages... it is our way to do what we say, because, if not, 
why should we go around saying things if we do not 


then do them." 

In Chiapas today more than 1,100 autonomous com- 
munities in support of the Zapatistas exist. They are 
grouped into 30 autonomous municipalities by region. 
These comprise five juntas of good government or cara- 
coles (literally shells of the sea or snails). The juntas of 
government are made up of representatives from the 
municipalities, who are in turn drawn from members of 
the indigenous autonomous communities. 

Perhaps this experience of governance of the 
autonomous communities, municipalities, and juntas of 
good government will bring to La Otra Campana , not 
an "answer” for other parts of the country, but a 
methodology, an experience, a form of organization that 
others can re-create in their own ways in other parts of 


the country in their own concrete circumstances. 

They speak of the villages as making good progress 
with women and men learning to govern: "Even though 
little by little— there are more women going into this 
work, but there is still a lack of respect for the compan- 
eras, and they need to participate more in the work of 
the struggle." 

They speak as well of the youth who have participat- 
ed over these dozen years: "New generations have 
renewed our entire organization," including holding 
leadership positions. 

The Zapatistas end in a sober fashion: "To our way of 
thinking, and what we see in our heart, we have 
reached a point where we cannot go any further, and, in 
addition, it is possible that we could lose everything we 
have if we remain as we are and do nothing more in 
order to move forward. The hour has come to take a risk 
once again and to take a step which is dangerous but 
which is worthwhile. Because perhaps united with 
other social sectors who suffer from the same wants as 
we do, it will be possible to achieve what we need and 
what we deserve. A new step forward in the indigenous 
struggle is only possible if the indigenous join together 
with workers, campesinos, students, teachers, employ- 
ees.. .the workers of the city and the countryside." 

In "How We See the World,” the Zapatistas provide 
an analysis of capitalism as a social system. They see 
production of commodities as the center of capitalism, 
which makes "commodities of people, of nature, of cul- 
ture, of history, of conscience." Against the globalization 
of capitalism, "a neoliberal globalization," the Zapatis- 
tas pose "a globalization of rebellion": 

"It is not just the workers of the countryside and of 
the city who appear in this globalization of rebellion, 
but others also appear who are much persecuted and 
despised for the same reason, for not letting themselves 
be dominated, like women, young people, the indige- 
nous, homosexuals, lesbians, transsexual persons, 
migrants and many other groups who exist all over the 
world but who we do not see until they shout ya basta 
of being despised, and they rise up, and then we see 
them, we hear them, and we learn from them." 

In "How We See Our Country Which Is Mexico," the 
Zapatistas take up how the neo-liberals who govern 
Mexico "are destroying our nation, our Mexican Patria." 
They see the need to do something about the "warped" 
constitution. 

They find workers in the countryside mobilizing and 
organizing; workers in the city fighting against their 
rights being taken away or their jobs privatized; stu- 
dents fighting on the question of education; and 
"women who do not let themselves be treated as an 
ornament or be humiliated and despised just for being 
womep.” This is the Mexico the Zapatistas see, "and we 
think that perhaps our ‘we’ will include all these rebel- 
lions.” 

In "What We Want To Do," they speak to the whole 
world: "We are going to look at how to help you in your 
struggles and to speak to you in order to learn, because 
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what we have, in fact, learned is to learn." For Mexico 
the Zapatistas want to make "an agreement with per- 
sons and organizations just of the Left, because we 
believe that it is in the political Left where the ideas of 
resisting neo-liberal globalization is." 

They sharply separate themselves from electoral pol- 
itics. The illusion of electoral change remains great in 
Mexico. Perhaps there is a need to explore more deeply 
the situation in Brazil where Lula, an authentic man of 
the Left came to power, only to find himself in the 
whirlpool of neo-liberalism and willing to play that kind 
of politics. If an authentic left movement can come 
crashing down in that manner, what can be said of the 
situation in Mexico, where the PRD is hardly a Left? 

The final part of the Declaration, "How We Are Going 
To Do It," provides modest proposals to rebuild 
another way of doing politics. To these ends the 
Zapatistas propose to do their work together with 
others throughout Mexico and to do so for an 
indefinite period of time. They do so not with any 
"answer" but to build from below and for below an 
alternative of the Left for Mexico. 

One weakness, or better said a challenge, is the 
question of the Mexican working class. In this 
meeting, and I believe in the others before, there 
was little participation from unionized Mexican 
workers. In their unions they face a huge brake 
upon their activities. The unions, corrupt and tied 
to the party politics of the PRI, have long been the 
enforcers of labor discipline for the Mexican state 
and capitalists. 

Yet it is precisely the Mexican working class 
that La Otra Campana needs in fusion with all 
the other forces that the Zapatistas name. The 
Zapatistas are more than aware of this. It 
remains to be seen how this can be worked out in 
the period ahead. But there is no doubt from 
many spontaneous actions that the Mexican 
working class is restless. For three decades the division 
between rich and poor has grown in Mexican society, 
and it is the employed, unemployed, struggling in the 
informal economy who have felt the brunt of it. 

Finally a few words on the indigenous peoples. One 
thing I noticed that seemed different to me from the 
time of "Intergalactic Encuentro" I attended in the 
mid-1990s is that at that time at least in the commu- 
nity of La Realidad, there seemed a sharp separation 
between an indigenous community which labored 
mightily to put us up, feed us, and more and the partic- 
ipants, nationally and internationally. The meetings 
found very, very few indigenous people listening, and 
then only on the sidelines. But here in San Miguel, in 
the aftermath of the development of autonomous com- 
munities and juntas of good government, the indige- 
nous community were very much participants in the 
dialogue. Perhaps a small indication of journeys in the 
days of Zapatismo 

—Participant 
August 30, 2005 


Chile's privatization 

SANTIAGO, CHILE — Your President Bush talks about 
Chile’s privatized social security system as a "model.” In 
fact, privatization has been disastrous for us. At the 
time the change was put through by the Pinochet dicta- 
torship, most people didn’t understand how they could 
be affected, but now that those people are retiring, many 
workers have been reduced to poverty. In some cases, 
the private companies holding the money went bank- 
rupt and there is nothing to withdraw. In other cases, 
there is some money but less than was put in. Privati- 
zation has decimated our health insurance as well. 

Everything has been privatized since Pinochet wel- 
comed in the economics of the "Chicago Boys” — water, 
electricity, higher education, etc. The working and mid- 
dle classes keep getting poorer. Chile now has one of the 
biggest divisions between rich and poor in the world. 
Our natural resources are being destroyed by .private 
capital. Fish have been nearly depleted by the fish meal 
industry, which sweeps up all sea life to grind up. 

The current Socialist Party president continues the 
neo-liberal process, but he is smart enough to bring for- 
mer Left parties into the government and to employ a 
lot of former radicals. As a result, young people are com- 
pletely turned off by political activity. Two million youth 
have refused to register to vote, in defiance of the law. 
Since voting is mandatory, in the last election many peo- 
ple, instead of casting their vote for a candidate for pres- 
ident, wrote in "more jobs" or "rights for women." 

Unions are getting weaker. They have to organize 
underground or else the workplace will close and reopen 
under another name. The major union is tied to the gov- 
ernment. To establish an independent union, you have 
first to start a cultural organization just to get a discus- 
sion going — so afraid are people to "talk politics." 

People are forming groups in order to combat the offi- 
cial culture of individualism, but only small collectives 
of young people. Mostly they come out for a demonstra- 
tion and then go home. Some collectives are working on 
local projects such as creating libraries, adult education, 
tutoring poor children, and helping youth to find their 
roots. Some are helping the indigenous Mapuches to 
resist government attempts to kick them off their land. 

— B . ft J. 
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OUR MARXIST-HUMANIST PERSPECTIVES 
FOR 2005-2006: A PHILOSOPHIC DIRECTION 


It was important to see you stress in 
the Draft Perspectives (see July-August 
2005 N&L) that today's freedom move- 
ments have to oppose all forms of terror- 
ism and religious fundamentalism in the 
course of projecting a comprehensive 
alternative to the capitalist system. It is 
completely right to stress the philosoph- 
ical void that paved the way to religious 
fundamentalism, which targets the 
rights of women, gays and youth to con- 
trol their bodies and minds because it 
wrongly views such rights as causing the 
dissolution of family, community, and 
other social bonds when it is the logic of 
capital that promotes their dissolution. 
What needs stressing more is the deadly 
logic of capital as it was described in 
what I consider the brilliant column by 
Htun Lin on "Planned deaths from med- 
ical cutbacks" in the May-June issue of 
N&L. It illustrates the horrific nature of 
a society in which value-production, sur- 
plus value-production and profit domi- 
nate at the expense of human beings. 
That column could be a starting point for 
a pamphlet by N&L on what value-pro- 
duction means for humanity in this age. 

Worker-Scholar 

Amsterdam 

*** 

I would love to see some pamphlets 
written by those emerging opposition 
groups you mention. It's tough to sup- 
port something that isn't known about, 
like the budding independent labor 
movement in Iraq. I consider myself very 
"with it" but find it impossible to keep up 
with all the political developments 
around the world. Please consider mak- 
ing information about these global 
groups more readily available. I think 
you should do the same with the theory 
and practice of Marxist-Humanism. As a 
serious anarchist prison abolition propa- 
gandist, I try to make material readily 
available and explained in an under- 
standable manner. Those looking for 
intense intellectualization can plod 
through the heavy theory and analyses 
somewhere else. A huge task of revolu- 
tionary teachers is supporting emerging 
groups of resisters. Helping them articu- 
late and organize their initiatives gives 
credence to our politics and is an inte- 
gral part of developing solidarity. 

Anthony Rayson 
Indiana 

I fear for "Iraq's small but growing 
labor movement." Their task would be 
tough enough in that part of the world, 
dealing with the reactionary Ba’athist 
and fundamentalist "resistance." In 
addition, they have the U.S. presence 
hampering reconstruction efforts and its 
military functioning as anti-labor goon 
squads if Iraqi workers get too militant. 

Working Stiff 
North Carolina 

*** 

I totally agree with the Perspectives 
concerning the bankruptcy of liberalism. 
The structure of U.S. capitalism since 
the 1970s makes it impossible to imple- 
ment a liberal agenda of any sort. They 
have no power and can have none, given 
the nature of restructured capitalism. 
Katrina proves it. It wasn't just Bush 


that fell down but also the Democrats in 
Congress who didn't push for greater 
infrastructure investment. Even if a 
Democrat ends up as president in 2008 
he will implement a Republican/Conser- 
vative agenda, just like Clinton did. 

Teacher 

Illinois 

*** 

I am not so sure that it can be said 
leftists and rightists ended up on the 
same side in the rejection of the EU Con- 
stitution in the Netherlands and France. 
I see the "No" in both countries more as 
a reaction to the regime of the respective 
administrations, which are cutting 
wages, social benefits and medical care 
and are worsening the conditions of 
housing, labouring and environment. It 
is a signal of people feeling themselves 
socially insecure. It is clear that a simple 
no-saying will not be a step forward to 
liberation, for people have to learn that 
their respective administrations are con- 
nected with the development of world 
capitalism, the way in which they are 
alienated as human beings in capitalist 
society. 

Supporter 

Netherlands 

*** 

The last three issues of N&L have 
been exceptional, from March/April to 
July/August that included the phenome- 
nal "Draft for Marxist-Humanist Per- 
spectives." Perhaps because of the 
increased amount of attention paid to 
Marx's labor theory of value in the vari- 
ous articles, or maybe the change to a 
bimonthly, there seems to be a greater 
sense of purpose to N&L. Josh Skolnik 
made a profound statement in "Is Marx's 
view of socialism relevant": "What Marx- 
ists of both the soviet and Western vari- 
eties have dogmatically done to Hegel, 
they have, by extension, also done to 
Marx, thereby failing to understand his 
method by pushing off into the distance 
the very standpoint of the future society 
that necessarily grounds his specific cri- 
tique of the present." Is being grounded 
in the future society what I'm sensing in 
Marxist-Humanism? 

DJI. 

North Carolina 

*** 

Your "Draft for Marxist-Humanist 
Perspectives, 2005-2006" presents a most 
formidable challenge, if not an utterly 
daunting task, even to an accomplished 
theoretical-political economist. It is too 
bad a Nobel Prize was not established in 
this crucial area of human endeavor. 

With the exception of the refusal of the 
vanguard party to commit suicide or 
wither away, it has been emphatically 
demonstrated that historical and dialec- 
tical materialism are absolutely valid 
revolutionary tools. Perhaps the greatest 
hindrance in transitioning from one set 
of social relations to another resides in 
the specialization in social, political and 
economic spheres. To monopolize the 
ownership of the means of production is 
qualitatively different from monopoliz- 
ing or oligopolizing the political appara- 
tus, the military-industrial-technological 
complex, the labor aristocracy, or the 
educational curriculum. But they all 


AN APPEAL FOR JUSTICE 


I would like to ask your 
help for my older son, Rod- 
ney Brown (prison ID# 

32279) who was to be up 
for parole in late July 
2005. A few weeks prior to 
this date while he was at 
work in the prison a guard 
went to his work site and 
pushed him. Rodney 
hugged him to prevent the 
guard from hitting him. 

Another guard assumed 
Rodney was attacking the 
first guard, called for help, 
peppersprayed him in the face and 
handcuffed him. Rodney was then 
placed in the SHU. I have received many 
letters from other inmates who saw 
everything that happened. They told me 
the guard who pushed Rodney is known 
for harassing other inmates. 

Rodney has kept a clean record for 
five years and is a counselor for new 
inmates. He was being highly recom- 



mended for parole by the 
supervisors of that pro- 
gram, but the parole 
hearing has now been put 
off for a year and his 
record is no longer clean. 
No supervisors or other 
inmates were allowed to 
testify at Rodney's hear- 
ing on this incident. The 
guard involved has now 
been transferred out. 
Rodney, who is still in the 
SHU, is appealing this 
decision. 

We are asking you to write to the War- 
den, asking why Rodney is still in the 
SHU and appealing to him to hear other 
witnesses and speak to the supervisors 
who worked with Rodney for a long 
time. The warden's name is Robert Her- 
nandez, 480 Alta Road, San Diego, CA 
92179. Thank you for helping my son. 

Georgiana Williams 
Los Angeles 



tend toward the concentration of power 
in the hands of a few to the detriment of 
the many. 


G. Thomas 
Arizona 



At the end of Susan Van Gelder's 
"Reader's View" in the July-August issue 
on Peter Hudis' essay, "Marx’s Human- 
ism and the Fight for a New Ecology," she 
challenges us to respond to environmen- 
tal issues on this 50th anniversary of 
N&L. I thought I was moderately clever 
concerning the environment about ten 
years ago. As Marx teaches us, every- 
thing in capitalist society relates back to 
the point of production. So I surmised 
that if the environment at the point of 
capitalist production was destructive, 
that would manifest itself in the environ- 
ment of our planet. I came to realize I 
wasn't all that' clever when I read the 
Marxist-Humanist pamphlet, the 
Revolutionary Journalism of Felix Mar- 
tin, and found what had been an article 
by that auto worker in the April 1976 
issue of N&L, called "Kentucky Coal Dis- 
asters Throw Light on Deadly Working 
Conditions Everywhere." Here is what he 
wrote on the environment: "The work- 
place, whether in the mines, in auto, or in 
many other places where we labor, is 
unhealthy. New reports keep coming out 
relating different cancers to where peo- 
ple have worked. I believe that there is a 
link between the callous disregard of the 
environment in which women and men 
spend a third or more of their day, and 
the pollution of everything around us." 

Felix MarttotFan 
Colorado 


TOP-DOWN LABOR SPLIT? 

The top-down engineered "dispute" 
inside the AFL-CIO top structure, which 
resulted in a splintering off of a pew 
coalition called "change to win" amount 
to much-ado about nothing. It maintains 
the status-quo as much as their top-down 
"Partnerships with management" main- 
tain their collaboration with capital, 
while maintaining their bi-lateral opposi- 
tion to the rank and file. The "earthshak- 
ing" news of the split is barely register- 
ing a big zero on the Richter scale of the 
rank and file in my shop. Workers are 
more concerned about their health and 
welfare on and off the job. The nurses' 
and teachers’ grassroots campaign 
against Schwarzenneger's war-plans is 
making more of a difference than any 
high-minded unity of purpose engineered 
by the high and mighty labor leaders. 
That's true whether it's about worker's 
comp, or social-security, or pension funds, 
or muse to patient and teacher to pupil 
ratios. In the end, it’s not necessarily 
which issues concern us; it’s how the 
rank and file confront the issues very dif- 
ferently than those at the top, who at 
best only "manage” instead of con- 
fronting them. 

■VFormer union steward 
San Francisco 

*** : -I 

Buried beneath the mountain of sto- 
ries about the thousands trapped inside 
the superdome was the story of how 

13.000 Oakland East Bay hopefuls — 
mostly women and minorities — lined up 
for days to have a chance, any chance, at 
the thousand or so jobs being offered by a 
brand new Wal-Mart being built there. It 
was not as spectacular as the scene of 

20.000 trapped by Katrina, but it never- 
theless represents just as much a casual- 
ty-toll of economic refugees caused by 


capital's everyday "business as usual" 
devastation. 

Worker 
East Bay 

*** 

It seems to me that if this country is to 
have any sort of future worth elating it is 
bound up with specific, on point strug- 
gles, such as the big win by the Florida 
Farm Workers over Yum! Brands/Taco 
Bell, as reported in N&L. The only place 
a dedicated capitalist feels any pain is in 
his/her wallet. Twenty-first century 
politicians and too-long-lived political 
parties are not going to do anything for 
the American people, just for themselves 
and big corporations. We have to do for 
ourselves or it will not get done. 

The Florida farmworkers showed what 
could be accomplished with liberation 
theology/Marxist-Humanist/independent 
workers, all together in a unified concert. 
It was and is a specific scenario that 
bears repeating and repeating. Who 
should be next? Caterpillar? Wal-Mart is 
watching. 

Robert Zani 
Texas 


THE ANTI-WAR MOVEMENT 

It's a sad day when a section of the U.S. 
anti-war movement sponsors a tour by 
George Galloway, the British MP who 
denounced the U.S. Senate over the Iraq 
war. Galloway repeatedly applauded Sad- 
dam Hussein's brutal regime, despite its 
genocidal policies, and earned over one 
million dollars by raising funds for Iraqi 
children that ended up in his family’s 
pocket. He's also a sexist who denounces 
abortion rights and ridicules the feminist 
movement. This is the person that the 
ISO is now touring around the country to 
enlighten us to what's wrong with Bush? 
No wonder the anti-war movement is 
having so much trouble connecting with 
the anti-war sentiment of the U.S. public. 

Anti-war activist 
Chicago 

*** 

I continue to closely watch the short- 
comings of the "anti-war" movement 
which continues with all the stupidities 
that it revealed over Yugoslavia. One can 
only describe this movement as anti- 
American. It really doesn't have much 
other perspective. 

Activist 

London 

*** 

Cindy Sheehan clearly acted as a light- 
ning rod for deep anti-war feelings that 
had been growing below the surface for 
some time. Now for the first time the 
polls show that the majority of Americans 
are not only opposed to the war but to 
what they see as Bushism at home, as 
Katrina exposed it. What is significant to 
me is that the sharp repudiation of the 
Republican agenda has not meant an 
increase in approval of the Democrats. 
The question is what it could mean in the 
search for a completely different alterna- 
tive to capitalism. 

Observer 

Illinois 


A CORRECTION 

In "Environmental Day Solidarity" 
(July-August N&L), I referred to Miho 
Kim as a "Japanese woman of Korean 
descent." She is not a Japanese woman. 
She is a third-generation Korean woman 
born and raised in Japan. Koreans are 
not allowed to be citizens of Japan, no 
matter how many generations preceded 
them. Because she failed to obtain an exit 
permit after a trip to Japan to visit her 
family, she has lost her status as a resi- 
dent of Japan. Now she is eligible only for 
a visitor's visa which entitles her to a 
maximum of 90 days, and prohibits her 
from getting a job. The prohibition is 
especially troubling because, as the eldest 
child, she is responsible for the family's 
well-being. 

David Mizuno '0to 
California 
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The Sept. 24 Washington, D.C. march 
against the war was an encouraging sign 
of a peace movement finding its legs 
again. The mass movement that existed 
before the U.S. invaded Iraq had been 
weakened by its disappointment at not 
stopping the war and then desiccated by 
letting itself be heavily involved in the 
"Anybody but Bush" campaign. In recent 
months, however, the movement has 
been changing, together with the multi- 
class, multiracial, counter-recruitment 
movement that aims to reduce military 
recruitment and to build resistance to 
recruiters in the schools. Iraq Veterans 
Against the War, Military Families 
Against the War, and the Camp Casey 
Movement sparked by Cindy Sheehan 
have transformed the movement into 
one composed of all ages and based in 
the broadly-defined working class. 

Sept. 24 made this visible. Between 
150,000 and 300,000 people came to 
Washington, D.C., to march. The 
marchers contained many young people, 
union members, Vietnam Vets, and mem- 
bers of soldiers’ families (as well as scat- 
tered Iraq War vets). Although the crowd 
in the areas I saw was heavily white, 
there were many- Blacks and Latinos 
present. For example, I saw large and 
spirited primarily-minority contingents 
from Transport Workers Union Local 
100 (New York City) and from the Ser- 
vice Employees International Union. 

There was at least one terrifying but 
eerie symbol — a line of marchers walk- 
ing one by one along the side of the main 
march carrying a clothesline that must 
have been a significant part of a mile 
long, with a picture of a dead U.S. soldier 
every foot or two. Unlike my local peace 
group, people at the march generally did 
not carry signs memorializing the Iraqi 
dead by name, date, and age. 

The signs were mainly anti-war and 
anti-Bush, with a smattering of refer- 
ences to New Orleans. Socialist group 
members were present, and one or two 
had organized sound speakers, but were 
mainly carrying signs that were anti- 
war or displayed connections between 
the war and the Katrina disaster. One 


group called for a Dec. 1 day to stay at 
home. Its members seemed young, and 
seemed to get some interest from 
marchers — but the crowd did not seem 
(yet?) to be taking the suggestion for even 
a one-day general strike seriously. The 
mood was angry, determined, and in some 
ways hopeful. This movement still lacks 
any philosophy of revolution, but discus- 
sions and thoughts are beginning the 
process that might head in that direction. 

Sam Friedman 
■ 1 New York 


IN KATRINA'S WAKE 

When Jesse Jackson reported on the 
non-response of FEMA, the National 
Guard, and the Red Crqss, I felt this was 
"ethnic cleansing" on thq part of the Bush 
administration, which inherited Nixon's 
"Benign Neglect" policy of racism, since 
presented as a "Color Blind" society. The 
so-called relief effort that eventually got 
underway looked more like a national 
experiment in martial law management, 
combined with total media management 
by the unofficial Ministry of Propaganda. 

Subscriber 

Wisconsin 


Among the scores turned away by gov- 
ernment officials from helping the vic- 
tims of Hurricane Katrina were hun- 
dreds of volunteers from animal welfare 
organizations across the country. For 
many of the poor and elderly in New 
Orleans their pets were the only "family" 
they had, and they refused to evacuate, 
fearing the worst for their beloved com- 
panions. One of the most moving scenes 
of rescue I saw was a national guards- 
man driving a tank looking for aban- 
doned animals and a dog leaping from a 
second story window to swim for its life in 
the toxic stew below toward its rescuer. 
Pets don't care how much money you 
have in your bank account. They give so 
much love and ask for such little in 
return. I think the profound 'question 
they have also asked the Bush adminis- 


tration in this disaster is "What does it 
mean to be human?" 

Dog Lover 
Illinois 

*** 

Danielle Metz of New Orleans is serv- 
ing two life sentences in Dublin, Califor- 
nia, because her husband was accused of 
conspiracy to distribute five kilos of 
cocaine and she didn’t know enough to 
tell the DEA. Just before Katrina hit, 
Danielle's sister went to New Orleans to 
get her children to safety. She found such 
a need that she got her church to send 
three buses and convinced 131 people to 
come with her to the Bay Area. 

California Coalition for Women Prison- 
ers’ Director, Yvonne Cooks, appealed for 
help for these people. There was a 
tremendous response. I put up a sign in 
our apartment building and neighbors 
responded magnificently. When the two 
women who were driving a van with the 
donations came by, one of them com- 
mented, "I feel like we’re conducting on 
the underground railroad." 

Urszula Wislanka 
Oakland 

*** 

The South is the poorest region of the 
country and the economic impact will be 
hardest there. Hundreds of thousands of 
refugees were fleeing for their lives to 
neighboring states of Mississippi, Ten- 
nessee, Arkansas, Texas, Alabama and 
Georgia. Memphis alone within the first 
week had thousands upon thousands of 
refugees. Healthcare for Tennessee citi- 
zens is in the process of being gutted. 
What does it mean for people who come 
with almost nothing, not even knowing 
when they'll be allowed back to their 
homes? The overcrowded emergency 
rooms are overwhelmed even under nor- 
mal circumstances. With many local 
economies in deep economic crises, this 
may show any state its future should 
something unexpected befall it. 

Brown Douglas 
Memphis 


STEALING FOR 
'DEMOCRACY'? 

Charges have been made in the New 
Yorker Magazine by Seymour Hersh that 
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the Bush administration initiated a 
top-secret covert program to funnel 
funds and other aid to candidates in the 
Jan. 30 Iraqi elections who were 
favored by the White House. This 
included, allegedly, possible ballot-stuff- 
ing and other means of controlling vote 
totals. As I see it, the Right has stolen 
two elections here and is now shown to 
have attempted the same in Iraq. 

The Right evidently supports democ- 
racy only as long as the outcome is pre- 
determined. This explains why they 
hate it so much when they cannot con- 
trol the direction it takes. We should 
recall that these are many of the same 
people who waged an illegal war 
against Nicaragua’s democratically- 
elected government back in the '80s, 
and stood by while forces the first 
George Bush set in motion to topple the 
Hussein regime in 1991 were slaugh- 
tered by Hussein's forces. Any democ- 
ratic force beyond the control of corpo- 
rate America will be crushed. The past 
is full of examples of this history. 

Anti-war activist 
Louisiana 


CLOSE 
THE 
SCHOOL 
OF THE 
AMERICAS! 


This Nov. 18-20 you are needed at the 
gates of Fort Benning, Georgia. As soon 
as the early summer of 2006, Congress 
will vote on whether or not they should 
close the School of the Americas, now 
called the Western Hemisphere Insti- 
tute for Security Cooperation or WHIN- 
SEC, 

This is the moment to make our 
stand to say NO to torture, NO to vio- 
lence, and YES to a different world we 
are building. For information visit 
www.soaw.org or call 202-234-3440. BE 
AT FORT BENNING NOV. 18-20. 

SOA Watch 
Washington, O.C. 
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Historic-Philosophic Writings by Raya Dunayevskaya 

Contains "Presentation on Dialectics of Organization and Phi- 
losophy of June 1, 1987," and 1953 "Letters on Hegel’s 
Absolutes" $3 paperback, $10 hardcover 

By CHARLES DENBY 

□ Indignant Heart; A Black Worker's Journal 

1989 edition includes Afterword by Raya Dunayevskaya $14.95 

By ROSA LUXEMBURG 

The Rosa Luxemburg Reader 

Edited by Peter Hudis and Kevin Anderson $23 

By DAVID BLACK ~ 

□ Helen Macfarlane A Feminist, 

Revolutionary Journalist, and Philosopher in Mid-Nineteenth 
Century England Special price, $1 5 including postage 

By KEVIN ANDERSON 

□ Lenin, Hegel, and Western Marxism: A Critical Study 

First full-length treatment of Lenin’s studies of Hegel .... $15.95 


Pamphlets 

□ #®>40th anniversary edition of American Civilization 
on Trial: Black Masses as Vanguard, and 

□ Dialectics of Black Freedom Struggles: Race, Philoso- 
phy & the Needed American Revolution 

Each $ 8, Special'. Both for $1 5, including postage. 

□ It'l^i'/f Marxist-Humanist Writings on The Middle East 

Selected writings by Raya Dunayevskaya 1961-1982 and News 
& Letters 1988-2002 $5 

□ Bosnia-Herzegovina: Achilles Heel of Western 'Civiliza- 
tion' (Expanded edition) $5 

□ Kosova: Writings from News & Letters, 1998-1999 

$3.50 

□ Explorations in Dialectical and .Critical Theory 

From Hegel to Derrida and from Marx to Meszaros $5 

□ f.’UV/A Marx's Concept of Intrinsic \glue 

by Andrew Kliman $2 

□ Marx's Capital and Today's Global Crisis 

Includes critiques of Ernest Mandel and Tony Cliff .....$2 

□ The Coal Miners' General Strike of 1 949-50 and the 
Birth of Marxist-Humanism In the U.S. 

by Andy Phillips and Raya Dunayevskaya $2 

□ Myriad Global Crises of the 1980s and the Nuclear 
World since World War II 

by Raya Dunayevskaya „ .$2 

□ Nationalism, Communism, Marxist-Humanism and the 
Afro-Asian Revolutions 

by Raya Dunayevskaya $1 .25 

□ Voices from within the Prison Walls 

by D. A. Sheldon. Prisoners’ views of (injustice system and 

organizing ffym within $8 

For pamphlet plus donor copy for a prisoner $1 6 

□ The Revolutionary Journalism of Felix Martin (Isaac 

Woods) , $8 

□ Working Women for Freedom 

by Angela Terrano, Marie Dignan, and Mary Holmes $2 

□ Dos ensayos por Raya Dunayevskaya $2 


□ News and Letters Committees Constitution 

37<t postage 

□ Marxist-Humanist Literature Catalog for 2000-01 

A full list of publications (includes many not listed here) 
available from News and Letters Committees 60<t postage 

Archives 

□ Guides to Collection and Supplement to the Raya 
Dunayevskaya Collection: Marxist-Humanism: A Half 
Century of Its World Development 

Full description of 15,000-page microfilm collection ....$4.50 

□ The Raya Dunayevskaya Collection — Marxist-Human- 
ism: A Half Century of Its World Development 

A 15,000-page microfilm collection on 8 reels available from 
Wayne State University, Detroit, Ml 48202 $165 

Newspaper 

□ News & Letters subscription 

Unique combination of worker and intellectual published 
6 times a year. (Request information about gift subscriptions.).... 
$5/year 

□ Bound Volumes of News & Letters 

1970-77,1977-84,1984-87,1987-94, 1994-99 $30 each 

N&L is also available on microfilm from Pro Quest, 300 Zeeb 
Rd., Ann Arbor, MI 48106. N&L as well as other Marxist- 
Humanist literature is available on audio tape. 

Mail orders to: 

News & Letters, 36 South Wabash, Room 1440, Chicago, 1L 
60603, Phone (312) 236-0799 

Enclosed find $ for the literature checked. 

Please add $2 postage for each pamphlet, $4 postage for books. 
Illinois residents add 7% sales tax. 

Name 

Address 

City State Zip 

Email Address 
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by Robert Taliaferro 

In late December 2004, The New York Times printed 
an article on why some political figures need prisons to 
stay full in their districts despite evidence of how 
destructive they are to communities of color and the 
culture as a whole. The article dealt with several 
rehashed concepts that have been discussed for the 
last decade and revisited with a vengeance during the 
2000 presidential campaign, when disenfranchisement 
became one of the hottest topics around. 

GROWING INCARCERATION RATES 

One could hardly pick up a newspaper or magazine 
without seeing the documentation of the debate, espe- 
cially as it related to the growing incarceration rates as 
opposed to the rest of the world, and how they were dis- 
proportionately affecting the economic development 
and social growth of the Black community. 

In the 2004 election the exacerbated war on terror 
and the lies told by the Bush administration to insti- 
gate that war, created an environment that prodded 
the Democratic candidate to argue points that were off- 
center of the message that he needed to get across to 
win. That lack of focus allowed such issues as dispro- 
portionality to nearly disappear from political agendas. 
Even Black candidates did not viably discuss dispro- 
portionality in such things as Black to white ratios of 
incarceration and the related social impact. 

One of the interesting aspects of The New York 
Times article was its discussion of a "felon class" of peo- 
ple that is now 13 million strong and currently locked 
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world will sympathize with Blair's stated goal. 

How could this grand offer of Blair's "second chance" 
be a success if the needs of global capitalism and the 
world market remain in control of Africa's natural 
resources through bribing many African leaders? 
Moreover, even before Blair's Africa initiative got 
pushed aside by the terrorist bombing, Blair's partners 
were not buying in on his proposal. 

As Raya Dunayevskaya pointed out in her 
Philosophy and. Revolution, "The state of technological 
development and the accumulated capital are the 
determinants, the only determinants, when the mass- 
es are not allowed their self-activity, which threatens 
to undermine the stability of the whole globe, and 
which did gain the Africans freedom." She wrote in the 
1960s, during the African revolutions: "Any traveler in 
Black Africa who was at all sensitive to freedom's call 
was under a compulsion from the surge of the libera- 
tion movement to become a participant." 

Blair and the members of G-8 nations are not inter- 
ested in any problems or concepts of freedom in Africa. 
What they want is a state of stability in a neocolonial 
Africa that is not hostile to the world market. 

Blair's statement about "Africa's bright political 
promise" could be an attempt to hide the many ongo- 
ing conflicts in Africa that could become large conflicts. 
Or, more likely, Blair is saying that there are now 
strong capitalists in Africa who have attained enough 
power that G-8 nations can do business with them. For 
example, in Angola a 26-year-old civil war, caused in 
part by outside powers subsidizing various factions 
after the Portuguese were defeated, ended in 2002. 
Angola is Africa's second largest oil producer with 
impending elections amid widespread corruption, 
while 70% of the people live in abject poverty. Blair's 
"second chance" looks similar to the "first" chance 
when European powers were looting Africa's resources. 
Against Blair's illusion of a global capitalism with a 
human face we face Africa's bleak economic reality 
inseparable from the dialectics of liberation in the 
manner of Frantz Fanon. 

The new humanism Fanon saw in the struggle of the 
African masses got buried and Dunayevskaya said we 
must soberly face that bleak reality in our projection of 
an alternative to capitalism. She warned that the 
African revolutions had a tragic end because their 
leaders' thinking got bogged down by the idea of tech- 
nological backwardness. This should also be a lesson to 
us in our approach to working out an alternative to 
capitalism. Fanon was in the middle of the African rev- 
olutions opposing the counterrevolution as it emerged 
from within. That is what makes taking off from his 
new humanism so important for today. 
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out of the mainstream of society due to incarceration or 
some other form of judicial sanction that effectively 
disenfranchises an individual. Is such a class the open- 
ing salvo of our country revisiting a more prevalent, 
open and definitive caste system? 

When we discuss caste systems, we are automatical- 
ly drawn to countries like India or Madagascar which 
have definitive endogamous classes that are separated 
by religion, heredity or rank. 

When we think of class, we generally look at the 
western concepts of poor, middle class and rich, with 
the various subclasses that are defined within the gen- 
eral structure of the class system. So, in 
discussing the "felon social class," we have 
a general presumption that it is defined 
as a sub-class of the poor, that ambiguous 
phraseology that fits very well within the 
traditional caste system, for it is those 
people who commit crime; and it is those 
people who want to move into middle- 
class neighborhoods and destroy the fab- 
ric of that neighborhood’s values and tra- 
ditions; and it is those people who tear 
down the structure and sanctity of good 
moral Christian American values. 

Marx wrote that everything depends on the histori- 
cal environment in which it occurs, as he studied the 
differences in rank within exogamous groups and how 
they dealt with conflicting concepts, and how those 
concepts eventually transformed into a caste system. 

In the U. S. the- war on terror is allowing historical 
precedents to be set relating to law enforcement, civil 
rights and liberties, and other general formally accept- 
ed freedoms. That war is allowing a specific class of 
people to redefine the concept of freedom — at least in 
this country as defined by its presumed moral superi- 
ority — in a way that does not inspire a fecund sense of 
moral rightness when viewed by the rest of the world. 

That historical precedent is, in fact, creating an 
opposite effect on those peoples who know very well 
the trials of a colonial-oriented "superpower" attempt- 
ing to assert its will, which in turn creates the caste 
system that Marx so aptly noted would occur under the 
same attendant circumstances which exist in today’s 
U.S.-led democratized world. 

Marx noted that before primitive communities were 


eventually dissolved, the question of ranks within the 
egalitarian commune had to be decided, which in turn 
created the polar opposite of what that egalitarian 
community was initially created to combat against, 
and which in turn created a system that became co- 
extensive with the concept of community and the cul- 
tural advances (or deculturalization processes) within 
that community. 

We live in a world quickly creating a dominant caste 
system with inferential value structures that are 
implicitly xenophobic (defined by western religions 
predominantly); political affiliation; sexual orientation, 
gender, culture, race and color. 

The enormous impact of cre- 
ating a sub-class of people 
defined as felons creates the 
I most obtuse aspects of social 
] deconstruction for felon class in 
j the minds of some, automatical- 
I ly associated with people of 
5 color, lessening the impact of 
j Black empowerment — in partic- 
1 ular — within the socioeconomic- 
WSBBttKEBMS political processes. All the while 
it revitalizes small, predomi- 
nantly-white, rural communities where the majority of 
prisons (and many conservative individuals) live. 

A DANGEROUS WORLD 

We live in a very dangerous world for free thinking 
and acting individuals, and it is only a matter of time 
before other "classes" of people are redefined and open- 
ly targeted as subservient to the re-emerging conserv- 
ative caste structure, thus subjecting those subclasses 
for the processes that would eventually remove their 
voices through the methods of deculturalization. 

There, is a growing lobby of conservative elements 
who feel that it is time to classify into defined enemy 
social classes — feminists and women of substance who 
fight for true social equality; people of color; the gay 
and lesbian community; and other traditionally non- 
American-valued constructs: Muslims, Asians, 
Africans, Marxist-Humanists and other believers that 
freedom, equality, and fraternity is an absolute value 
that cannot be governed by the leaders of one country, 
or one set of values and ideas. 




We find the defendants 


Juries: Conscience of the Community, by Mara Taub, 
CPR Books, Santa Fe, NM, 177 pages. 

Here's an extraordinary book by an ordinary citizen 
who served on the jury of one of the longest criminal 
trials in the history of New Mexico. From voir dire 
through verdicts, Mara Taub tells the story of a feder- 
al district court drug trial from the inside looking out. 

The author, a school teacher and community activist 
of more than 35 years, sat on the jury of United States 
of America vs Gabriel Rodriguez-Aguirre, et al. At the 
outset, jurors were told to expect an eight to ten-week 
trial; the trial actually ran four months and jury delib- 
erations continued for an additional two months. 

There were 300 witnesses, 4,000 exhibits, nine 
defendants, 17 counts, and 31 charges against the var- 
ious defendants. The single charge common to all 
defendants was that each had engaged in "the unlaw- 
ful, knowing, and intentional distribution of 100 kilo- 
grams of marijuana." If found guilty, the defendants 
faced prison terms of from ten years to life. 

A FLAWED PROSECUTION 

In her well documented and insightful analysis of 
the government's case, Taub found flaw after flaw. As a 
sitting juror, she observed that while the prosecutors 
alleged "vast amounts" of marijuana" had been bought 
and sold by the defendants — 10,000 to 12,000 kilos — no 
marijuana was ever admitted into evidence at trial. 
The government did introduce photographs of marijua- 
na, but those photographs didn't show any of the defen- 
dants or arresting officers. 

Prosecutors also alleged that one of the defendants 
buried $1.7 million in his back yard but it was unclear 
how much money had actually been dug up or who 
buried it. Because local prosecutors lacked the staff to 
manually count the cash, the recovered money had 
been sent to Dallas where there was a money-counting 
machine. Jurors were shown a video of the machine but 
there was no way to tell if the money being counted 
was connected to the Aguirre case. Only two worn $50 
bills were introduced at trial as evidence. 

The jurors were also invited to believe that the two 
large empty holes in the ground shown in the govern- 
ment's photographs were actually storage vaults used 
by defendants to store marijuana. None of the horses, 
more than 200 of them, whose purchase was purported 
to have been part of the money laundering operation, 
were trotted into court. 

As the trial lurched from weeks to months, Taub 
noted that the deputy marshals in the courtroom 
behaved as if they were guards to restrain the jury 
from doing anything wrong; they acted as if the defen- 
dants were guilty and deserved any punishment they 
got. Nor, she wrote, did the judge appear to have any 
doubt about the guilt of the defendants. 

Of more than 300 witnesses, those who testified the 
longest were the informants or "snitches" who cut a 
deal with the prosecutors. Some had originally been 


defendants but, with a goal of self-preservation, 
realigned their allegiances. 

The defendants, five men and four women, were all 
Hispanic and related to one southern New Mexico fam- 
ily. Although the defendants supposedly made millions 
of dollajis in their marijuana operation, eight were indi- 
gent and qualified for court-appointed lawyers at trial. 

After four months of trial, the judge read to the jury 
(as rapidly as possible) the 69 pages of instructions and 
the case went to the jury. Deliberations began on May 
5 and the verdicts were returned on July 12. 

About half of the jury of 11 women and one man 
were over 50 years of age: seven Hispanics, two Nava- 
jos, and three Anglos. Ten of the 12 were, in some 
capacity, employed outside the home. All jurors resided 
in Albuquerque or in the northern part of New Mexico. 

During deliberations, one juror said that people 
should be considered guilty until proven innocent. 
Another woman opined that jurors were suffering 
stress because of witchcraft that might be coming from 
Mexico. Two jurors were frightened by the reputations 
of the defendants. There was also a woman who felt 
God was displeased by what the defendants had done 
and she saw to it that the jurors began deliberations 
every morning with a silent prayer while holding 
hands around the table. 

The jurors agreed that the prosecutors' case was 
lengthy, detailed, and unclear. After two months of 
deliberations, Taub's jury did not convict any defen- 
dants. Three were acquitted while the jury hung on the 
other six. The judge was furious with the verdicts and 
said he would have thrown the book at all defendants. 

When there is a hung jury, the prosecution decides 
whether to try the defendants again. In the Aguirre 
case, the government decided to do so and the second 
trial began with six defendants and a different jury. 

During the second trial, one defendant became ill 
and accepted a plea bargain deal. The other five defen- 
dants were convicted and sentenced to prison. Taub 
was present for the sentencing phase, the only juror 
from either trial to attend. 

WRONGFUL CONVICTIONS 

In her book, Taub interweaves her chronology of the 
Aguirre trial with instructive excerpts from scholarly 
works* news reports, and appellate court opinions. She 
presents learned commentary on wrongful convictions, 
mandatory minimum sentences, jury nullification, rea- 
sonable doubt, and the death penalty. 

Toney Anaya, former Governor and Attorney Gener- 
al of New Mexico, said of Taub's Juries : "A unique 
glimpse into the mind of a juror with values she would 
not compromise who voted her conscience and dared to 
judge a criminal justice system that discriminates 
against people of color and the poor. Must reading for 
potential jurors and anyone truly interested in doing 
what is right." 

— Roger Hummel 
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Historic agreement may end fighting in Acheh 


Scores of armed Achenese rebels began to emerge 
from the mountains on Sept. 15 to hand over their 
weapons to an international monitoring team. This was 
the first stage of a peace accord signed by the Free 
Acheh Movement (GAM) and the Indonesian govern- 
ment Aug. 15 in Helsinki, Finland, to the cheers of the 
beleaguered people of Acheh. 

The Indonesian armed forces have killed tens of 
thousands of Achenese over the past 29 years during 
the struggle for self-determination by the GAM 
guerrilla movement and by massive civil society 
movements, which were brutally suppressed. 

Then last Dec. 26, the tsunami killed hundreds 
of thousands of people in Acheh and left still 
more homeless, jobless, destitute and often bro- 
ken — and most remain in that condition today. 

The peace accord, brokered by the European 
Union, is the result of Achenese exhaustion and 
pressure put on Indonesia by nations and insti- 
tutions who are reluctant to turn over billion of 
dollars in promised aid while martial law and 
killing continue. 

Riding into the center of the capital city, 

Banda Acheh, on Sept. 15, the GAM fighters 
surrendered rocket launchers, M-16 rifles, shot- 
guns and homemade grenade launchers to 
international monitors, who cut the weapons 
into pieces on the spot. "This is a monumental 
day for the better future of Acheh and the better 
future of Indonesia," said Irwandi Yusuf, a 
senior Free Acheh Movement representative, on 
the first day of the hand-over. Implementation 
of the peace agreement is being supervised by 
240 monitors from the European Union and 
neighboring Asian countries. 

Under the accord, known as the Memorandum of 
Understanding, GAM had until Sept. 17 to turn in the 
first 247 of its weapons. The Indonesian army pledged 
to withdraw two battalions with 1,200 soldiers if GAM 
met the deadline. Weapons transfers and troop with- 
drawals will continue over the next four months, until 
GAM is disarmed and the government has about 
25,000 soldiers and police in the province. 

So far, the government has lived up to provisions 
that it grant GAM members amnesty and free political 


prisoners, freeing more than 1,400 people and with- 
drawing 1,300 police troops. The Memorandum of 
Understanding also provides for Acheh to retain 70% 
of the income received for its natural resources, for out- 
side auditors to guarantee transparency in its econom- 
ic relations with Jakarta, and for certain limited areas 
of sovereignty. 

During the peace negotiations, GAM consulted with 
representatives of civil society groups, who came toge- 



A meeting between civil society activists and the Free Acheh Move- 
ment in Malaysia in August. 

ther from exile around the world. This resulted in pro- 
visions in the Memorandum of Understanding that 
guarantee UN-established principles of human rights 
and an "independent and impartial" judicial system, 
and provide for the formation of independent political 
parties to run candidates for local elections. 

Among those just released from prison was Muham- 
mad Nazar, the head of the non-violent, pro-referen- 
dum mass organization SIRA. For the first time since 
before martial law was imposed in May 2003, SIRA 


Health care under attack in Tennessee 


MEMPHIS, TENN. — The struggle to save TennCare con- 
tinues. TennCare is Tennessee’s state program for 
access to health care for the poor, uninsured and 
underinsured, and Gov. Phil Bredesen is gutting it. 
Over 200,000 people are in the process of having their 
health coverage taken from them, with more likely to 
follow, and severe restrictions have been placed on the 
prescriptions anyone can get. Hundreds, maybe thou- 
sands, have been sentenced to death by our Democrat- 
ic governor. 

Disability and civil rights activists, HIV patients 
and health care advocates have spearheaded a cam- 
paign to stop this, including organizing speakouts for 
people on TennCare. There’s massive outrage about 
balancing the state’s budget on the backs of the sick 
and the poor. 

In Nashville, a sit-in is still going on at Gov. Bre- 
desen’s office demanding an end to the cuts. The pro- 
testers have received messages of support from all over 
the country, in part because people in every state rec- 
ognize that the poor and the sick are on the chopping 
block everywhere. Health care in this country is in cri- 
sis. 
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This system is decaying and is taking humanity 
with it, unless we succeed in abolishing it and creating 
a new human society. — Franklin Dmitryev 

TWO STORIES FROM THE TENNCARE 
SPEAKOUTS... 

My daughter is 34. She couldn’t come because she’s 
in bed with kidney failure. She has congestive heart 
failure. She’s blind in one eye and she’s a Type 1 dia- 
betic. She was cut from TennCare and never got a 
notice. She went Aug. 1 to pick up her prescriptions. 
They told her they wouldn’t pay for it. This is her med- 
icine to stay alive. 

I called our State Rep. Barbara Cooper, who called 
the head of TennCare. He said there was nothing he 
could do. I called numbers Ms. Cooper gave me. On 
TennCare, nothing’s easy. You can’t get an appoint- 
ment today. You have to wait until Aug. 23. Her medi- 
cine stopped Aug. 1. She can’t see her doctors anymore. 

What is she going to do? I want to know if the gover- 
nor of Tennessee is going to sign her death certificate! 
I want to know why she doesn’t have a right to live! 
Take care of your own people! She tried to get Social 
Security. They told her she was able-bodied. I went to 
the doctor with her. He stayed 10 minutes, didn’t even 
weigh her. 

Where is she going to go? Because she’s not able to 
work, she doesn’t get any assistance. So my husband 
and I have to take care of her. But where is she going 
to get these two shots for $200? And this bottle of med- 
icine is $600. Her latest prescriptions she got today, I 
don’t have any way to get them. One is to keep the 
fluid out of her lungs .from the heart failure. Some- 
body’s got to care. She’s my daughter. I love her. 

—White mother 

I’m here bn behalf of my daughter, a young engineer. 
She did all the right things for 10 years, paying the 
maximum every year. However, she was struck down 
by multiple sclerosis and her coverage was withdrawn 
by a Fortune 500 company — not much empathy from 
that source. 

My heart is torn by all these people here, not only 
my child. I care for every human being in Tennessee. A 
nation as strong as this nation, why couldn’t we divert 
our resources into health care rather than destructive 
ventures? We have had numerous hospital visits, and 
for the first time in my life, we have been unable to pay 
the bills. I have negotiated with the hospitals and they 
were kind enough to reduce the bills so that I could 
pay. But I’ve been dehumanized for the first time. 

She’s on 13 medication^, she has multiple sclerosis, 
she has phlebitis and some other problems. She’s total- 
ly disabled and requires 24-hour care, for which we 
pay. She has an income of $1,400 a month on Social 
Security disability. Not only is she physically totally 
disabled, there is severe cognitive degeneration. I 
appeal to the legislators and the governor to rethink 
the fact that human beings’ lives are being destroyed. 

— Black fattier 


was able to meet openly inside Acheh. 

Some Achenese are unhappy with the agreement 
because there is no way to enforce it. One Banda Acheh 
civilian reports that two of his friends have been mur- 
dered by the military since the Memorandum of Under- 
standing was signed. Indonesia has all the power, and 
the monitoring group is too small to stop it from resum- 
ing mass killing. 

Moreover, reactionary forces in the Jakarta govern- 
ment want to repudiate the Memorandum of 
Understanding on the grounds that a country can- 
not legally make a treaty with one of its parts. The 
decisive factor in whether the peace lasts will most 
likely be the military, which is heavily invested in 
keeping hold of Acheh to maintain its opportunities 
for financial gain there as well its power in Indone- 
sia’s political structure. 

Other Achenese are unhappy with the agreement 
because it appears to give up the struggle for inde- 
pendence. Others say the struggle will continue 
politically. One former fighter explained, "We 
changed the definition of ‘independence’ to a new 
terminology. Independence within any country or 
independence without borders — no matter. When 
we have dignity, when we have prosperity, when we 
have our own- right to do this and that, that’s inde- 
pendence." Others believe it impossible to obtain 
these goals within Indonesia. 

Meanwhile, as News & Letters has chronicled 
since last year’s tsunami, Indonesia continues to 
drag its feet in the reconstruction of Acheh. To date, 
there has been almost no rebuilding of homes for 
the hundreds of thousands who lost them. People 
have been forced tomove into military barracks or 
remain in tents. The only rebuilding visible is by 
foreign non-governmental organizations. According to 
the UN, out of 40,000 job seekers registered at the 
International Labor Organization employment service 
center database in Banda Acheh, only 1,600 have found 
employment. 

—Anne Jaclartf with Achenese civil society activists 

Protest targets park 
honoring Klan founder 

MEMPHIS, TEHH.— Over 250 people — most of them 
Black, but many whites too-/ gathered in Nathan Bed- 
ford Forrest Park on Aug. 13 to demand this piece of 
land be renamed. A horseback statue of N.B. Forrest, a 
founder of the Ku Klux Klan, Confederate general and 
slave trader, sits in the middle of this park that is adja- 
cent to the downtown campus of the University of Ten- 
nessee. Forrest was originally buried in a cemetery, but 
his body was moved to the park 100 years ago as a 
symbol of Jim Crow racism. The statue was also 
installed then and the park was named after Forrest. 

We also demanded the renaming of two other down- 
town parks: Confederate Park and Jefferson Davis 
Park, named after the Confederacy’s president. For 
decades African Americans have had to live with these 
paeans to racism, to lynching, to degradation in the 
heart of the city. Several protesters compared it to hav- 
ing statues of Hitler in Germany. 

Many local Black politicians, like Mayor Willie Her- 
enton, refused to support the protest, claiming that 
there are more important issues to deal with, such as 
poverty and the crisis in TennCare. But protesters 
countered that, not only is it possible to work on many 
issues at once, these self-serving politicians haven’t 
done anything on the other issues either. There was a 
lot of passion in the crowd, showing that fighting 
against these symbols of oppression can be an impor- 
tant moment in the struggle for a new, free society. 

Neo-Confederates have rallied under the banner of 
"Southern Heritage" to save these symbols of the slave- 
holders and their rebellion, but we protesters see a 
dual heritage in the South. We refuse to glorify the her- 
itage of racism and oppression and demand recognition 
of the history of the struggles for freedom — the slave 
revolts, the civil rights movement, and so on— as not 
only "heritage" but as history that is ongoing and is the 
only history that can move us forward to true freedom. 

— Participants 
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New Orleans: The 

Continued from page 1 

forced by the rising waters onto the roofs of their or 
their neighbor’s homes. Many were trapped in their 
attics after being surprised by the speed of the water’s 
rise and were forced to endure days of intense heat. 

While areas of predominantly white Jefferson 
Parish, west of New Orleans, escaped the flooding, the 
largely white working class St. Bernard Parish was 
devastated. One of the earliest confirmations of the 
extent of the tragedy was the discovery of the bodies of 
34 nursing home residents in Chalmette, a center of 
the oil and sugar refining industries. They had not 
been evacuated and had perished inside the residence. 

DANGEROUS REFUGE 

Those who could not evacuate but left their homes to 
gather in the city’s designated shelter sites faced a hor- 
ror perhaps worse than being stranded on rooftops. The 
Superdome, the football stadium and home of the New 
Orleans Saints, initially became a refuge for 10,000 
residents. Katrina’s strong winds damaged the dome’s 
roof and let water begin to accumulate on the floor. 
When the city lost electricity, the thousands inside had 
to sit in the dim light provided by a backup generator. 
Water and food ran out and the stadium’s toilets soon 
stopped working. 

The number of those inside increased to 20,000 as 
people made their way though the flooded streets to a 
place they mistakenly believed was a refuge. Once 
inside, they became trapped in what was essentially a 
dangerous and unhealthy dungeon with no one to pro- 
vide any formal type of relief. A similar scenario 
unfolded at the city’s Convention Center, another offi- 
cially designated place of shelter that quickly became a 
living hell for the thousands who were abandoned 
there by representatives of all layers of government. 

Those most vulnerable began dying. The elderly, 
infants, and the chronically ill fell victim to heat, dehy- 
dration and the lack of much-needed medicines and 
perished. With no place to store the bodies, they were 
simply moved out of the way by survivors who attempt- 
ed to cover them with whatever was available. 

Other vulnerable people were trapped by the flood- 
ing. The patients of the city’s hospitals, most notably 
Charity Hospital, the public hospital of New Orleans, 
were stranded in their beds with no electricity or run- 
ning water. The chronically ill were thrown into 
extreme danger by the lack of medicine and function- 
ing medical equipment. Inside Memorial Medical Cen- 
ter sweltering conditions contributed to the deaths of 
40 patients. 

Those who had the energy to walk across the 
Greater New Orleans Bridge to what residents refer to 
as the West Bank of the Mississippi found that racism 
made them unwelcome. While the suburban West Bank 
cities of Jefferson Parish escaped from the storm rela- 
tively unscathed, the authorities not only refused to 
offer Black residents of New Orleans seeking shelter 
any aid, but forced them at gunpoint to turn around 
and walk back across the bridge. 

Incredibly the situation only began to improve 
slightly by Thursday, Sept. 1. The evacuation of those 
crowded into the Superdome went slowly and painful- 
ly and the relief of those trapped in the dire conditions 
of the Convention Center took even longer. Anxiety 
persisted even as those who made it onto the buses for 
evacuation headed to conditions unknown to them in 
Houston, San Antonio and places even more distant. 

INGRAINED RACISM 

One revelation after another paints a picture of cap- 
italism and bourgeois rule in the 21st century. The 
incompetence of the crony appointee heading the 
agency charged with preparing for disasters, Michael 
Brown, is only the face of a cynical restructuring of gov- 
ernment which has no intention of serving or protect- 
ing the public. "A large population of Americans who 
serve no purpose to the agenda of this administration 
were allowed to die," is how an angry woman put it. 

Those agencies charged with protecting people and 
keeping them informed have been eviscerated under 
Bush. FEMA itself has been greatly reduced. Inept 
cronies head the defunded Environmental Protection 
Agency. Pharmaceutical companies have a friend in the 
Food and Drug Administration, which shows hostility 
to women by blocking distribution of the Plan B con- 
traceptive, the "morning after" pill. The Corporation for 
Public Broadcasting has been handed over to a 
rightwing propagandist. And Homeland Security has 
lost counterterrorism experts who see the administra- 
tion focused not on protecting the country but with 
waging wars in Iraq, Afghanistan and possibly else- 
where (Paul Krugman, "All the President’s Friends," 
New York Times, 09/12/05). 

Covering the endangerment of the public is drum- 
beat of "states rights" amplified during Bush’s two 
terms. States rights has been a rationale for cutting 
spending on social programs federally, throwing the 
burdens of health, housing and employment on state 
and local governments in the name of smaller govern- 
ment. What has not shrunk are the military and the 
apparatuses of domestic control, particularly prisons 
and Homeland Security. 

The sordid history of states rights is rooted in slave 
states seceding from the union in the 19th century to 
preserve that peculiar institution. The same states 
asserted the "right" to continue segregation in the face 
of the Civil Rights Movement in the 1960s. It continues 
today as religion-based policies, right-to-work laws, 
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human cost of capitalism’s brutality 


and retrenchment against women’s liberation. Of 
course, the Supreme Court dismissed states rights in 
2000 when it discontinued the Florida election recount 
to put Bush into the White House. 

LEFT IN HARM S WAY 

Notwithstanding the administration’s spin, against 
reports of defunding the Army Corps of Engineers, the 
fact is that a well-known recipe for disaster persisted 
through many administrations. Locally whites who 
fled to Jefferson Parish in the 1950s and 1960s created 
a fairly reliable system of levees and drainage for 
themselves. And "generations of New Orleans resi- 
dents have voluntarily climbed to higher ground as 
soon as they could afford to do so," explained Craig 
Colson author of An 
Unnatural Metrop- 
olis: Wresting New 
Orleans from 
Nature (New York 
Times, 9/10/05). 

Experts 
beseached FEMA,| 
forewarning natu-g 
ral and social disas-§ 
ters. There were: 
tragic exceptions to ! 

FEMA’s torpor, 
however. Officials!! 
blocked AMTRAK?| 
from carrying out' 
residents, a flotilla: 
of 500 boats ofi 
regional volunteers^! 
from rescuing resi- 
dents, firefighters j| 
trained in rescuei] 

operations, trucks Relief in Cleveland, Miss, for Black farming families hurt by the 1927 
and sup- Mississippi River flood. A wave of migration north followed. 


suspended! a rule requiring federal contractors to pay 
wages no lower than locally prevailing wage, always 
higher than the minimum. Already no-bid contracts 
are being awarded to contractors like Haliburton who 
are poised to reap windfalls. Comparisons with the 
larded contracts for rebuilding Iraq are clear. 

However in line with the self-activity seen during 
the flood, residents have a different vision, reflected in 
a statement by Community Labor United: "The people 
of New Orleans will not go quietly into the night, scat- 
tering across this country to become homeless in count- 
less other cities while federal relief funds are funneled 
into rebuilding casinos, hotels, chemical plants and the 
wealthy white districts of New Orleans like the French 
Quarter and the Garden District. We will not stand idly 

by while this disas- 
ter is used as an 
opportunity to 
replace our homes 
with newly built 
mansions and con- 
dos in a gentrified 
New Orleans." 



with food 

plies sent by Wal- 
Mart and the Red Cross, a Navy vessel equipped with 
a 600-bed hospital, Coast Guard deliveries of emer- 
gency diesel fuel, and teams of doctors from North Car- 
olina and elsewhere. 

Not deterred, however, was a deployment of 300 sol- 
diers of the Arkansas National Guard recently sta- 
tioned in Iraq. History will remember Governor Kath- 
leen Blanco’s directive, responding to unsubstantiated 
rumors of a crime spree: "These troops know how to 
shoot and kill, and they are more than willing to do so 
if necessary, and I expect they will." 

Against the law-and-order response heaped upon 
inhuman disaster policies, the human response inside 
New Orleans reflected a different reality. Two para- 
medics, Larry Bradshaw and Lorrie Beth Slonsky, 
described the self-activity of workers: "The mainte- 
nance workers who used a fork lift to carry the sick and 
disabled. The engineers, who rigged, nurtured and kept 
the generators running. The electricians who impro- 
vised thick extension cords stretching over blocks... 
Nurses who took over for mechanical ventilators and 
spent many hours on end manually forcing air into the 
lungs of unconscious patients to keep them alive. .Door- 
men who rescued folks stuck in elevators.... the food 
service workers who scoured the commercial kitchens 
improvising communal meals for hundreds of those 
stranded" (EMSNetwork.com, 9/6/05). 

Grassroots responses were quickly organized outside 
the befuddled relief bureaucracy. Cindy Sheehan 
moved to "Camp Casey III" in Covington, La., to spear- 
head delivery of 10 tons of supplies to New Orleans and 
Mississippi. Piedmont of North Carolina activists 
raised money to deliver three busloads of goods to the 
city and return with as many busloads of evacuees. The 
Louisiana Environmental Action Network air dropped 
food, water, and medical supplies to residents. And 
union coal miners drove four trailer trucks with sup- 
plies from Hazard, Ky. to the Gulf Coast. Among the 
expressions of solidarity internationally were those 
from Achenese victims of the tsunami last year fol- 
lowed by Indonesia's chocking off relief efforts. 

A HISTORY OF DISASTERS, NEW THINKING 

Capitalism’s indifference to the lethal threats of flood- 
ing pervades U.S. history. In 1928 Lake Okeechobee in 
Florida overflowed due to a storm surge from a hurri- 
cane, drowning some 1,800 mostly Black field workers. 
The ecology had been altered by agricultural develop- 
ment and warnings had preceded that disaster. The year 
before, 1927, saw the Mississippi River overflow from 
record Midwestern snows. The earlier attempts to engi- 
neer controls on the river failed. Hundreds died, mostly 
Black farmers, sixteen and a half million acres in seven 
states were inundated, and some two thirds of a million 
people were dislocated. It also destroyed the chains of 
farm tenancy holding Black families in servitude for 50 
years since Reconstruction. The event spurred a wave of 
migration to the north by Black families and was part of 
a new consciousness that continued in Black and labor 
struggles for decades hence. 

What will come of this moment which has exposed 
the raw, racist, exploitative nature of U.S. capitalism? 
For the rulers, the preferred direction of recovery was 
intimated by Condoleezza Rice. Fronting for a 
malfeasant administration, she promised a war on 
poverty, capitalist-style, led by "non-governmental 
organizations" and "the private business sector." To 
seed this kind of redevelopment, Bush acted decisively 
in the week after Katrina. An executive order of Sept. 8 


A SHAKEN 
AGENDA 

In the two and a 
half weeks since 
the floods hit New 
Orleans, it has 
become clear that 
large parts of the 
country reject the 
Bush agenda, now 
that its ramifica- 
tions have become 
clear in New 
Orleans. The anti- 
war/anti-Bush 
protest in Washing- 
ton, D.C. owes much of its success to that emerging sen- 
timent (see page 7). Reporters passionately conveyed 
the conditions and their ramifications. In communities 
across the nation, people responded ahead of authori- 
ties, many opening homes. 

The invitations extended by people have been a far 
cry from the cynical attitude of ex-First Lady Barbara 
Bush who uttered what most racist ideologues may not 
feel free to say openly, that the thousands relocated to 
the Houston Astrodome never had it so good. Against 
that attitude, even so conservative a cheerleader for 
the administration as David Brooks declared that "can- 
ning Michael Brown or appointing some tough 
response czar will not change the endemic failures at 
the heart of this institutional collapse" (New York 
Times, 9/11/05). 

The Bush agenda is suddenly uncertain, a turn- 
around from the three years of opportunities provided 
his administration by the September 11, 2001 attacks, 
opportunities to start two wars and to exercise police 
powers at home. Staggering costs of recovery may have 
eroded plans to privatize Social Security and end the 
estate taxes for -the rich. And the occupation of Iraq, 
already a massive dump of money and resources while 
the budget deficit balloons, looks different now, eco- 
nomically and politically. Nevertheless even a pullout 
from Iraq, partial or total, would not mean an end to 
the U.SJs single superpower reach in Iraq or elsewhere. 

We cannot be lulled into thinking that the crisis 
from Hurricane Katrina itself will reverse that agenda. 
Unlike in the aftermath of 9/11, milked even during 
the relief efforts to distract from the Gulf Coast crisis, 
Bush arid company will do everything they can to make 
us forget his culpability. For us to allow New Orleans to 
be forgotten in six months or six years from now will 
allow the illusion to endure that capitalism is eternal. 

Like the Los Angeles rebellion of 1992, New Orleans 
tore a scab open, exposing the achilles heel of American 
capitalism, its racism. The difference is that in 2005 
the U.S. is at war in Iraq. The internal crisis is seri- 
ously threatening to undermine the continuation of an 
already most unpopular war. 

With New, Orleans, we have the type of crisis not 
seen since the 1960s, when urban insurrections by the 
Black masses gave pause to the Vietnam War. At no 
time since then have the issues of race, poverty, and 
war come together in such a threatening way to the 
rulers. Already nervous about Bush’s reckless wars and 
economic policies, they are on the threshold of a split in 
the dominant classes that could create a true opening 
for thinkers and activists in movements against 
racism, war, and global capital. 

Karl Marx, viewing the endemic economic crises that 
capitalist development spawned, remarked that the 
bourgeoisie "is unfit to rule because it is incompetent to 
assure an existence to its slave within his slavery." 
This is clear in New Orleans, but it is also true of the 
many "New Orleans" across the country, social crises 
ready to erupt. Look at persistent poverty in the 21st 
century. Although many among the working poor fall 
below the "poverty line," the truth is that the poor who 
are at or above the mark cannot make ends meet. 
Among the supposedly better off, some 45 million have 
no health insurance and are one health incident away 
from destitution. The floods tore the veneer of perma- 
nence off of this system, showing that crisis is in its 
heart and soul. Any illusions of stability have been 
blown away by Hurricane Katrina. 
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Nation rallies against Bush's wars 'Ex-Gay' movement 


NEW YORK— Thousands of anti-war activists cheered 
Cindy Sheehan at three talks she gave here Sept. 19 
and 20. Sheehan gained sudden fame for spending the 
month of August, as she put it, "in a ditch" in Crawford, 
Texas, just outside Bush’s ranch. She was demanding 
to meet with him to get an explanation of his statement 
that her son’s death in Iraq had a "noble purpose." 

She and other members of "gold star" families, mili- 
tary families and veterans who came to Crawford then 
spent September touring the country. Their campaign 
for the withdrawal of U.S. troops from Iraq sent three 
busloads of speakers to 250 events in 51 cities, and cul- 
minated at the national march on Washington, D.C. 
Sept. 24 (see p. 7). 

Sheehan appeared before 2,000 people Sept. 20 at a 
United for Peace and Justice rally that was distin- 
guished by several speakers, including Sheehan, call- 
ing for Bush to be impeached. Earlier in the day, she 
had been at a rally in Union Square that was broken up 
by the police for lack of a permit. Some New Yorkers 
had been camping in Union Square for weeks, in soli- 
darity with the Crawford vigil. 

At the UFPJ rally, Sheehan described her transfor- 
mation into an anti-war activist several months after 
her son’s death last year. She read a poem written by 
her daughter which she credited with moving her 
thoughts away from suicide to how to stop other peo- 
ple’s sons from being killed. She began to give speeches 
with Military Families Speak Out. As she campaigned 
to stop the war, she said: 

"I could see this country was ready for a change. 
Some people told me, ‘get a job, you hippie.’ I don’t look 
like a hippie! I said, ‘I have a job: to hold George Bush 
accountable and to end this war.’ The job doesn’t pay 
anything, but what better pay could there be than 
watching the last U.S. soldier in Iraq get off the plane 
that brings him home?" 

This summer, Sheehan decided to attend the Veter- 
ans for Peace conference in Texas. Sitting at the con- 
ference on Aug. 3, she suddenly decided to camp outside 
Bush’s ranch, and three days later, she began her vigil. 
As word spread, people from all over the country and 
world converged on "Camp Casey," named for her son. 
She estimated that 12,000 had been there, "putting 
their lives oh hold" to fight against the war. People gave 
the camp everything it needed to continue, she said, 
because "it resonated with so many Americans who are 
ready to take our country back." 

"Hurricane Katrina proved that Bush’s reckless 
policies have made our country more vulnerable, not 
less. He cares nothing for our soldiers or the poor of 
New Orleans. Polls show 62% of Americans want the 
troops brought home. The only way we will make the 
world safe is to get George Bush out of office." 

Several speakers at the rally — veterans of Iraq and 
Vietnam, wives and parents of soldiers — also called for 
Bush’s impeachment. Some spoke of the tragic deaths 
of Iraqis as well as Americans, and of soldiers who sur- 
vived the war but were hardened or broken men. The 
father of Sgt. Sherwood Baker, a National Guardsman 
who was killed in Baghdad, said that Guardsmen and 


equipment deployed in Iraq could have saved lives on 
the Gulf Coast after the hurricane. "This shows what 
the government thinks of poor and working class peo- 
ple," he said. "We have to fight for social justice as well 
as peace — it’s all connected." 

—Anne Jaclard 


MEMPHIS, TENN. — The anti-war movement is alive, 
well and growing. Every Wednesday morning from 
7:30 to 8:00 a dozen activists of all ages stand with our 
anti-war, stop Bush, and "Honk if you're against the 
War" signs. At times the honks become deafening as 
diesel trucks weigh in along with school bus drivers, 
city workers, and just regular folks on their way to 
work. The response from Black Memphians, from the 
beginning has been by far the greatest. 

When we started, we could only populate one comer 
of the busy intersection we stand on. But now we have 
spread to three. One thing that helped us was when 
Cindy Sheehan's camp disbanded and they came 
through Memphis. In a hastily pulled together action, 
over 60 came to support Sheehan and condemn the war 
at the National Civil Rights Museum. 

What else made a difference was the government's 
racist response to hurricane Katrina. After Katrina 
struck, not only did our demonstration grow, the 
response from those driving By was intense, revealing 
the anger that exists here against a government that, 
when it isn't sending people to Iraq to be killed, is let- 
ting them die at home from racism and poverty. 

— Anti-war protester 


challenged 


MEMPHIS, TENN.— The Queer Action Coalition (QAC) 
started when 16-year-old Zach wrote in his blog that 
his parents were sending him to "Love in Action" (LIA), 
a fundamentalist Christian program, that claimed to 
"heal" homosexuality. 

In June, a few Memphis youth activists began to 
hold twice-weekly demonstrations outside LIA, and 
soon, the number of demonstrators of all ages and sex- 
ual orientations swelled to about fifty. Our goals were 
to educate the public that these programs exist. 

People who experienced them and the Ameri- 
can Psychological Association agree that homo- 
sexuality cannot and does not need to be "cured," 
and that the programs are harmful. 

QAC also pointed out that the religious right is tar- 
geting teenagers, who can be forced to attend these 
programs. QAC has had respectful dialogue with the 
people who run LIA and with its clients and has main- 
tained that it is possible to be both gay and Christian. 

Signs said, "Homosexuality is not a disease. It can’t 
be ‘cured,’" "Give these kids their rights," "Fear gay 
people, they might spread happiness," and "We love 
you just the way you are." The response from people 
driving by was overwhelmingly positive, and so was 
the response from the police. 

QAC’s demonstrations provoked national and inter- 
national media interest. LIA has been investigated on 
a child abuse complaint. It was dismissed but, at the 
time of this writing, LIA has received a cease and 
desist order from the Tenn. Dept, of Health and Devel- 
opmental Disabilities because it claimed to have 
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Israeli and international Palestinian solidarity activists protested the incursion of 
Israel's separation wall onto the lands of the West Bank village of Bilin in August. 
A participant from Memphis, Tenn. reports that the 100 demonstrators were fired 
upon by the Israeli army with tear gas and rubber bullets. 


care professionals on its 
staff. 

In fact, the "ex-gay" 
movement has started 
to give up its claims of 
changing gay people 
into heterosexuals 
and now states its 
focus is on encourag- 
ing them to be celi- 
bate and to exhibit so- 
called "gender appro- 
priate" behavior. 

QAC has received 
training from national 
LGBT organizations and 
is prepared for future 
queer rights demonstra- 
§ tions. We also have a 
J speaker’s bureau and 
a have given talks for 
§ church groups. Our web- 
55 sites are www.qacon- 
line.org and fightingho- 
mophobia.blogspot.com. 

— Adele 
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Call of the Siren: A proletarian critique of Starbucks 


Continued from page 3 

and capital accumulation) for distribution to consump- 
tion production receptacles, that is, the coffee shop. 

For example, the value of the labor of the Starbucks 
employee in the U.S. is higher than that of the coffee 
bean picker in Latin America, Africa or the Arabian 
coast, because of the way global society has developed, 
in which the division of labor is internationally based 
and exploited in different ways in different regions. Of 
course, this is one of the things that makes Starbucks 
just like other enterprises, not what makes it unique. 

Starbucks’ "Chief Coffee Master" wrote for its news- 
paper to store workers: "We need to treat Starbucks as 
we would a cherished personal gift. We need to treat it 
with the proper respect and continue to work hard each 
day, in everything we do — building on the theme of 
human connection." It’s obvious this means under- 
staffing and cutting cost. 

This is one essence of class struggle, directors affect- 
ing our lives for profitability. But the bosses must face 
many an uncertainty of worker availability, no-shows, 
quittings, ambitious worker-group scandals to appro- 
priate more value for their labor, different kinds of on- 
the-job resistance, bad attitudes, sickness from over- 
work, and more. A few months ago some workers were 
discovered to have been voiding customers’ transac- 
tions to put that money into the tip jars instead of the 
till, since the tips go solely to employees. (Due to an 
array of surveillance technology, the workers got 
caught and were fired.) 

The security setup at the Starbucks is notable in the 
use of technology to secure the company’s hand in the 
class struggle by keeping workers in check with sur- 
veillance cameras, computerized tills (cash registers) 
and timeclocks connected to a Starbucks intranet. All 
of this can be monitored from sources outside the store, 
for example by upper management specialists. 

Starbucks perks are nice in comparison to other jobs 
in other places. But if the perks were sufficient there 
wouldn’t be the constant employee turnover rate, as is 
the case in Starbucks coffee shops here in Chicago. 


Employees sometime work at two different stores and 
for seven to nine days without a day off. 

Conditions are the same eveiy day. The time passed 
away remains the same, so the time seems absent, like 
a sort of anxious torture. The same aspects appear 
daily; the same acts and behaviors, the same words and 
waiting people, in dead time, in bought space. 

I watched the workers today. The man at the espres- 
so bar did a million variations of the same work process 
all day, and thanked each and every customer in his 
weary eyes and flushed face. It’s his duty as a com- 
modity. He repeats it to every customer, a "thank you" 
from Starbucks, through the hollowed out subjectivity 
of the worker, no matter how sincere or not. 

Just like a McDonalds or a car factory, the Star- 
bucks shop is set up in work stations and production 
processes that are more or less uniform for every Star- 
bucks the world over. Its uniform product protocol is 
always pushed by management. The tragedy is that the 
workers antagonize each other over implementing 
these stupid policies. 

Here is an alienation, internalized by many workers, 
evident in their attitude and behavior on the job. Many 
illusions are accepted by many workers. It is easy to 
talk of Starbucks as if it is an autonomous entity 
rather than a constructed and maintained social rela- 
tion of exploitation with a hierarchic ideology, secrecy 
and bureaucracy, a commercial enterprise which allows 
for the maintenance of the protracted goal of capital 
accumulation (as in any company anywhere for that 
matter). Upper management, the company’s directors, 
acts as priest figures, full of professional and paranoid 
artifice to protect their position as directors of stealing 
our labor power through the law of value, which makes 
them not at all unique, of course. 

Meanwhile the workers associate themselves as one 
with Starbucks when talking to customers. "We" do 
this or "We" do that, and true, on the material and to- 
customer relation level the workers at the store per- 
form various functions with their own activity, at the 
level of prostitution, that is, wage labor. They associate 
themselves in an alienated way to the products they 


sell for the company’s profits, as if it were their goods 
being sold for themselves, as if those workers were in 
direct control of the quantity and kind of products 
being distributed to the store. 

As in many capitalist enterprises, Starbucks has the 
Keep Busy policy. It can become an internalized com- 
pulsion of the workers forced to act on this enforced pol- 
icy. While most shift supervisors are paid little more 
than lowest tier employees, they often act as watchdogs 
of the store and its regulations. So far this method of 
labor enforcement has succeeded, along with the global 
alienation that makes for successful social pacification. 
Not all supervisors act like this regularly and none of 
them all the time, but workers remain in servitude and 
continue to create the profits of the enterprise. 

Often the store manager acts as a coach, a pep-talker, a 
cheerleader for the company, to be friendly while also act- 
ing as a punisher, lecturer, threatener. But push they 
must, as the managers above them do, and other factors — 
particularly rule by the market and whatever crisis seem- 
ingly affects it — compels them to push all the more. 

You can be proud of your work and have a meaningful- 
ly positive attitude and believe in (internalize) the 
required ideals that Starbucks considers its measure of a 
model worker. But if you don’t express this to some extent 
you’ll be fired. The same goes for any company. The store 
manager may take you in back and drill you, say maybe 
you need an attitude adjustment or you should find 
another job because you obviously aren’t happy with your 
job, and they threaten to fire you — which is a common 
managerial scare tactic in many enterprises. 

In "A Community of Laborers or a Human Commu- 
nity?" (Communcating Vessels, No. 14) the author 
states: "Rest assured, the petty tyrant who owns the 
cafe across the street from Starbucks is probably little 
different from the manager of your local Starbucks." 
We can also see that the worker at that cafe across the 
street is not subject to the rules and regimentation 
that come from the maze of bureaucratic management 
departments of Starbucks, but this does not change 
the fundamentals of wage labor in any enterprise. 
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OUR LIFE^ : i: 

by Kevin A, Barry 


In October, Iraqis will vote on a draft constitution 
that, in the words of The Economist, fulfills "the wish- 
list of international investors." It would allow multina- 
tionals to repatriate their profits, would establish a flat 
tax system, and would privatize social services such as 
education and healthcare. Most importantly to the 
multinationals, it would allow oil and other natural 
resources to be exploited by international capital. 

The social features of the draft constitution are even 
more reactionary, the product of a rotten compromise 
between Shiite Arab Islamist parties under the influ- 
ence .of Grand Ayatollah Ali al-Sistani, and secular 

Gaza withdrawal 

Israel’s evacuation of the Gaza Strip went very 
smoothly, as the settler fanatics were unable to orga- 
nize serious resistance. For the first time since the 
1993 Oslo Accords promised a Palestinian state, an 
entire swath of territory is now under Palestinian rule. 

This withdrawal is in some ways a poisoned gift, 
however, for Gaza is a stronghold of Hamas and other 
fundamentalist groups that the more secular Palestin- 
ian leadership will find hard to control. Gaza will 
remain an empty gesture if serious steps to evacuate 
the West Bank and East Jerusalem do not follow soon. 

But it is these very steps that Israeli Prime Minister 
Ariel Sharon has foresworn. According to Dror Etkes of 
the Israeli group Peace Now, "International opinion 
demands a Palestinian state. His stance is one of 
appearing to respond to this demand while at the same 
time emptying this state of its substance" (Le Monde, 
8/12/05). This is shown in the fact that, while 8,500 set- 
tlers have now left Gaza, in the past year 12,000 new 
settlers have poured into the West Bank. There, and in 
East Jerusalem, is where the true question of a Pales- 
tinian state will be decided. 

Surprise German vote 

Germany’s elections shocked those who had expect- 
ed a clear victory for the candidate of the conservative 
Christian Democratic Union (CDU), Angela Merkel, 
whom The New York Times characterized as "a genuine 
Anglo-American free-market figure" (9/18/05). In the 
end, Merkel’s CDU received only 35% of the vote, a sin- 
gle percentage point higher than Gerhard Schroder’s 
governing Social Democrats (SPD). More to the point, 
Merkel and her neo-liberal Free Democrat allies fell 
short of a parliamentary majority. 

With the German economy plagued by an unemploy- 
ment rate of 11.5% and an economic growth rate of 1%, 
it was Merkel’s election to lose. But doubts about her 
"free market" policies, with her chief economic advisor 
advocating a flat tax, undermined her support among 
working people. This happened even though Volkswa- 
gen sought to hurt Schroder by announcing 10,000 
more layoffs a week before the election. 

Schroder deftly played on fears that Merkel would 
dismantle the welfare state. He also pledged not to 
support a U.S. attack on Iran, in this way calling atten- 
tion to Merkel’s failure to denounce the militaristic 
policies of the Bush administration. 

Schroder’s compromises with capital and his own 
whittling away of the welfare state had led to the birth 
earlier this year of the Left Party, formed by leftists 
exiting the SPD and the Party of Democratic Socialism 
(PDS), the former Communist Party of East Germany. 
This party, which strongly backed German workers’ 
rights, but took some demagogic stands on immigrant 
labor, scored nearly 9%. Schroder’s coalition partners, 
the Greens, received 8% of the vote. This meant that 
leftist parties actually won a majority, but Schroder 
refuses to consider an alliance with the Left Party. 
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Iraq's reactionary draft constitution 


Kurdish parties. Pressured by the U.S. to come up with 
a draft without further delay, a deal mediated by U.S. 
Ambassador Zalmay Khalizad includes retrogressive 
measures on religion and law, and especially on 
women’s rights. This came as a bitter pill to those who 
assumed the U.S. would support secular democracy. 

While the draft constitution would not install an 
Iranian-style "rule of the clerics," Islam would become 
"a principal source of legislation,” with clerics empow- 
ered to veto legislation they judged to be in conflict 
with Islam. Clerics would also have vast power over 
gender and family law. 

These provisions have led to protests by Iraqi 



Women’s protest inJraq against draft constitution. 


women’s groups and secular parties, but their voices 
have been brushed aside by the larger political forces. 
More shockingly, their voices have been ignored, not 
only by the mainstream liberal media, but also- by 
much leftist and progressive media in the U.S. and 
internationally. (A notable exception is the writings of 
gay journalist Doug Ireland’s articles for ZNet.) 

The Kurdish parties accepted this rotten compro- 
mise because the draft would also grant Iraqi Kurdis- 
tan near-total autonomy. Autonomy would also be 
given to predominantly Shiite Arab southern Iraq, 
where clerics already exercise much de facto power. 
These two regions include most of Iraq’s oil deposits. 

It is this in particular that has enraged even those 
Sunni Arab parties that had participated in the consti- 
tutional negotiations. For the Sunni Arabs, the base of 
the former Ba'athist regime but only about 20% of the 

Death of John Garang 

We mourn the death of John Garang, founder of the 
Sudan People’s Liberation Movement (SPLM), which 
fought for two decades against the genocidal Islamist 
regime, led in recent years by General Omar al-Bashir. 
Before Garang’s accidental death in a plane crash in 
August, the SPLM had won a measure of autonomy for 
southern Sudan, where two million African people 
have died from war, famine, and disease during repeat- 
ed military assaults from northern forces seeking to 
impose Islamic Shari'a law on a region where most 
people adhere to forms of Christianity or indigenous 
African religions. Garang’s successor, Salva Kiir, will 
be no pushover for the northern generals, since he has 
been even more suspicious of their intentions. 

The greatest tragedy facing Sudan today is not 
Garang’s death, however, but the situation in the west- 
ern Darfur region, where Muslim but non-Arab African 
peoples have come under attack by government-backed 
janjaweed militia forces. Some 180,000 people have 
died and a million have been driven from their homes. 
According to a July report by UN Commissioner for 
Human Rights Louis Arbour, "Rape and gang rape con- 
tinue to be perpetrated by armed elements in Darfur, 
some of whom are members of law enforcement agen- 
cies and the armed forces." This situation recalls the 
worst days of the Bosnian war. 


population, are concentrated in central Iraq, 

On Sept. 14, in a stark reminder of the continuing 
strength of the Sunni Arab-backed armed resistance, 
Abu Musab A1 Zarqawi’s A1 Qaeda of Mesopotamia 
claimed responsibility for a series of suicide bombings 
that killed over 150 people in a single day in Baghdad. 
In one attack, which killed over 100 people, a minivan 
exploded after its driver lured Shiite day laborers to 
approach by offering them work. Timed to coincide 
with the opening of the UN General Assembly, the 
death toll was the largest for a single day in Baghdad 
since the U.S. invasion of 2003. 

In this and other attacks — and in inflammatory 
statements by Zarqawi calling for "full-scale war with- 
out mercy" on Iraqi Shiites — the armed resistance has 
tried to touch off an ethno-religious war, hoping to pro- 
voke the Shiite Arab majority to launch wholesale 
attacks on Sunni Arab civilians. So far, this has not 
transpired, but it remains a possibility, one that could 
result in the Lebanonization of Iraq. 

Brazil's political crisis 

In the past several months Brazil's President Lula 
and his Workers Party (PT) have been plunged into the 
worst crisis of the party's 25-year history. In June the 
congressman Roberto Jefferson revealed details of a 
scheme in which the PT has been paying legislators 
about $12,000 a month for their votes on key legisla- 
tion, apparently since 2003. A related scandal involves 
the disclosure of the PT's illegal campaign financing. 

Two days after the vote-for-cash scandal (called the 
mensaloo ) was revealed, Jose Dirceu, Lula's chief of 
staff and the main leader of the majority faction in the 
PT (the Campo Mayoritario) that steered the party 
away from its working class roots, resigned. Jefferson 
accused him (with specific details) of being the main 
architect of the scheme. The president of the PT, Jose 
Genoino, also quit in July after he and his brother (also 
a politician) were caught trying to board an airplane 
with about $200,000 stuffed in their underwear. 

The congressional inquiries in the scandals, which 
the PT is also accused of having tried to obstruct, are 
ongoing. Lula himself has not been directly implicated, 
though it is clear that the future of his party is in 
doubt, as is his re-election next year. The crisis has 
been a huge blow to leftists throughout Latin America 
(and beyond) who had high hopes for Brazil's first 
working class president. The trend of Latin America's 
radical workers and ex-guerrilla fighters from the '60s 
and 70s coming to power after scuttling their hatred of 
capitalism has clearly hit a major roadblock. 

The bigger trajedy however is that the response so 
far from the critics of the Campo Mayoritario (CM) has 
been very weak. In late June a two-page "letter to the 
Brazilian people,” signed by some 40 left organizations, 
including the Landless Workers Movement, claimed 
that the crisis was initiated by the "elites" in order to 
destabilize the government, even though the specifics 
of the scandals have now made clear to all that the 
country's traditional elites are mostly indistinguish- 
able from the PTs. Much of the movement in Brazil has 
put its faith into fighting for this government, so that 
now there's not much of a "movement" out there that 
could induce Lula to return to his roots. 

There might be a resurgence of opposition within the 
PT, but the efforts of the CM to suppress leftists with- 
in the party within the past several years (including 
purges) have been so successful that one has to be 
skeptical of the possibility. Another possibility is that 
the new Socialism and Freedom Party, formed in 2004 
by legislators booted from the PT for their constant 
criticisms of Lula's economic policy, will benefit and 
may even put up a viable fight for the presidency. 

— Mitch Weerth 


===== — NEWS AND LETTERS COMMITTEES ===== 

Who We Are And What We Stand For 


News and Letters Committees is an 
organization of Marxist-Humanists 
that since its birth has stood for the 
abolition of capitalism, both in its pri- 
vate property form as in the U.S., and 
its state property form, as it has his- 
torically appeared in state-capitalist 
regimes calling themselves Communist 
as in Russia and China. We stand for 
the development of new human rela- 
tions, what Marx first called a new 
Humanism. 

News & Letters was founded in 
1955, the year of the Detroit wildcat 
strikes against Automation and the 
Montgomery Bus Boycott against seg- 
regation — activities which signaled a 
new movement from practice that was 
itself a form of theory. News & Let- 
ters was created so that the voices of 
revolt from below could be heard 
unseparated from the articulation of a 
philosophy of liberation. 

Raya Dunayevskaya (1910-1987), 
founder of the body of ideas of Mandst- 
Humaniam, became Chairwoman of the 


National Editorial Board and National 
Chairwoman of the Committees from 
its founding to 1987. Charles Denby 
(1907-83), a Black production worker, 
author of Indignant Heart: A Black 
Worker’s Journal, became editor of 
the paper from 1955 to 1983. 
Dunayevskaya’s works, Marxism and 
Freedom, from 1776 until Today 
(1958), Philosophy and Revolution: 
From Hegel to Sartre and from 
Marx to Mao (1973), and Rosa Lux- 
emburg, Women’s Liberation, and 
Marx’s Philosophy of Revolution 
(1982) spell out the philosophic ground 
of Marx’s Humanism internationally, as 
American Civilization on Trial con- 
cretizes it on the American scene and 
shows the two-way road between the 
U.S. and Africa. 

This body of ideas challenges all 
those desiring freedom to transcend the 
limitations of post-Marx Marxism, 
beginning with Engels. In- light of the 
crises of our nuclearly armed world, it 
becomes imperative not only to reject 


what is, but to reveal and further 
develop the revolutionary Humanist 
future inherent in the present. The 
new visions of the future whiich 
Dunayevskaya left us in her work from 
the 1940s to the 1980s are rooted in her 
discovery of Marx’s Marxism in its orig- 
inal form as a new Humanism and in 
her re-creation of that philosophy for 
our age as Marxist-Humanism. This is 
recorded in the documents on microfilm 
and open to all under the title The 
Raya Dunayevskaya Collection — 
Marxist-Humanism: A Half-Century 
of Its World Development. 

Dunayevskaya’s philosophic compre- 
hension of her creation and develop- 
ment of Marxist-Humanism, especially 
as expressed in her 1980s writings, 
presents the vantage point for re-creat- 
ing her ideas anew. Seeking to grasp 
that vantage point for ourselves and 
make it available to all who struggle 
for freedom, we have published 
Dunayevskaya’s original 1953 philo- 
sophic breakthrough and her final 1S87 


Presentation on the Dialectics of Orga- 
nization and Philosophy in The Philo- 
sophic Moment of Marxist-Human- 
ism (1989), and donated new supple- 
mentary volumes to The Raya 
Dunayevskaya Collection. News and 
Letters Committees aims at developing 
and concretizing this body of ideas for 
our time. 

In opposing this capitalistic, racist, 
sexist, heterosexist, class-ridden soci- 
ety, we have organized ourselves into a 
committee form of organization rather 
than any elitist party “to lead.” We par- 
ticipate in all class and freedom strug- 
gles, nationally and internationally. As 
our Constitution states: “It is our 
aim... to promote the firmest unity 
among workers. Blacks and other 
minorities, women, youth and those 
intellectuals who have broken with the 
ruling bureaucracy of both capital and 
labor.” We do not separate mass activi- 
ties from the activity of thinking. Send 
for a copy of the Constitution of News 
and Letters Committees. 





Human power is its own end" — Karl Marx 
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Targeting Blacks as 
domestic terrorists 

by Georgiana Williams 

We have to talk about police abuse in Los Angeles. 
Devon Brown was a 13-year-old African American who 
took a joy ride in a car. The police were chasing him. 
They riddled his body with bullets. Since then, they put 
80 bullets in the car of a young man in Compton, but 
none of them hit him. Another brother in Compton had 
a police chase, and they beat him like they did Rodney 
King — and that brother is in jail. None of these police 
has been taken off the police force. 

There are about 300 women in LA whose sons have 
been killed by drive-by shootings. They have organized 
and meet every Tuesday. It’s a good group, they’re 
doing a lot of good work against police abuse. But the 
reason I didn’t join is because the Nation of Islam is a 
big part of this group, and I don’t trust them. I went 
over there two or three times to see what’s going on, 
but I’m not going back. 

I want to speak out about the domestic terrorist law 
they have in L.A. They refer to all our Black brothers 
as gangbangers. They have a new law now. If your son 
is considered in the gang, and he’s arrested, they’re 
going to charge him with domestic terrorism. They 
treat the domestic terrorists the way they treat all the 
brothers that they picked up after September 11 and 
have down in Cuba in a camp. They plan to put all 
these people in a camp and they’re never going to be 
released. 

We all have to get involved with this domestic ter- 
rorism issue, because what they do in LA, it looks like 
everybody else, follows. We cannot let them put our 
young brothers in camps just because they call them 
gangbangers. 

Continued on page 3 
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Legacy of Rosa Parks 

by John Alan 

There is a need to rescue Rosa Parks from the polit- 
ical attempt of President Bush and other leaders to 
separate her greatness from the dialectics of the ongo- 
ing struggles of African Americans for freedom in this 
nation. Rosa Parks died as we commemorate the 50th 
anniversary of the historic Montgomery, Alabama Bus 
Boycott against segregation in public transportation, 
which was sparked by her act of defiance of refusing to 
give up her seat on a bus to a white man. Such is the 
power of what Rosa Parks represented that Bush sent 
an army officer to bring her body from Detroit to the 
Rotunda in the National Capitol. 

This is also the 50th anniversary of News- & Letters. 
The Montgomery Bus Boycott is so fundamental to the 
beginnings of News and Letters Committees that it 
has been named from the start in our " Who We Are and 
What We Stand For" statement, alongside the Detroit 
wildcat strikes against automation, as signaling a new 
movement from practice that is itself a form of theory 
(see page 12). 

In February 1956, we ran a front-page story "Mont- 
gomery Negroes Show the Way," before news of the 
event was widely known. The original editor of News & 
Letters, Charles Denby, was a Black worker bom in 
Alabama who throughout his life kept a close relation- 
ship with the movement in his home state. 

I met Rosa Parks at one of our early meetings in 
Detroit where Denby worked with her along with other 
African Americans from Alabama. The very first chap- 
ter of Part Two of Denby’s remarkable life story, Indig- 
nant Heart: A Black Worker’s Journal, is titled "Visit- 

Continued on page 8 
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Mass opposition grows 
as Iraq occupation festers 


Mass protest in Buenos Aires in November against Bush's visit to Argentina. 


by Kevin Michaels 

While the narrow approval of the draft Iraqi consti- 
tution in the Oct. 15 referendum may have been a vic- 
tory for the Bush administration, the U.S. continues to 
walk a knife’s edge in Iraq. On one side is the prospect 
of the explosion of a fully fledged sectarian civil war 
with severe regional implications. On the other side is 
the drastic erosion of domestic political support for the 
administration’s undertaking in Iraq from both the 
American people and from powerful figures within the 
Republican Party itself. The two realities threaten to 
undermine the ability of Bush and Cheney to freely 
carry out their- agenda. 

The passing of the 2,000 mark in the number of U.S. 
military fatalities in Iraq, with 15,000 wounded, cou- 
pled with the long-awaited federal indictment of an 
influential Bush administration official in the Valerie 
Plame leak case, has prompted many Americans to 
thoroughly question the reasons for and the conduct of 
the invasion and occupation of Iraq. 

While the long-term outcome of the Bush adminis- 
tration’s difficulties remains to be seen, the war in Iraq 
is certain to grind on, prolonging its cruel and devas- 
tating impact on the Iraqi people. 

The constitutional referendum vote had little simi- 
larity with the dramatic Jan. 30 election for the nation- 
al assembly. The turnout was much lower this time and 
there was little enthusiasm for the event shown from 


any quarter. Even the heavy lift- 
ing performed by the Kurdish 
nationalist leaders in shaping 
and endorsing the document 
failed to generate a large turnout 
of voters in the Kurdish region. 

NEW CONSTITUTION 

At the close of the period of 
vote counting the official 
announcement was that the con- 
stitution passed. There had been 
great anxiety among the parties 
making up Iraq’s government 
that the constitution might be 
rejected in three of Iraq’s 
provinces and thus not meet the 
legal criteria for success. 

Even though turnout was high 
among Sunni Iraqis who had 
boycotted the Jan. 30 elections 
and in large measure opposed 
the constitution, it was defeated only in Anbar and 
Salahaddin provinces, strongholds of the fierce Sunni 
insurgency. The voters there cast their ballots in 
protest at the federalist content of the constitution and 
not its conservative Islamic character. The Sunnis .are 
opposed to the very idea of Shi'a and Kurdish promi- 
nence in post-Saddam Iraq. 

Now the race is on among the Iraqi political parties 
to cement alliances for elections for the national 
assembly to take place in December. Widespread dis- 
satisfaction with the current government led by 
Ibrahim al-Jafari of the Shi'a fundamentalist Dawa 
party has fractured the deals made at the time of the 
January elections. 

The influential Shi'a religious leader Ayatollah al- 
Sistani is withholding any endorsement this time 
around and the Shi'a religious parties, which have 
fought among themselves but failed to deliver any ben- 
efits for those who voted for them, are hastening to 
retain their prominence in the next government. The 
Kurdish forces plan to run on their own this time. 

Two controversial secular figures — Iyad Alawi and 
Ahmed Chalabi — are seeking to once again refashion 
themselves to win the support of those who don’t wish 
to vote for any of the religious parties. Alawi — a former 
Ba'ath Party official turned democrat — has fashioned 
an assemblage of secular figures, including the Iraqi 

Continued on page 10 


A parent brings the Iraq war home 


ESCONDIDO, CAL — Proyecto Guerrero Azteca por la 
Paz (Guerrero Azteca Peace Project) works to raise con- 
sciousness in the youth that the best option to combat 
terrorism or injustice is not the army but to continue in 
school. When you tell students not to go into the army 
to get money for college, they say, "Okay, give me some- 
thing." Our website lists 100 organizations that give 
scholarships regardless of immigration status, and we 
are creating $500 scholarships for students who decide 
not to join (http://www.guerreroazteca.org/). 

Along with various groups in San Diego, we visit 
schools and give the students a flyer with information 
about their rights to opt out of having their personal 
information sent to the military and about the mili- 
tary’s ASVAB vocational test being given in schools. 

We speak out against the war and the occupation of 
Iraq. At the same time we participate in aid to the 
immigrant community against La Migra and the Min- 
utemen. The African-American community, like the 
immigrant community, are being sidelined from educa- 
tion, medical and other services. It’s the other war 
they’re in, besides the war in Iraq. 

The percentage of African Americans is very high in 
the Army and Marines, and very low in the Air Force. 
They afe enrolled in the areas with the greatest danger 
and lowest pay. The rich make the wars, and the chil- 
dren of: the working class fight and die in them. 

When my son Jesus, who was killed in Iraq, was 11 
or 12, we lived in Tijuana. I worked with the communi- 
ty in poor areas, and sometimes Jesus came with me. In 
one house we found a baby having convulsions. It died 
from eating cocaine because the father was trafficking 
drugs. Jesus wanted to join the police, attack the narco- 
traffickers, and keep children from abusing drugs. 

When he was 13, military recruiters at the mall in 
Chula Vista asked Jesus what he wanted to do when he 


grew up. He told them he would join the police depart- 
ment in Tijuana. The recruiter told him that was dan- 
gerous and it would be better to go to high school in the 
U.S. and join the military, and he would receive the best 
training in the world and combat narco-trafficking. He 
began calling Jesus every week, sending him souvenirs 
and presents. Whenever we went to Chula Vista, the 
recruiter was there. 

We lived in Mexico, but Jesus pushed me to let him 
go to high school in San Diego so he could join the mil- 
itary. In 1997 our family moved to San Diego. The 
recruiter promised that after one year of service Jesus 
could automatically go to the D.A. as a federal agent. 

I never supported violence or the military. I lived in 
Mexico City in 1968 and 1971, when the government 
and military killed students there. But the reason 
Jesus joined the Marines was, in my opinion, humani- 
tarian. He called himself Guerrero Azteca, which 
means Aztec warrior, because he believed in fighting 
army against army, not army against civilian popula- 
tion. Our group’s name is Guerrero Azteca Peace Pro- 
ject after him, and because to achieve peace, one has to 
fight, with different weapons: words, truth, heart, love. 

More women are involved in the military, more Lati- 
nas and young girls of color, for the same reason as 
boys: the system has closed opportunities for a good 
education. Recruiters say, "Don’t worry. Women don’t go 
to war. Your job is in the hospital, or the office." More 
than 25 women have died in Iraq and 95% of women in 
the military have been sexually harassed at least once. 

I consider this the historical moment in the U.S. to 
achieve a radical change. Since the Vietnam war, voic- 
es have never spoken out against the government as 
strongly as today. The Iraiq war, the bad economy and 
poverty in the U.S., are creating the conditions for peo- 
ple’s action, and we will act to make a change. 

— Fernando Suarez del Sola 
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Women as subjectivity: revolutionary force and reason 


by Terry Moon 

On the 20th anniversary of the publication of Raya 
Dunayevskaya's Women 's Liberation and the Dialec- 
tics of Revolution: Reaching for the Future (WLDR), we 
want to look at this 35-year collection of essays 
through the lens of what Dunayevskaya, the founder of 
Marxist-Humanism, called her original contribution to 
Marxism: "Absolute Idea as New Beginning." We do 
this as a revolutionary exploration of how her re-cre- 
ation of the dialectic, concentrating on women's strug- 
gle for freedom, shows a path out of today's stifling ret- 
rogression. 

Dunayevskaya gave no brief definition of Absolute 
Idea as New Beginning, writing: ’’It isn’t only that we 

Mukhtar Mai speaks 

NEW YORK — Mukhtar Mai, Pakistani national symbol 
and international symbol of women fighting rape and 
violence, spoke here in November. In 2002, this quiet, 
impoverished, religious woman who lives in a rural vil- 
lage, suffered a gang rape, ordered by the local tribal 
council to punish her family for a false charge against 
her brother. Instead of killing herself or moving away, 
she began a battle for justice, fighting the local tribal 
system, the "feudal" landowners, the police and the 
judicial systems, to get the rapists and the council 
prosecuted. 

She succeeded, but her case against the rapists is on 
appeal. Now she is battling the military government — 
President Masharraf at first refused to let her travel 
abroad denouncing her as an opportunist. 

Mukhtar told the audience at Cooper Union, many of 
them South Asians: "The 
support you’ve given me 
has helped me fight 
against oppression of the 
poor and women. Violence 
is committed by the big 
landlords, who have all 
the power and money. To 
change such conditions, all 
I have is your support. I 
want to end oppression 
through education. I want 
to provide protection for 
women. I have people- 
power with me. Truth will 
bring victory." In the last 
three years, no woman has 
been raped and the tribal council has not met. 

With compensation money, Mukhtar opened the first 
elementary schools in her village, Meerwala, one for 
girls and one for boys. They teach the children that 
women and poor people have rights. She hopes to open 
a crisis center and a hospital as her area has no med- 
ical facility for women. Her first concern is for victims 
of the earthquake, and she urged us and the U.S. gov- 
ernment to provide more relief. 

The main sponsor of the forum, Asian-American 
Network Against Abuse of Human Rights 
(www.4anaa.org), is working to change Pakistani law, 
eliminate tribal councils and other parallel court sys- 
tems, end "feudalism," enforce women’s rights, and 
support Mukhtar’s projects. Its president, Amna But- 
tar, likened Mukhtar to Rosa Parks: "neither woman 
knew that by making a choice, she would change her- 
story and become an icon for the world." 

— Anne Jaclard 



by Mary Jo Grey 


While yet another of President Bush's right-wing 
nominees for the Supreme Court, Samuel Alito, will 
not begin his confirmation hearings until after the first 
of the year, the pattern of his 15-year history of judicial 
opinions and rulings is clear. Along with having strong 
anti-choice views, Alito pushed the federal appeals 
court in Philadelphia in the worst kind of anti-human 
direction. He often sided with companies over employ- 
ees in discrimination cases, and supported rulings 
which threaten the enforcement of environmental 
laws. Ralph Neas, president of People for the American 
Way, warned that "He is a walking constitutional 
amendment who would undo precedents that protect 
fundamental rights and liberties that Americans think 
are theirs forever." Meanwhile, the Supreme Court is 
not waiting to look at laws affecting abortion rights. On 
Nov. 30, they will begin hearing arguments on a law- 
suit brought by Planned Parenthood attempting to pro- 
hibit enforcement of a New Hampshire law restricting 
young women’s access to abortion by requiring 
parental notification. Is this the beginning of the end? 

*** 

The Haiti Support Group is calling for action to pro- 
tect girls and women from an increased number of 
rapes by armed men, mainly in poor neighborhoods of 
Port-au-Prince, but also in other parts of the country. 
Haiti has the highest prevalence of HIV/AIDS outside 
of sub-Saharan Africa. The London-based organization 
expressed concern that armed groups are using sexual 
violence to punish communities and individuals who 
do not support their political ends. 


did this great thing by saying Absolute isn't absolute in 
the ordinary sense of the word — it's the unity of theo- 
ry and practice; Absolute isn’t absolute in the bour- 
geois sense of the word — it's the question of the unity 
of the material and the 
ideal. But who ever said 
Absolute was a new begin- 
ning? None but us. And if 
we don't understand that 
original contribution — that 
we have to begin with the 
totality — then we won't 
know what a new beginning 
is." * 

EXPRESSING TOTALITY 

How can WLDR express 
totality when confined to 
the subject of Women's Lib- 
eration? It isn't a question 
of covering all forces of rev- 
olution throughout history. 

Rather, as Dunayevskaya 
put it: "[E]very one of the 
historic periods recorded [in 
WLDR ] discloses the exis- 
tence of both a new revolu- 
tionary force and a new con- 
sciousness — Reason itself — 
no matter how different the 
situation or the country in 
which the events unravel, 
and no matter how hidden from history, past or in-the- 
making, it has remained" (p. 3). 

We see this re-created, from the rise of today's 
Women's Liberation Movement; going back to the 
wives of striking miners in 1949-50, to women's part in 
revolts worldwide such as Iran 1979 and Poland’s Sol- 
idarity movement. In each case Dunayevskaya made 
explicit the revolutionary force and reason residing in 
women's struggles for full humanness and freedom. 
Unseparated from that is how Marxist-Humanism met 
those movements, contributed to their development 
and was developed by them. In WLDR we see created 
the new relationship between theory and practice that 
she insisted was indispensable for revolution: "It was 
as if Hegel’s Absolute Method as simultaneously sub- 
jective-objective mediation had taken on flesh. Both in 


by Anne Jaclard 

Today, most women around the world are as poor 
and oppressed as at the start of the Women’s Libera- 
tion Movement nearly 40 years ago, in spite of the 
movement circling the globe. In this reactionary peri- 
od, women want to know whether it will ever be possi- 
ble to construct a society in which women are free; oth- 
erwise, there is no reason to continue struggling for it. 
That is why feminists urgently need to theorize how a 
non-capitalist, non-sexist alternative to this society 
could function, and how it might become reality. 

To that end, some of us have begun to reinvestigate 
the relationship between women’s liberation and the 
concept of social revolution. We begin by looking at the 
relationship of women to capitalism through the eyes 
of Marx’s greatest work, Capital. 

Capital reveals the true relations disguised by 
the capitalist mode of production, and the real 
possibility of creating its absolute opposite, 
based on the contradictions within current real- 
ity — workers’ revolts and capitalism’s inherent 
instability. So too do we want to show the possi- 
bility of women’s liberation that continues on to 
full individual and societal freedom, in contrast 
to past revolutions which ultimately left most 
women in drudgery. 

Capitalism is not just one aspect of our world. It is a 
system that fills and shapes every nook and cranny, 
driving to mold even personal aspects of life into its 
service. Very briefly: Capitalists do not care what use 
values they produce, but only the rate of profit they 
make. The system’s aim is self-expanding value; value 
expands by pumping labor out of workers. Capitalist 
production tends to increase the relative magnitude of 
means of production in relation to workers through the 
means of technological change, leading to the continu- 
ous lowering of "socially necessary labor time," the 
industry-wide average amount of time needed to pro- 
duce a commodity. 

VALUE DOMINATES All WORKERS 

As the exclusive determinant of a commodity’s 
value, socially necessary labor time is the very essence 
of the capitalist mode of production. Because any 
expenditure of labor that exceeds socially necessary 
labor time counts for nothing, capitalists are compelled 
to minimize production costs. In this way, socially 
necessary labor time controls production rela- 
tions, workplace conditions, women’s labor, and 
all the other faces of work in this society, which 
alienates us from our own mental and physical 
capacities. Today, a huge amount of value is pro- 
duced by women in sweatshops around the 
world. The lives and labor of women who do not 


life and in cognition, 'Subjectivity' — live men and 
women — tried shaping history via a totally new rela- 
tionship of practice to theory" (p. 6). 

Let’s look at how Dunayevskaya met the challenge 

given by sociologists and 
feminists who wanted her 
to speak on "The Grun- 
drisse [Marx's draft of 
Capital ] and Women's 
Liberation." She said that 
while "the Grundrisse 
had nothing to do with 
the 'Woman 

Question '....the method- 
ology is there" (p. 183). 
She delved into Marx's 
concretization of Hegel's 
statement that if he could 
put his philosophy in one 
sentence it would be that 
the truth is not just' sub- 
stance but Subject (p. 
184). Marx concretized 
Subject as the proletariat. 
Later, when looking at 
revolutionary China in 
the 1850s, she said, "we 
see Subject as [the] Ori- 
ent." Then she turns to 
"look at Subject in the 
history of women's libera- 
tion" (p. 185). Thus she 
grounds an expanded notion of Subject directly in 
Hegelian-Marxian philosophy and makes it explicit for 
our age. 

SUBJECTIVITY OF REVOLUTION 

Women as Subject is explored in terms of the indis- 
pensibility of the Black dimension. She showed that 
Black women as speakers and generals inspired white 
abolitionists and women's suffragists: "It was because 
of this Subject, this Black dimension, that the philo- 
sophic concept in the fight against slavery wasn't just 
that you would get rid of slavery, but that you would 
have entirely new human relations. The whole concept 
of absolute movement of becoming [Marx's expression 
from the Grundrisse ] was there" (p. 185). For our day 

continued on page 8 


work for wages, such as peasants, are also domi- 
nated by the value-oriented world system. 

Some ancient relations of oppression serve capital- 
ism well, so those relations, including sexism, have 
been transformed and incorporated into modern life. 
For example, sexism and racism help capitalism to pit 
workers against each other — "divide and conquer." 

If we do away with value production, socially neces- 
sary labor time will end, and we can change the nature 
of work to an entirely new, human basis. This will lay 
the material basis for women, men and children to 
work out new human relations and to construct an 
entirely new kind of society. 

SOCIAL RELATIONS 

Thus, capitalist production is not mere background 
for the profound misery of most of the human race. It 
is not only the process of production and reproduction 
of things, but the process of production and reproduc- 
tion of that misery, and the process of production and 
reproduction of social relations. Marx discusses this in 
many writings, including Capital and The German Ide- 
ology. 

"Be [her] payment high or low, the worker’s lot must 
grow worse," writes Marx in Capital^ ol. I. He is refer- 
ring not only to wage workers, but to the whole family. 
The passage that reaches this conclusion talks about 
an alienated work process, beginning with the alien- 
ation of mental from manual labor and extending into 
all aspects of work — and tainting all human relations 
outside of work as well. 

So it is wrong to posit an opposition between 
women’s issues and workers’ issues. Counterpos- 
ing the "mode of production" to "women’s oppres- 
sion," as if they exist within separate realms, 
compounds many so-called Marxists’ and femi- 
nists’ failure to understand the totalizing effects 
of capital. Conditions on the shop floor and in the 
home flow out of the mode of production and it cannot 
be otherwise. Unfortunately we are saddled with a vul- 
gar materialist legacy and an anti-Marxist feminist 
legacy, both of which perpetuate just such a false oppo- 
sition. 

The fact that capitalism is the system within which 
sexistjn is perpetuated today does not mean that there 
is a piirely economic solution to sexism, any more than 
sexistn and economics are separable now. In subse- 
quent essays, we will explore why changing the mode 
of production is necessary, but not sufficient, to estab- 
lish socialism and women’s liberation. A women’s liber- 
ation; movement is essential before, during and after 
revolution. Further examination of Marx and Duna- 
yevskaya’s philosophy will lay the ground for develop- 
ing tfcese concepts. 
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What is the relationship between women’s 
liberation and social revolution? 
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Workers pick up tab for GM and Delphi bailouts 


DETKOrr-In a rare mid-contract negotiating deal, 
United Auto Workers (UAW) union leaders agreed to 
health care concessions amounting to billions of dollars 
of worker benefits to GM. Hardest hit are retirees, who 
will pay monthly premiums, annual deductibles and 
increased prescription costs. Workers will have future 
wage and cost-of-living increases diverted into a fupd 
to pay health care costs. 

GM now has about 500,000 retirees, their 
spouses and dependents, and 106,000 work- 
ers. In 1965, when it had 409,000 workers, 

58,000 received retirement benefits. The 
company is planning to both close more 
plants and lay off 25,000 more workers in 
the next year. 

Since profits can only come from the 
unpaid labor of workers, this huge 
slash in the workforce results in an 
uncontrollable decline in the rate of 
profit, despite the fact that worker pro- 
ductivity has increased at least 100% in 
the last decade through automation 
and speedup. There is no doubt that 
these worsening conditions on the pro- 
duction line have taken their toll on 
the health of the workers, which also 
increases health care costs to the com- 
pany. 

Retirees now pay nothing in monthly 
costs, deductibles, co-insurance or emer- 
gency room services. The proposed changes 
will have them pay a $10 monthly fee, $150 
deductible, $100 co-insurance, all roughly 
doubled for family coverage, and $50 for 
emergency room service and increases on some pre- 
scriptions. 

Workers will have the same increases in prescription 
costs as retirees, but will not have any of the other 
charges. However, they will have future wage increas- 
es of 83 cents per hour deferred in September of 2006, 
as well as cost-of-living increases of 17 cents per hour 
over three quarters of next year, plus an additional 
COLA deferral of two cents per hour near the end 
of next year. 

These concessions still have to be ratified by a vote, 
but since the heaviest blow will fall on the retirees who 
can’t vote, it is expected that they will go into effect. 

The last time that mid-contract concessions were 
negotiated was in the 1980s, when then UAW President 
Douglas Fraser negotiated away benefits that Chrysler 
workers had fought for decades to win — all in the name 
of saving Chrysler from bankruptcy. Chrysler workers 
still haven’t recovered all they lost, and never will. 

Today, it is UAW President Ron Gettlefinger 
who is giving away the workers’ benefits that 
they have fought for so long, and who is no more 
than a lackey for the auto corporations. The 
UAW bureaucracy long ago adopted the corpora- 
tions’ motto that "We’re all in the same boat," and 
has worked cooperatively with them. 

When the auto corporations were making billions of 
dollars in profits, the UAW did not make any mid-con- 
tract demands on them. Ford and Chrysler, not sur- 
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Continued from page 1 

I call them dysfunctional sisters and brothers. The 
reason I call them dysfunctional is because they don’t 
have jobs. There’s nothing in L.A. for young people. 
They want young people to work for $5.35 an hour. You 
cannot pay rent if you work for $5.35 an hour. 

Did these kids bring the drugs into LA? They need 
to start in Washington and get rid of the people who 
are bringing in the drugs, because I don’t know any 
African American with a cargo plane or a cargo ship to 
bring the drugs into South Central. 

Some of the brothers found out they can make 
money on drugs, and they’re making money. And 
they’re now deciding this is wrong. But if they stop 
bringing the drugs in, the brothers won’t be able to sell 
them and the users won’t be able to take them. 

They have another law that says if your son is 
picked up and you’re on welfare, they’re going to 
charge you a large amount of money. It's just awful. I 
went back to the old neighborhood because they called 
my sons gangbangers. I’m no longer over there. 

What happened in New Orleans is someting I could 
understand from LA. I have family in Mississippi and 
I have family in New Orleans. I received calls after 
Hurricane Katrina and heard about what was going on 
in New Orleans before they put it on the air. It was 
nothing but racism. 

I received a call from a man who’s been coming to 
New Orleans since in the 1960s. He said, "Where did 
all the white people go? How did all the white people 
get out? Nothing left but the Black people?" 

I received a call from a family that made it out of 
New Orleans to Texas. They didn’t want to stay in the 
Superdome because all you smelled was death. They 
had dead people in there, people dying, she said. No 
place to lay down, so somebody told them to go to Gar- 
land, Texas. And they went to Garland. They said they 
were told to go to the Red Cross, and the Red Cross told 
them to go back to the Astrodome in Houston. So they 
told me to make sure nobody gives any money to the 
Red Cross because it is not going to help you. 


prisingly, are now demanding the same concessions 
from the UAW that GM has won. The auto companies 
don’t want to break the union. They know without the 
union the companies would be facing the rebellious 
fury of rank-and-file workers. 

The hard fact is that no concessions can save GM — 
nor any other company. The crisis in production con- 


tinues, and despite great increases in worker produc- 
tivity through automation and other technological 
changes, the problems keep escalating. The class strug- 
gle is increasing and growing more fierce. 

—Andy Phillips 


FUNT, MICH. — The Delphi Corporation filed a large 
number of Chapter 11 petitions for its U.S. operations 
in the United States Bankruptcy Court in New York 
City shortly before the effective of a tougher bankrupt- 
cy law on Oct. 17. The non-U.S. operations of Delphi are 
not affected, but it allows them to continue to operate 
while arranging to make payments to creditors. 

The bankruptcy judge will have the power to void 
collective bargaining agreements. Delphi wants to 
slash hourly rates from approximately $27 per hour to 
approximately $10-12 per hour, eliminate a jobs bank 

Domestic workers 
meet to end abuses 

HEW YORK — On Oct. 8, 12 women testified at a 
"Domestic Workers Human Rights Tribunal" to horror 
stories of abuse. The women, mostly immigrants, were 
forced to enter domestic work to feed their families. All 
were paid very little and less than they had been 
promised. All were overworked — not only 18-hour days 
but some perpetually on call. All lacked any benefits, 
and many were physically or mentally mistreated. 

A woman from the Philippines described an employ- 
er who would not allow her to use the family’s plates 
and utensils and made her scrub the floor on her hands 
and knees. An Indian woman was brought to the U,S. 
by a "boss." The employer paid the boss $1,200 a 
month, the boss sent her parents $200 a month, and 
she received nothing. After the employer hit her, neigh- 
bors helped her go to the police. 

A Zambian woman who worked from 6:00 am to mid- 
night, seven days a week, was paid $250 a month, slept 
on the living room floor, and was not allowed to talk to 
anyone. "Animals are treated better," she said. "We 
cannot let our children and grandchildren experience 
this. We must get the dignity, respect and justice we 
deserve." 

The "tribunal" decided that the state should 
pass a 'Domestic Workers Bill of Rights," extend- 
ing greater labor law coverage to domestic work- 
ers. Other professionals talked about the need 
for the federal government and the UN to 
address the issue. 

The problem with relying upon changes in law is 
that there needs to be the will and money to enforce it. 
There is little government enforcement of existing 
labor laws and no reason to believe capitalism will per- 
mit effective reforms. This problem was not addressed. 

One of the "judges" at the "tribunal" was Ida La 
Blanc from the Union of Domestic Workers of Trinidad 
and Tobago. "We are making trouble and we are mak- 
ing history," she proclaimed. 

Her union has gotten more rights on paper 
than the proposed "bill of rights" for New York 
would provide. "What we really want is recogni- 
tion of domestics as workers," she said. "Our 
demands are due to us as women." Her proposal 
that women all over the world stop working — 
"that will stop society" — was met with cheers. 

The good news at the event was that many domestic 
workers are organizing into self-help groups, coopera- 
tives and unions, and the movement is international. 
Their spirit was manifested by the 200 or so women in 
attendance, who ended the event by chanting "Free, 
free, domestic workers/ End, end, slavery." 

— Participant 


that guarantees pay and benefits for laid off workers, a 
reduction in health care and pension benefits, and the 
right to close, sell or consolidate the majority of Del- 
phi’s UAW-organized factories over the next three 
years. 

To twist the knife more effectively, Delphi 
announced that it wanted to increase the sever- 
ance packages for 21 top executives as 
an incentive to keep these executives 
who have done a "heck of a job" (as 
George Bush would say) in managing 
Delphi. 

Delphi Corporation is an automobile 
parts manufacturer that was formed from 
GM components in 1999 as a "spin off." GM 
agreed to continue to buy parts from Delphi 
for at least five years and to underwrite 
some of Delphi’s pension and benefit costs. 
Delphi has acknowledged irregular account- 
ing practices dating back to its origin that 
have overstated its income. In at least one 
instance, Delphi treated a $20 million loan 
from another GM spinoff, EDS, as income. 

Delphi has 33,000 unionized workers in 
the U.S. and 185,000 workers worldwide. 
The great majority of its plants are already 
outside the U. S. Delphi claims that unless it 
0 slashes wages and benefits drastically, it 
g cannot compete with auto parts manufac- 
! tured in Mexico, South America and Asia. 
Bankruptcy of corporations is noth- 
ing new. Railroads in the 19th century 
commonly went through bankruptcy 
and reorganization many times over. 
What is new, however, is using bankruptcy to put 
the power of the state behind wage slashing. 

The airline and steel industries have already had 
similar experiences with bankruptcy. The current CEO 
of Delphi, Robert S. Miller, took another auto supplier, 
Federal Mogul Corporation, into bankruptcy. While 
bankruptcy does not prohibit the UAW from calling a 
strike, the union has to in essence bargain with a 
bankruptcy judge who has the federal government 
backing him up. 

Globalization is not the cause of the declining fate of 
profit of corporations such as Delphi, it is the response 
to the declining rate of profit. There is no reason to 
think that $10 per hour is the last word in wage slash- 
ing. Auto workers have historically responded vigor- 
ously to much less drastic anti-worker actions than 
Delphi has just thrown at them, and they undoubtedly 
will do so now. 

— Dan B. 

Northwest mechanics 
refuse to cave in 

MEMPHIS, TERM.— You don’t see as many on the North- 
west Airlines mechanics picket line because strikers 
are getting other jobs. We’ve been out over two months 
(see Sept.-Oct. N&L). We didn’t have a choice to strike. 
Every time we’d meet the company’s demand, they 
asked for more. If we’d have kept going, we’d be paying 
them to work. 

Most mechanics that are now walking the 
picket line don’t want to go back anyway. I doubt 
I’d go back. The day we walked out, I felt a big 
pressure lifted off me. You’d walk in there and 
you’d just feel it in the air. But you come out here 
and walk with guys you’ve known for years and 
friends, and you get away from that mess. 

One person from maintenance control quit because 
he didn’t want to be around when something happens, 
like when a plane goes in the ground. I think it’s only 
a matter of time. 

The other day the scab mechanics had a write-up 
that was a no-go item. The mechanic wanted to change 
the write-up to an info-only, but the captain wouldn’t 
do it. That’s what we’re dealing with. I tell everybody 
not to fly Northwest. 

They’re supposed to cut quite a few jobs from flight 
attendants and pilots, but the LAM (International 
Association of Machinists) is burying its head in the 
sand. They represent the ticket counter people and bag 
handlers,- they’re going to be gone — the station here in 
Memphis is supposed to become all part-time. 

The IAM thinks they’re going to get an 18% cut. It’s 
going to be a lot more than that. If everybody had gone 
together, we’d have all been back to work. That’s why 
we got out of the IAM, because they have no leader- 
ship. The old IAM was a good union. It’s nothing now. 

Ten years ago when we took a pay cut we had 
to buy NWA stock; I believe it was at $39 or so a 
share. For 10 years, they promised us we’d get it 
back at what we paid for it. Three days before we 
were supposed to get it back they found some 
loophole in the state of Delaware that says they 
don’t have to give it back to us. All they do is lie 
to us. Most people are tired of it. I’m sure with 
the Bush administration we’re going to lose any 
pensions, too. 

This isn’t just about unions, either. It’s about every 
blue-collar job in the country, whether you’re union or 
not. The government’s going after them. It’s the world 
economy that they want. 

— Striking mechanic 
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EDITORS NOTE 

A crucial issue in radical theory remains how to 
eliminate capitalist value production. The following 
article, written in 1945, represented an historic inter- 
vention into that debate. In 1943 an article in the 
Russian journal Under the Banner of Marxism 
declared that the law of value — which Marx had 
alway said defines capitalism — operates under 
"socialism."" Dunayevskaya translated the essay and 
published a critique of it in the American Economic 
Review (AER) of September 1944, entitled ”A New 
Revision of Marxian Economics." It's was reprinted 
in the April 2004 N&L. Her critique drew responses 
from the radical economists Paul Baran (AER, 
December 1944) and Oscar Lange and Leo Rogin 
(AER, March 1945). Her rejoinder, published in the 
September 1945 issue of the AER, is reprinted here 
for the first time. All page numbers are to the origi- 
nal articles in the AER. The footnotes are abbreviat- 
ed. The original can be found in The Raya Dunayev- 
skaya Collection, 213-217. 

P rofessors Oscar Lange and Leo Rogin and Mr. Paul 
A. Baran have challenged my contention that the 
recent Soviet article from Under the Banner of 
Marxism marks a radical departure from orthodox 
Marxism. Although these economists apparently agree 
that the article is not a revision, but a reaffirmation, of 
Marxism, they, nevertheless, reach different, even 
directly contradictory, conclusions on the principal 
point of theory in the Soviet statement, namely, that 
the law of value operates under "socialism." 

Lange affirms positively that Marx "held the view 
that the theory of value applies to a socialist economy" 
(p. 128). Baran states categorically that the law of 
value is a "principle ruling the working of a capitalis- 
tic society" and that the only consequence of trying to 
apply that notion to socialism "is to deprive the ‘law of 
value’ of all its meaning and significance" (p. 869). 
Rogin avoids any discussion of the concept of value. 
The confusion among these learned minds suggests the 
necessity of a restatement of the law of value in its 
Marxian sense. 

Lange arrives at the conclusion that the law of value 
operates in a socialist society through an erroneous 
construction of two quotations from Capital. In the 
first, from p. 90 of Vol. I, where Marx is describing "a 
community of free individuals," he carefully refrains 
from any use of the word "value." The quintessential 
point of that whole section on "The Fetishism of Com- 
modities" is to prove that "to stamp an object of utility 
as a value is just as much a social product as lan- 
guage" ;(1) it is the language of "bourgeois economy." 
Hence, when Marx "by way of a change" speaks of a 
society other than capitalist, he uses, not the word 
"value" but the expression "labor time." 

In the second quotation, from p. 992 of Vol. Ill, Marx 
uses the phrase "determination of value" (Wertbestim- 
mung ) in the general or descriptive sense meaning 
evaluation and not in the categoric sense of a theory 
or a law of value. Marx had nothing but contempt for 
those who, like A. Wagner, tried to lift the theory, of 
value out of its capitalistic context and transform it 
into a "universal theory of value." 

As I showed in my commentary (p. 561), he casti- 
gates "the presupposition that the theory of value, 
developed for the explanation of bourgeois society, has 
validity for the ‘socialist state of Marx.’" He reiterated 
time and again that "in the analysis of value I had in 
view bourgeois relations and not an application of this 
theory of value to a ‘socialist state.’"(2) In Anti-Dilhring 
Engels stated that in a socialist society: "People will be 
able to manage everything very simply without the 
intervention of the famous value.’"(3) 

In contrast to Marx and Engels, Lange not only 
asserts that the law of value applies to a socialist soci- 
ety but further stretches the meaning of "law of 
value"(4) by saying that in its "pure form” (p. 129). 
Marx considered it applicable "only under conditions of 
'simple commodity production.”' In reality, Marx criti- 
cized Adam Smith for just that assertion. Smith, he 
explains fell into that error because he had "abstracted 
[the law of value] from capitalistic production and pre- 
cisely because of this it appears as if it were invalid. "(5) 
Starting with the labor theory of value of 
Smith-Ricardo, he showed that the unequal exchange 
between the capitalist and the worker was not a "devi- 
ation" from the law, but its very basis. He transformed 
the classical labor theory of value into the theory of 
surplus value. Value, he wrote, was a social relation of 
production "specifically capitalistic. "(6) Marx’s theory 
of value is his theory of surplus value. 

Lange confuses the law of value with the formation 
of price through a misinterpretation of the Marxian 
thesis that the lower the stage of production the more 
do prices reflect values; the higher the stage of produc- 
tion the more do they deviate from value. He considers 
that if value and prices do not correspond, the law of 
value does not function in its "pure form" (p. 129). 
Marx, on the other hand, maintained that the devia- 
tion of price from value is not an aberration of the law 
of value but only of its manifestation; no matter how 
individual prices deviate from value, the sum of all 
prices, according to Marx, is equal to the sum of all val- 


The (aw of value in 

ues. The law of value remains dominant. 

Marx treated market phenomena only as manifesta- 
tions of the production relationship between capitalist 
and worker. The organic composition of individual cap- 
ital, as well as market competition, affects the division 
of profit among capitalists, but not the surplus value 
itself. Surplus value is a given magnitude arising only 
from the process of production. Marx insisted that the 
struggle among capitalists to effect what he called 
"capitalist communism” was of no concern to the work- 
er. He analyzed these market phenomena only in order 
to prove the oppressively dominant position of 
"self-expanding value, "(7) or the primacy of the pro- 
duction relationship. Lange is much too preoccupied 
with the formation of price. Marx did not write 4,000 
odd pages — the Theo- 
ries of Surplus Value 
Marx intended as part 
of Vol. Ill of Capital — 
as an essay in price 
analysis. Capital is an 
analysis of the capi- 
talist process of pro- 
duction, the capital- 
ist process of circula- 
tion and capitalist 
production "taken as a 
whole." It is an analy- 
sis of no other sys- 
tem. 

Lange, on the one 
hand, assumes that 
the USSR is a social- 
ist, that is, 
non-exploitative 
order, and, on the 
other hand, that the 
dominant economic 
law of capitalism operates there. By abstracting the 
exploitative content of the Marxian theory of value, 
Professor Lange has indeed deprived that theory "of all 
meaning and significance." 

Rogin’s central thesis is equally incorrect, although 
his error is more difficult to isolate because he com- 
pletely ignores the concept of value and considers only 
the distributive principle under socialism. Because I 
called attention to the traditional Marxist principle, 
"From each according to his ability, to each according to 
his need," Rogin intimates (p. 138) that I have fallen 
into the error of "vulgar socialism," which, as Marx has 
stated, considers "distribution as independent of pro- 
duction, thereby representing socialism as turning 
principally on distribution." However, my only purpose 
in referring to the slogan was to show the contradiction 
between the Soviet doctrine that socialism has been 
"irrevocably established" in the USSR, and the repudi- 
ation of that slogan for that country. 

Worse than that, the Soviet economists reject anoth- 
er Marxist formula — the payment of labor according to 
the "natural measure of labor": time — which was pos- 
tulated for a society "as it emerges from capitalist 
society," that is, one still tainted "with the hereditary 



diseases of the old society” (p. 138). For both these for- 
mulas the Soviet economists substitute the principle of 
"distribution according to labor." 

Professor Rogin apparently accepts the identity of 
the "natural measure of labor," time, with the new for- 
mula, which is explicitly based on the instrumentality 
of money, the price expression of value. Time and value, 
however, are not equivalents. To. Marx value is not a 
quantitative relationship but a qualitative relation- 
ship, that is, a class relationship. He asserted that the 
analysis of the contradiction between use-value and 
value in the labor of the worker, considered as a com- 
modity, is his original contribution to political economy, 
and the pivot around which political economy 
revolves.(8) According to Marx, it is the use-value of 

the specific commodi- 
ty, labor power, that 
creates surplus 
value. This is what 
the Soviet econo- 
mists have restored 
for Russia. This is 
not a "distributive" 
principle, nor is dis- 
tribution the specific 
concern of the Soviet 
economists. They 
know that where 
labor has created no 
new value, not even a 
"socialist society" can 
appropriate and dis- 
tribute. 

The new Soviet 
formula for distribu- 
tion is in reality a 
euphemism for the 
realities of produc- 
tion. Class relations(9) in Russia compel them to make 
"surplus labor" the main aim of production. The Soviet 
economists are only stating in theoretical language 
that economic reality which was given mathematical 
exactitude by Academician and Chairman of the State 
Planning Commission, N. Voznessensky, in his speech 
to the 18th All-Union Conference of the Russian Com- 
munist Party just before- the outbreak of the 
Russo-German war. "The plan for 1941," he said blunt- 
ly, "provides for a 12% increase in productivity of labor 
and a 6.5% increase in average wage per worker."(10) 
By assuming the existence of "socialism" in the USSR, 
and accepting at the same time the principle of "distri- 
bution according to labor," Rogin is, in reality, accepting 
the applicability of the law of value under "socialism." 

Here likewise Baran makes his error. He avers that 
the Soviet economists’ acceptance of the law of value 
under "socialism" is merely the result of a "terminolog- 
ical muddle surrounding the notion of 'law”' (p. 861). 
The Russians, however, are not muddleheads. They 
have deliberately accepted the validity of the law of 
value fbr the Soviet Union because in the economic cat- 

continued on page 11 



A new look at the Russian revision of 
Marx’s concept of 'directly social labor' 


by Andrew Kliman 

Why return to a more-than-60-year-old debate over 
whether the USSR was subject to the Marxian "law of 
value" and what that meant? Does the issue even 
matter now, given that the USSR and its satellites 
have been defunct for more than a decade? 

In its time, this was a very important debate. In 
1943, a leading Russian theoretical journal published 
an article, ostensibly about the "Teaching of Econom- 
ics in the Soviet Union." The next year, Raya Duna- 
yevskaya translated it, got it published in the Ameri- 
can Economic Review (AER), and commented upon it 
there. For her, the article’s key claim was that the law 
of value holds under socialism. All parties acknowl- 
edged that this claim revised prior Russian doctrine; 
Dunayevskaya argued that it also departed from the 
views of Marx and Engels. The Russians were revising 
their doctrine, she argued, in order to make it fit Russ- 
ian reality — a reality in which the law of value did 
indeed hold, a reality which was therefore (according 
to the concepts of Marx and Engels) not socialist but 
capitalist. 

Her comment impelled responses from leading pro- 
Stalinist intellectuals — Paul Baran, Oskar Lange, and 
Leo Rogin. These responses, and her rejoinder, also 
appeared in the AER. Baran, a Stanford professor, was 
Paul Sweezy’s sidekick at the Monthly Review. In his 
response to Dunayevskaya, Baran treated Sweezy’s 
then-recent book, The Theory of Capitalist Develop- 
ment, as the authoritative word on Marx, citing it 
three separate times in nine pages. Lange, a Universi- 
ty of Chicago professor, was already famous for sup- 
posedly having proved, in a debate with Friedrich 
Hayek, that a "socialist" (that is, centrally planned) 
economy could operate "efficiently." After the war, he 
served as Polish ambassador to the U.S., Polish dele- 
gate to the UN, and chairman of the Polish State Eco- 


nomic Council. Leo Rogin was a UC Berkeley profes- 
sor, a teacher of and a major influence upon J. K. Gal- 
braith. 

But again, why return to this debate now? Is it just 
a matter of reliving the past? 

It is true that "What is the class character of Stal- 
inist Russia?" is no longer a burning question. But 
underlying this question are other questions — "What 
is capitalism?," "What is socialism?" — that have 
become even more relevant, in the light of the emer- 
gence of new movements against global capital, and 
the renewed discussion of potential alternatives to 
capitalism. It is important not to let "Another World is 
Possible" remain a mere slogan. "Another world" 
needs to be theorized concretely in order to become a 
real possibility rather than an abstract one. 

In light of this project, certain aspects of the AER 
debate have assumed renewed importance. One such 
aspect is the meaning of Marx’s concept of "directly 
social labor" (ably discussed by Seth Weiss in the July- 
August N&L) and its relation to money, abstract labor, 
value, and commodity production. 

The Russian article acknowledged that two of the 
three contradictions of commodity-producing society 
that Marx identified continue to exist in "socialism." 
Products still have a dual character of use-values and 
values. Accordingly, labor is both concrete and 
abstract — use-value-producing labor and value-creat- 
ing labor. 

But what follows immediately from this second con- 
tradiction, in Marx’s presentation (in chapter 1 of Cap- 
ital, Vol. I) — a contradiction between private and 
social labor — no longer exists in socialism, according 
to the Russian article. "[T]his dual character of labor 
[concrete labor and abstract labor] is no longer linked 
with the contradiction between private and social 

continued on page 11 
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Russia's 1905 revolution has enduring legacy 


by Kevin Michaels 

T he Russia of 100 years ago was a society difficult to 
imagine today. It was an empire stretching from 
Poland in the west to Manchuria in the east and 
comprised of many oppressed nations in between. The 
empire was ruled by an absolute monarch. Tsar 
Nicholas II, who was not only a political leader, but as 
head of the Orthodox church, a religious one as well. 
His rule was based on a small class of aristocratic 
landowners and the military officers drawn from that 
class. 

Nicholas was strongly devoted to the three tradi- 
tional principles of Tsardom: autocratic rule, Orthodox 
Christianity and a belief in the superiority of the 
Slavic people. Although some of his predecessors 
had made efforts to reform the institutions of 
Russian society — the most thoroughgoing one 
being Alexander II’s liberation of the empire’s 
serfs from feudal bondage in 1861 — Nicholas was 
a conservative and a true believer in the sancti- 
ty of his office, an institution that had not fun- 
damentally changed since the time of Ivan the 
Terrible, Russia’s first ruler to assume the title 
Tsar. 

Although Russia in 1905 was predominantly 
an agrarian society with a rural population, cap- 
italism had begun a relentless penetration into 
the economy. Investors drawn by the prospects of 
extremely low wages had built large factories in 
St. Petersburg, at the time Russia’s imperial cap- 
ital, and a class of exploited workers drawn into 
the city from the countryside was steadily grow- 
ing. 

These workers were looked to by the Russian 
Marxists as the strongest social force in the bat- 
tle against the Tsar and his oppressive rule. The 
Marxists had emerged as the most vital tendency of 
Russia’s large and thriving revolutionary movement as 
populism declined from its traditional position as the 
country’s predominant radical trend. The populists — or 
Narodniki — were focused on the huge peasant class as 
Russia’s revolutionary force and employed terrorist 
tactics in their struggle. They even managed to assas- 
sinate the reforming Tsar Alexander II in 1881, an act 
which provoked a massive police effort of repression. 

Marx himself contributed to the debates within the 
nineteenth century revolutionary movement over the 
revolutionary potential of the peasant class. In the last 
decade of his life, Marx developed a profound interest 
in Russia. He studied the language and read deeply on 
economic and social questions concerning the vast 
country, taking a particular interest in the works of the 
revolutionary populist theorist Nikolai Chernyshevsky. 
Marx had long recognized the danger represented by 
the absolutist Tsarist government to the possibility of 
revolution in western Europe when the Russian army 
was used to put down the democratic revolution in 
Hungary in 1849 and had championed Polish freedom 
in the name of the International Working Men’s Asso- 
ciation. 

v In the course of his studies, Marx became increas- 
ingly convinced in the potential for a social revolution 
occurring in Russia itself. In correspondence with the 
exiled Russian revolutionary populist Vera Zasulitch 
and in one of his last published writings, the preface to 
the 1882 edition of the Communist Manifesto, he dis- 
cussed just such a possibility. One hundred years ago 
this year, the revolution in Russia Marx anticipated 
became a reality. 

A DRAMATIC YEAR OPENS 

In January of 1905, a priest of the Orthodox church 
named Father Gapon led a march of hungry and dis- 
satisfied peasants to the gates of Tsar Nicholas IPs 
Winter Palace in St. Petersburg. They intended to pre- 
sent the Tsar with a petition of grievances from the 
masses of the Russian people,- who were suffering from 
the oppression of the landlords in the countryside and 
the capitalists in the newly-built factories in the cities. 
The Tsar and his government were at the time on the 
verge of a serious defeat in the eastern reaches of the 
Empire at the hands of the rising military power of 


Japan. In no mood to open up discussion on Russia’s 
social question, the Tsar’s officers ordered troops to fire 
into the crowd and killed as many as a thousand. 

Word of the massacre spread quickly and the people 
of St. Petersburg revolted. After a long period of dor- 
mancy following the crushing of the Paris Commune in 
1871, revolution had returned to Europe. 

1905 unfolded as a succession of revolts and reac- 
tions. Strikes, the creation of councils of workers’ rep- 
resentatives, a mutiny among the sailors of the Black 
Sea naval fleet that was immortalized by the director 
Sergei Eisenstein in his film "Battleship Potemkin," 
and uprisings on the part of all the oppressed nations 
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Peasants at work in the countryside of old Russia. 


of the Tsarist empire were among the year’s events. 

One of the forms reaction took was a large number of 
murderous pogroms against the Jews of the Russian 
Empire. The massacres were stirred up by police 
agents and carried out by organized anti-semitic mobs 
called the Black Hundreds. A particularly large pogrom 
took place in Odessa in October. 

The revolution spread to the countryside as well, 
where the peasants — the majority of Russia’s popula- 
tion — lived and toiled in abysmally poor conditions. 
The American socialist William English Walling, who 
traveled to Russia with his partner Anna Strunsky in 
late 1905 to chronicle the revolution, described what 
took place all across rural Russia in his book Russia’s 
Message: 

Suddenly the latent class-hatred between the 
village and landlord broke out into a gigantic class 
war. The countryside from Poland to the Urals and 
from the Black Sea to the Baltic was lighted up 
within a few weeks by the fires of thousand of 
country mansions— in all some fifty million dol- 
lars of property was destroyed. Everywhere the 
movement was similar, since it was everywhere 
invited by a common situation and founded on the 
same peasant nature. 

Nicholas and his ministers, in addition to reacting 
with force in typical absolutist fashion, also realized 
that the severity of the threat confronting them gave 
them no choice but to yield some reforms. When the 
announcement of the creation of a strictly consultative 
representative body was rejected by the workers and 
peasants, Nicholas was forced to relent. The Tsar’s 
most liberal minister, Count Witte, convinced him of 
the necessity of letting elections for a representative 
body take place and in October, Nicholas released a 
statement granting basic, albeit strictly limited, liberal 
rights. 

The revolutionary year 1905 drew to a close with two 
events of enormous importance. In October, the St. 
Petersburg soviet of workers deputies carried out a 
massive general strike and in December, the Moscow 
soviet organized an armed uprising. The workers of the 
city built barricades and held off the Tsar’s Cossack 
troops for days before being ruthlessly put down. 
Although political and social unrest continued well 
into 1907 and inspired a kindred revolution in Persia, 
the Russian revolution had extinguished itself. 

IMPACT ON THEORETICIANS 

Much of the greatness of the events of the revolution 
of 1905 stems from their utter spontaneity. No one had 
anticipated the events, neither the agents of the Tsar’s 
secret police nor the leaders of Russia’s large and 
vibrant revolutionary movement. The meaning of those 
events, and their implications for the prospects of a 
successful revolution in Russia, were to occupy the 
work of three of the greatest Marxists of the Russian 
empire for years to come: Lenin, Luxemburg and Trot- 
sky. 

Lenin, from exile in Switzerland, hailed the revolu- 
tion and strove to clarify its immediate political impli- 
cations for Russian Marxists. In his article "The Two 
Tactics of Social Democracy,” he argued that it placed 
the slogan of "the democratic dictatorship of the peas- 
antry and the proletariat" as the program for revolu- 
tion. He-castigated the Mensheviks, with whom he had 
broken only three years before, for their insistence that 
only a bourgeois revolution was possible and that 
Marxists had to limit all of their actions to support for 
Russia’s liberals in carrying out a strictly limited agen- 
da of political change. 


Rosa Luxemburg, a leader of the Polish and German 
Marxists, drew on the experience of the strike waves of 
1905 to hurl the challenge westward at the reformism 
of the German Social Democratic Party. In her pam- 
phlet, The Mass Strike, the Political Party and the 
Trade Unions, she sought to criticize the entrenched 
eleetoralism of the German party with the revolution- 
ary potential of the general strike that had proven so 
powerful in Warsaw, St. Petersburg and along the 
Russian railways in 1905. 

It is with Trotsky’s name, however, that 1905 is most 
closely associated. He served as the president of the St. 
Petersburg soviet and helped to lead the October gen- 
eral strike. As a result of his activity, Trotsky 
was convicted by the Tsar’s courts and sen- 
tenced to exile in Siberia. Together with a now- 
obscure fellow Russian revolutionary named 
Parvus, Trotsky called his summation of 1905 
the theory of permanent revolution, meaning 
that the bourgeois democratic tasks of the revo- 
lution could be carried out only by the prole- 
tariat. The revolution would end in success only 
if it was permanent, that is, if it did not stop at 
democratic goals but continued into a fully- 
fledged socialist revolution led by the urban 
workers. 

Trotsky’s original and daring thesis was 
rejected by almost the entirety of the Marxist 
movement of the time. While it did not play a 
great role in his thinking again until his battles 
with Stalin over the direction of the develop- 
ment of Russian society in the 1920s, the theo- 
ry of Permanent Revolution elaborated in 1905 
earned him a place among the universally rec- 
ognized leaders of Russian Marxism. 

None of the three revolutionaries, however, 
despite their praise of the actions of the masses and 
their closeness to the events of the year, made a theo- 
retical category out of the phenomenon of the St. 
Petersburg soviet. This new form of organized working 
class activity, which was to play such a central role 
when it reappeared just over a decade later, was 
strangely peripheral to the conclusions drawn by the 
three. 

Historians may say that the 1905 Revolution was a 
failure, but the events of that year have a greatness 
that even the passage of 100 years cannot diminish. 
Though the 1917 revolution was an event on a higher 
historic scale, an air of tragedy hangs over it because of 
the eventual degeneration of the advances won that 
year. In contrast, 1905 has a sense of openness and pos- 
sibility, a sense that a new beginning had been under- 
taken after centuries of oppression and reaction. 

Lenin captured this aspect in a lecture on the events 
of 1905 he delivered in Switzerland in 1914, in which 
he said, "dormant Russia was transformed into a Rus- 
sia of a revolutionary proletariat and a revolutionary 
people," Russia was truly transformed that year and 
the struggles its people threw themselves into opened 
up a century of worldwide revolutionary change. 
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FRANCE: PART OF GLOBAL REVOLT 
OF THE DISPOSSESSED? 


The way the uprising in the Parisian 
banlieues spontaneously spread to 
dozens of cities throughout France and 
then to Belgium and Germany suggests 
that this is part of a continent-wide' ris- 
ing of youth against the empty promises 
of economic development and integra- 
tion. A match has been lit that may not 
easily go out. 

Student 

- Chicago 

* * * 

One thing that frustrates me in trying 
to understand what is going on in France 
is that no one tells us what the youth 
involved in the riots are saying. Everyone 
seems to have an analysis of what is hap- 
pening but no one seems to ask the youth 
why they are doing these things. 

Feminist 

Missouri 


As a recent 
immigrant to the 
U.S. who once lived 
in France, I can 
assure you that 
what many youth 
are feeling in Paris, 

Lyons and else- 
where is not so different from what 
African Americans here say about police 
abuse and insensitive government 
bureaucrats. This is about racism, not 
religion. 

Pakistani immigrant 
Illinois 

Jfc * * 

Lutte Ouvriere, one of the main leftist 
(Trotskyist) parties in France that often 
gets over 5% of the vote in national elec- 
tions, has pretty much written off the 
revolt in France as the work of a disorga- 
nized mob. They wrote in their newspa- 
per on Nov. 1: "Clearly, the principal vic- 
tims of this violence are the inhabitants 
of these suburbs... when the youth take 
on firemen as representatives of authori- 
ty, it doesn’t show a very high level of 
political consciousness." Where is the 
"political consciousness" of these "left- 
ists"? Can’t they realize that there is pur- 
pose and reason when young people take 
to the streets against unemployment, 
police abuse, and poverty? Perhaps such 
attitudes explain why the French Left 
seems as distant from the uprising as the 
political leaders in Paris or Brussels. 

Anarchist 



What worries me is that this divide 
between recent immigrants from North 
Africa and the Middle East and the 
native residents of France will provide a 
new recruiting ground for the Islamic 
fundamentalists. 

Concerned 
/ New York 

* * * 

The revolt in over 100 suburbs in 
France is an uprising of a generation of 
disaffected youth who face a 40% unem- 
ployment rate, racism, and police abuse. 
Over half of those arrested are between 
12 and 18 years old. Most of those 
involved in the "riots" are not of recent 
North African or Middle Eastern origin. 
They are second or even third generation 
descendants of immigrants. Most were 
bom and raised in a country that has 
completely marginalized them. There is 
no evidence of participation by Islamic 
fundamentalists in the street actions and 
the slogans of political Islam has not 
been heard in them. This is a revolt from 
within European civilization, not from 
outside of it. The youth want to obtain 
the fruits of a civilization that has long 
been denied to them— much as African 
Americans in Watts 1965, Los Angeles 
1992, and Cincinnati 2000 revolted 
against social conditions in the U.S. to 
obtain the freedom, democracy and eco- 
nomic development so long denied to 
them. With these "riots” we are facing a 
globalization of the marginalized in reac- 
tion to the marginalization produced by 
globalization. 

Peter Hudis 
Chicago 

* * * 

If you want to understand the angry 
young North Africans who are causing ail 
this upheaval in France, just listen to the 
music most of them spend much of their 


time absorbing — hip-hop. They know a 
lot more about the culture of African 
Americans than their own French rulers 
know about them. 

Freedom fighter 
Indiana 

* * * 

The recent revolt by immigrant 
African youth was sparked by — surprise, 
surprise — police brutality. Connecting 
the dots from Los Angeles to Benton 
Harbor, Michigan to Paris isn't hard if 
you're paying any attention. When youth 
start connecting our revolts and under- 
stand that a philosophy of liberation can 
guide anger in the streets into a full- 
fledged liberation struggle, then well be 
a real threat. Call it a "riot" and margin- 
alize it at your own risk. 

Brown Douglass 
Memphis 

* * * 

The Right is say- 
ing the French are 
getting what they 
deserve for not sup- 
porting Bush. The 
real story, of course, 
is that French soci- 
ety and French- 
style capitalism is thoroughly racist, just 
as it is in the U.S. Now that their 
abstract egalitarianism has been totally 
exposed, they are making noises about 
giving ghetto youth more opportunities. 
It reminds me of stories from Detroit 
after 1967 when employers set up offices 
in the ghetto, very briefly, welcoming the 
so-called "hardcore" unemployed into 
jobs. The real question for today is 
whether the minority youth of France 
become the spark to re-ignite a new anti- 
capitalist movement in Europe. 

Black senior citizen 
California 


HURRICANES AND CAPITAL 

Hurricanes are influenced by human 
action. Most global scientists agree that 
our dependence on petrochemicals 
caused global climate change, which has 
warmed the oceans. The attack on nature 
is more evident in the creation of levees 
to keep the mighty Mississippi at bay 
and in the huge canal system designed to 
allow for the easy pumping and trans- 
port of oil and gas through the bayous to 
the Mississippi. The construction of 
canals and draining of much of the bay- 
ous has eliminated a major source of 
absorption which, like a sponge, soaked 
up the natural fluctuation of the river 
and water from storms like Katrina. The 
oil and gas industry pushed the Corp of 
Engineers to do much of this interference 
with the ecology of the Gulf Coast. In 
New Orleans, the high land was inhabit- 
ed by the rich and the low land (which 
flooded the worst) was where the poor 
lived. It only reinforces our vision of cap- 
ital as rapacious at every turn. There is 
hardly a place we can look that does not 
reveal its vile teeth marks. 

AHan L 
Memphis 


READERS' 


STOPPING BUSH S CRIMES 

George W. Bush has demonstrated his 
disdain towards the well being of the 
American people and humanity at large 
over and over — not only by sending thou- 
sands of young Americans to die in his 
jihad against Iraq, but in his non- 
response to the latest string of natural 
disasters. I think three things should be 
done. First he should be impeached. Sec- 
ond the UN should charge him for the 
war crimes he has committed. Third, he 
should be punished for his terrible 
crimes against humanity. As Americans 
we all have a responsibility to see that 
our country is run to meet the needs of 
the American people. We need to take 
our country back before it's too late. 

New subscriber 


At our regular Wednesday morning 
street peace demonstration here, an 
African-American woman who was dri- 
ving a MATA bus opened her window.to 
correct one of the signs we were holding 
that said "Bush lied, 1,000 died!" She 
yelled, "It’s 2,000 now." Her outrage was 
echoed in the honking horns and other 
positive reactions we got from those dri- 
ving by. I couldn't help but think about 
the hundreds of thousands of Iraqis who 
died and continue to do so — about 1,000 
a month in Baghdad alone — because 
Bush lied. 

Feminist Peace Activist 


In the wake of Katrina, two Black 
activists have launched a new, online 
organization, ColorofChange.org, to give 
a stronger voice to Black concerns in U.S. 
politics. In its first month, the site 
attracted 10,000 members. One of the 
founders is James Rucker, a veteran 
leader of online activism. The other is 
Van Jones, executive director of the Ella 
Baker Center for Human Rights. They 
say their early success is a sign that Kat- 
rina was a "wake-up call" for many "mid- 
dle-class Black folks like ourselves (who) 
got a clear dose of reality. While many of 
us are doing well, millions of our folks 
have been left behind. When we saw the 
TV screens, the emotions were almost 
universal." They say the poor Black folks 
they left behind were no longer invisible 
after Katrina hit. They are asking for all 
people to become the color of change. 


Bay Area 

*** • ■ j 

I am a 17 year old activist, so the 
moment I heard about a march planned 
for Dec. 1 to rally in New York City's 
Union Square and then to march to Wall 
Street, I knew I had to get involved. I'm 
organizing for a strike at my high school 
and I'm inviting everybody that I cam to 
join the event. I want to get the 
recruiters out of our schools and our 
troops out of Iraq. Please help me spread 


the invitation to join us. 

High School Student 
New York 


THE TERMINATOR'S DEFEAT 

It was no accident that nurses and 
teachers took the lead in deflating Arnold 
Schwarzenegger's larger than life public 
persona as well as his agenda put forth in 
four defeated propositions he put on the 
Nov. 8 ballot here. If the victory over the 
Terminator gave new life to the labor 
movement, as many pundits are now say- 
ing; it arose out of an ongoing struggle in 
the workplace in a profession dominated 
by women. 

Labor activist 
California 

*** 

The defeat of Arnold Schwarzenegger- 
might be a "Pyrrhic victory.” Some $200 
million was spent in this useless battle 
introduced by the corporate powers which 
Arnold represents. As one teacher said, 
"Imagine all the things that could have 
been done with all that money for the 
classrooms” while the unions had to fight 
a rearguard battle and Arnold blew hot 
air about "improving education" by 
attacking the teaching profession. It’s 
almost like Conan the Giant threatening 
to strangle the goose if she doesn't lay 
enough golden eggs. 

Healthcare worker 
California 


PUTTING THE PIECES 
TOGETHER? 

Three cities inscribe the moment in the 
Fall of 2005: Baghdad, New Orleans, and 
Toledo. As we put the complex, multiform 
pieces together to try to project a vision of 
the future alternative to the commodity 
form of life, Baghdad is finally of a piece 
with Pretoria, Lagos, Caracas, Buenos 
Aires, Port Au Prince, Karachi and Hanoi. 
New Orleans is finally of a piece with the 
suburbs of Paris. Toledo is finally of a 
piece with Brixton. Everybody who shops 
at Walmart is connected with a slave 
labor camp in China. The American 
exchange of wage-labor with capital is 
stretched to the breaking point. A waste- 
ful military-industrial-complex siphons 
off the wealth of society, capital leads in 
the race to the bottom, and whole divi- 
sions of the industrial-reserve army are 
in the lockdown of a vicious prison-indus- 
trial complex in a country with the high- 
est rates of incarceration in the world. 

Bush is just a symptom, serving the 
imperatives of the law of value. People 
can be guided by the theory that emerges 
from their own experience, as they reach 
for an idea imminent in the philosophy of 
freedom: their own self-transcendence 
into the universal possibilities of the 
human subjects of history. 

Tom More 
Spokane 


VOICES OF REASON FROM WITHIN THE PRISON WALLS 


The atrocious lack of support and relief 
for the victims of Katrina is unimagin- 
able. Five years ago I lived in Lafayette, 
Louisiana, and the separation of classes 
is so profound that one must actually 
endure the inhumanity associated with it 
in order to have any rational idea as to its 
scope. The press has raised the race issue, 
but they are off the mark.’ The fundamen- 
tal problem relates to the unfair distribu- 
tion of wealth, and the apparent priority 
of property over people. 

In the months and years to follow, we 
shall witness further posturing and vari- 
ous mainstream political parties will 
point the finger at each other. In the end, 
nothing will change and those who could 
afford the necessary insurance will be 
paid off, while those that were barely 
making a living and had no actual prop- 
erty, will still have nothing. Apparently if 
you don't have a Platinum VISA Card, 
you don't count as a human being. 

Prisoner 
Vacaville, California 


I would like to thank you for finding a 
donor to let me read N&L. I really love it. 
The articles about Bush and his big; lies 
are great, because it is the truth. 


Ralford, Florida 

*** 

Thanks for remaining on the frontlines 
in the battles against oppression and 
tyranny. Over the last 10 years I have not 
found a publication that continually 
wages war against the atrocities which 
too often escape the notice of the main- 
stream news publications. This is the 
10th year of my unjust incarceration. 
N&L has helped me over the years to put 
my own struggles in proper perspective 
in light of the larger menace the state of 
Texas and the U.S. government has insti- 
tuted by the establishment of the multi- 
billion dollar prison-industrial-complex. 
Thank you for keeping hope alive! 

Black Cheyenne 
Texas 


I believe that America was built on a 
lot of scheming and trickery of Cau- 
casians. But your paper has such good 
histoiy that I am being brought more 
into the true knowledge of history. The 
most important parts of N&L for me are 
"Black-Red View" and "Workshop Talks." 


Sanderson, Florida 

. *** 

Thank you for the privilege of reading 
your paper. As one who is held captive in 
one of California's toughest concentra- 
tion camps, it does more than suit the 
purpose to have a positive outlet. Most 
people believe the "hype" too often. Your 
paper sets the record straight. I'm a firm 
believer when it comes to education on 
all levels. Crime, whether it is petty or 
serious, comes from lack of education 
98% of the time. 

Prisoner 
Crescent City, California 
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I found the essay ”A proletarian cri- 
tique of Starbucks" in the last issue of 
N&L interesting, important, and rela- 
tive to N&L's recent classes on Marx's 
Critique of the Gotha Program. It's an 
analysis of what capitalism is. T.C. 
Autumn's statement "All retail laborers 
are a cost as they do not produce value" 
seems correct. It means to me that 
although they produce "profits" for the 
companies, they do not produce "surplus 
value." It means that surplus value and 
profits are two different things. Howev- 
er, I disagree that the Starbucks workers 
"produce nothing." The Starbucks work- 
er does more than exchange commodi- 
ties for money. Just as a cook produces a 
meal, the Starbucks worker produces a 
drinkable cup of coffee. A cook can make 
a meal and produce value under capital- 
ism, or he can cook a meal for friends 
and not produce value. 

Basho 

California 

*** 

What does it mean to have a revolu- 
tion? Does it mean with guns or is it 
about new human relations? Capitalism 
interjects itself between people. "Free 
trade" means freedom for things vs. peo- 
ple who are left in captivity. When the 
World Bank talks about an anti-poverty 
program it means building a dam and 
evicting masses of people who then have 
no way to make a living. They create a 
huge surplus population who were poor 
but then are made absolutely destitute. 
If new machinery coming into a factory 
freed people to do creative things it 
would be great but it is just used to dom- 
inate the workers. When TV first came 
out, teachers saw it as a wonderful edu- 
cational tool, but it wasn't developed for 
education but for commercials. 

Jan 

California 

*** 

Marx helped us to focus on the root 
causes of the crisis we face: the under- 
mining and destruction of the original 
sources of all wealth, the worker and 


nature. What is called for is a revolution 
that will place the worker and the earth 
in their rightful plaee, creating a social 
system that sustains, enhances and 
empowers all organisms to live. Creating 
a system that is not only aware of 
humanity and nature but that is 
designed to embrace and celebrate their 
existence. Viva la revolution. 

New Marxist-Humanist 
Memphis 

*** 

I was wondering why Bush was 
undertaking such a vigorous attack on a 
disease peril like bird flu that hasn't 
actually yet emerged. His outrageous 
ignoring of a real crisis like what we saw 
in New Orleans made me question what 
asking Congress for $7.1 billion to pre- 
pare for the possibility of a flu pandemic 
was really all about. Then I saw that the 
report on it in the Chicago Tribune of 
Nov. 2 said: "The plan which Bush out- 
lined would take years to implement and 
may be of most immediate benefit to 
drug companies that make flu vaccine." 
It was just a matter-of-fact report, but it 
sure answered my question. 

Ready for the revolution 
Chicago 

*** 

, As I was going over the news on 
msn.com, I came upon an article about 
sneaky companies and their pension 
plans I'd like to share. The article is 
about the way most companies hide 
huge pensions for their CEOs. It was 
revealed by the new boss at the Securi- 
ties and Exchange Commission, Christo- 
pher Cox. He's concerned about what the 
truth of the "stealth" pensions might 
mean for investors, but I thought it was 
important for all of us to know. He takes 
Pfizer as his example, where their .CEO 
Henry McKinnell earned more than $38 
million between 2002 and 2004 in salary, 
bonus, stock grants, options and other 
incentive payments. That's a lot, but 
what blows my mind is that his pension 
plan adds to that nothing less than "an 
$83 million dollop of retirement pay." 


It's not that I think any of us would be 
surprised by what Michael Brush wrote. 
It's just that seeing a major columnist 
putting it down in black and white for the 
public-at-large is both heartening and 
disheartening at the same time, especial- 
ly in light of the way the pensions of so 
many ordinary workers have just been 
thrown into the waste bin after years and 
years of hard labor. 

Observer 

Illinois 


WHY THE ID? 

In your article "Iraq's reactionary draft 
constitution” (Our Life and Times, Sep- 
tember-October N&L), you give credit to 
Doug Ireland for being a notable excep- 
tion to the way the voices of Iraqi 
women's groups have had their voices 
ignored by much of the leftist and pro- 
gressive media, writing that "A notable 
exception is the writings of gay journalist 
Doug Ireland's articles for ZNet." Why do 
you identify him as "gay"? He has the cre- 
dentials, his orientation is not (should 
not be) of concern to anyone. 

Longtime supporter 
Canada 


ENVIRONMENTAL HAZARDS 

It is estimated that the dangers of 
environmental hazards are 30 times 
more dangerous than that of terrorism. 
We have had a year of disasters — Thai- 
land, Indonesia, U.S. and more recently 
Pakistan. In the UK hundreds of thou- 
sands of families have been affected by 
flooding. It is easier for the state to 
silence or ignore its critics than to intro- 
duce new policies. I have been waiting for 
the Green Party or ecological groups to 
make some progress in the area, but the 
right to roam, recycling household waste 
and protecting the fox seem to be the 
most that can be achieved. They seem to 
have come to a dead end. 

Unless the vested interests are chal- 
lenged, unless the corruption and malad- 
ministrations are exposed, the trajectory 
of natural disaster coupled with incompe- 
tence will continue. Who is willing to 
challenge it? 

Pat Duffy 
Birmingham, England 


MARXISM, HUMANISM 
AND THE LEFT 

I have had the opportunity to read 
several issues of N&L. I can't tell you 
how wonderful it 
is to see a period- 
ical with the zest 
and intelligence 
■ that your publica- 
tion possesses, 
and with a clear 
mandate to 
dialectically com- 
bine Humanism 
and Marxism in a 
world where all 
too often the 
Marxists shun 
the Humanists and the Humanists fear 
the Marxists. Please add my name to 
your subscription list. 

New Reader 
Calgary, Canada 

*** 

Marx, even while describing how cap- 
italism undermines itself, also points to 
the possibility of the positive creation 
that can happen with workers creating 
something new. What's cool about News 
and Letters Committees is that it is 
always looking for that. That’s not 
always evident in Left thought. Always 
looking for the force of revolution that is 
in the present is what I liked about the 
article on TennCare and the Lead on 
New Orleans in the September-October 
issue. They were about who are the 
actors working for that new day now. 

Eco-Marxlst 

Tennessee 


VACATION POSTCARD 

We are visiting the Isle of Man and 
just beginning to find out something, 
about its history and politics. It's an 
interesting example of how a very small 
country can be self-governing and have 
a distinct national identity. This claims 
to be the first place in the world where 
women got the vote on equal terms with 
men — in 1880. The Manx language is 
clearly enjoying a revival, although it 
nearly died out in the 20th century. 

Vacationing readers 
Britain 
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EDITORIAL 


The death of Rosa Parks on Oct. 31 immediately 
pulled the story of the momentous Montgomery Bus 
Boycott she had set in motion 50 years ago off the 
dusty shelves of history and put it on the front pages of 
newspapers. So great was the outpouring of recogni- 
tion for the historic importance of her act of defiance, 
when she refused to give up her seat to a white man, 
went to jail for it, and triggered the Civil Rights Move- 
ment that changed the face of America, that it forced 
Congress to approve nothing less than a resolution 
allowing her remains to lie in honor in the Capitol 
Rotunda, the first woman ever to be so honored. 

THOUSANDS POUR INTO FUNERAL 

The real measure of the recognition of Rosa Parks' 
importance, however, was not this formal honor, so 
much as the seven hour funeral filled With songs and 
passionate eulogies in Detroit, where thousands 
poured into the Greater Grace Temple for the service, 
many having spent the cold night on the sidewalks out- 
side hoping to ensure they could get in. That President 
Bush failed to so much as send a representative was 
duly noted as a sign of his complete disregard for how 
deep is the respect of the American people for Rosa 
Parks and what she represented. 

The importance of the Montgomery Bus Boycott that 
remained in the consciousness of Americans across the 
whole land 50 years later, was caught and recorded as 
it erupted by News & Letters, which had been founded 
that same year. Raya Dunayevskaya, the founder of 
Marxist-Humanism, put it on the same level as the 
Hungarian Revolution against Communism that 
erupted less than a year later. What both events man- 
ifested was the simultaneity of the spontaneity of 
action and the organization of thought that marked 
each of them. She saw this as signaling a movement 
from practice that was itself a form of theory. N&L was 


BLACK/RED¥a 


Continued from page 1 

ing Montgomery" and contains a unique account of 
events in Montgomery from his discussions with Rosa 
Parks and Reverend Martin Luther King, Jr. 

MONTGOMERY BUS BOYCOTT 

What comes across in Denby's account is that the 
greatness of those two participants was their ability to 
relate to the unfolding drive for freedom among the 
Black masses reaching for self-determination. Denby 
describes how Reverend King and Rosa Parks both 
were surprised by the initiative of the masses at each 
stage. The daily paper, the Montgomery Advertiser, 
made a racist editorial comment along with reprinting 
a leaflet which students put out calling for a one-day 
boycott to protest the arrest of Rosa Parks. It was 
meant to expose the alarming activity of the students, 
but when word got out that way, 80% of the people 
joined the' boycott. Most established Black and labor 
leaders at first opposed it, but it continued to grow. 

This signaled the beginning of the whole Civil 
Rights revolution and the many-faceted revolts of the 
1960s. Many have tried to confine the meaning of the 
Civil Right Movement to politics or getting a few high 
placed African Americans in government and industry. 
That's where today's iconography wants to freeze the 
legacy of Rosa Parks. Some of those who found a place 
in U.S. capitalism are complicit in helping Bush in that 
effort. 

RACISM STILL PERVASIVE 

In spite of the African-American spokesmen who 
were brought into capitalism as a way to blunt the 
movement, racism continues to pervade U.S. capital- 
ism. See, for example, the way the poor and African 
Americans in New Orleans were abandoned in" the 
wake of Katrina to fend for themselves. 

Raya Dunayevskaya, in her first major theoretical 
work, Marxism and Freedom (1958), brought out the 
reason of the boycott as its unfolding 13-month-long 
spontaneous mass self-organization. She wrote: "The 
spontaneity of the walkout and the organization of 
their forces to keep up the boycott... is truly historic 
and contains our future." She said the greatest thing 
about the boycott was "its own working existence" (p. 
281), using the same phrase that Marx used to 
describe the Paris Commune. 

NEED FOR PHILOSOPHY 

As we said in the Preface to The Dialectics of Black 
Freedom Struggles: Race, Philosophy and the Needed 
American Revolution: "Needed more than ever is what 
Raya Dunayevskaya, the founder of Marxist-Human- 
ism in the U.S., called in The Power of Negativity, giv- 
ing 'a philosophic structure to concrete events.' The 
challenge is "to understand ongoing history not merely 
as a sequence of events, nor even to uncover the root 
cause of ever-resurgent racism and classism, but to 
grasp the self-movement of the freedom idea within 
the revolts in civil society. That is the only way to dis- 
cern the elements of the new society which are present 
in today's spontaneous revolts. Without a philosophic 
structure the revolts invariably get pulled back into 
the framework of bourgeois politics." (p. 2) 
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created that year so that the voices of revolt from 
below could be heard unseparated from the articula- 
tion of a philosophy of revolution for our age. (See John 
Alan's "Black/Red View," page 1.) 

Yet it is the very greatness of the movement Rosa 
Parks set in motion that demands a look at where we 
are, 50 years later. None of those, preachers and politi- 
cians alike, who gave her such justifiable 
praise at her funeral in Detroit, failed to 
note how far we still must go to end 
racism and achieve true freedom. What is 
needed for that, however, is to recognize 
the persistence of racism for what it is — a 
social manifestation of capitalism. 

Nothing more exposed how deep and 
permanent is the racism deeply embedded 
in American capitalism than the way Hur- 
ricane Katrina tore the veil off of the 
racial and class divides that forever con- 
tinue to put American "civilization" on 
trial. It showed us the breadth and depth 
of the social crises ready to erupt in all the 
many other "New Orleans" across the 
land. 

STATE OF BLACK AMERICA 50 
YEARS LATER 

• The brutal beating of a 64-year-old 
man by police in New Orleans little more 
than a month later, in the aftermath of 
Katrina, could have happened anywhere. 

All that its being caught on videotape 
meant was a flashback to Rodney King’s 
beating as the police pleaded "not guilty” 
and asked for "understanding" of the "try- 
ing times." 

• The uprising that erupted in Toledo, 

Ohio, about the same time in mid-October, 
broke out in anger at police who had come 
to protect a neo-Nazi group that planned a 
march in a neighborhood whose residents were deadset 
against allowing it. It immediately evoked memories of 
a rebellion that broke out in Benton Harbor, Michigan 
against police abuse two years ago— and Cincinnati 
two years before that — and Los Angeles a decade 
before that. All of them were signs of the anger that 
exists in African-American communities across the 
U.S., ready to explode at any time. There can be few 
Americans looking at the pictures of burning cars in 
Paris who do not recognize in them the same kind of 
angry youth ready to lash out at the police brutality, 
discrimination, unemployment and poverty they suffer 
daily right here. 

• The percentage of Black unemployment has con- 
sistently been double that of white workers for 
decades. A new report has now indicated even more 
shocking figures concerning the steep decline in Black 
union membership over the past five years. While 
white union membership is down 5.4 %, the number of 
African Americans in unions, which crucially means 
better-paying jobs, has fallen by 14.4% — and the trend 
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Indignant Heart: 

A Black Worker's Journal 

by Charles Denby 
$14.95 

Dialectics of Black Freedom 
Struggles: Race, Philosophy and 
the Needed American Revolution 

by John Alan 

$8 

Special offer includes postage (regularly $6)... 

See literature ad, page 7. 


promises to accelerate as the auto and parts suppliers 
cut their heavily Black work force to the bone, (see sto- 
ries, page. 3). At the same time, the past 20 years have 
seen the incredible buildup of the prison industrial 
complex in which no less than two million men- and 
women are held in jails and prisons, turning them into 
what many see as warehouses for our unemployed 
youth, heavily Black and brown. 

There is no ques- 
tion that we have a 
very long way to go 
to win a new human 
society and end the 
racism that is so 
deeply imbedded in 
American capital- 
ism. What becomes 
important is to see 
that this does not 
mean that the 
courage and reason 
of the African-Amer- 
ican freedom fight- 
ers who refused to 
accept segregation 
and opened a new 
stage in the struggle 
for freedom 50 years 
ago has meant noth- 
ing. 

What it does 
mean is that the 
struggles that are 
sure to continue can- 
not be separated 
from a philosophy of 
liberation. Without 
that we are left with 
one more "unfin- 
ished revolution" 
such as has characterized the U.S. from its birth. 

What is demanded to uproot the permanence of the 
racism we continue to suffer is nothing less than the 
concept of "absolute negativity" that Marx called "revo- 
lution in permanence." 

Women as subjectivity 

Continued from page 2 

she makes explicit what was new in the Women's Lib- 
eration Movement: women from the Left refusing to 
wait until after the revolution, who "want new rela- 
tions right here, right now, right in my organization" 
(p. 186-87). 

Finally, Dunayevskaya takes issue with the struc- 
turalist philosopher Louis Althusser, whose ”read[ing] 
into’ Marx" opens the door to thinking that labor isn’t 
pivotal? whereas Dunayevskaya showed what is in 
Marx and that it is crucial to "see that women must 
have the philosophy of liberation in general, in partic- 
ular, in essence, and in mind. It is critical not ever to 
separate theory from practice or philosophy from revo- 
lution, because unless you have that unity you will just 
end up once more feeling good because you have told off 
the men, but not having established anything new for 
woman as Reason" (p. 187). 

There is no easy definition of Absolute Idea as New 
Beginning, which is why WLDR is indispensable read- 
ing. As Dunayevskaya re-creates the dialectic by inves- 
tigating women’s struggle for freedom worldwide, she 
describes the events unseparated from what is actual- 
ly emerging from the struggle and from a philosophy of 
total freedom that is a summation of the revolutionary 
thought that came before. In doing so, she gives a direc- 
tion to today's movement and shows how women’s lib- 
eration can be a path to the Universal of freedom when 
it refuses to separate itself from Marx's revolution in 
philosophy. 

* April 18, 1976, Presentation to the East Coast NEB, ’’Our 
Original Contribution to the Dialectics of the Absolute Idea 
as New Beginning. . . " (Reprinted in November 1993 News & 
Letters) 
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Rosa Parks at the 30th anniversary commem- 
oration of the 1963 March on Washington. 
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* Murders Most Foul 1 


Murders Most Foul: Poems Against War by a 
World Trade Center Survivor, by Sam Friedman, 
$7.00. Order from News & Letters (add $1 postage). 


Sam Friedman’s booklet of poetry, Murders Most 
Foul, was written for the Central Jersey Coalition 
Against Endless War for use in the anti-war move- 
ment. Sam is a September 11 survivor and a long- 
time socialist activist whose movement work 
embraces struggles from civil rights to the multi- 
radical. 

His passion for "unsettling" people is reflected in 
poetry that becomes meaningful in the space 
between it and the world. It takes a brave plunge to 
weave emotions, ideas, and insights — anger, 
anguish, hope — into a poetic creation for change 
and transformation (one of Sam’s important 
themes). 

His poems probe the present: 

How many hours 
to teach this parents’ child 
to crawl an inch too far 
and meet a cluster bomb’s curse? 


Ask not those upstream 

about 

torture, 

about 

prisons, 

but forgive them not 
for they choose not to 
know. 


And his poems see beyond the present: 


when once we can see 
to rip out this system 
and set ourselves free. 

We share deeply with Sam this vision in his poem 
"Privilege," and that in "If Humanity Wins," which 
goes on to imagine us, 

as we build our embraceable 
new global city 

from the petals and rootings of dreams. 
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SAN JOSE, COSTA RICA — A month traveling and speak- 
ing in several Central American countries — 
Guatemala, El Salvador, Nicaragua and Costa Rica — 
brings one face to face with some of the stark realities 
as well as some of the hopes and aspirations of people 
in a part of the Third World: the unnatural conse- 
quences of natu- 
ral disasters, the 
unmitigated 
poverty and 
inequality of capi- 
talism’s neoliber- 
al face (including 
the arms one 
finds almost 
everywhere to 
keep order) and 
at the same time 
an interest in 
ideas and activi- 
ties of liberation, 
especially among 
the youth. 

The rains and 
flooding from the 
series of tropical 
storms and hurri- 
canes that have 
crossed the 

Caribbean and hit Central America this fall have 
meant the death of thousands and homelessness for 
tens of thousands in the region. 

In Guatemala an entire village was covered in a sea 
of mud, burying close to 1,000 people. Hundreds lost 
their lives in El Salvador and in Nicaragua when rains 
and flooding destroyed neighborhoods and villages. But 
as with the devastation from Hurricane Mitch in Hon- 
duras in 1998, the socioeconomic components con- 
tributed significantly to the tragedy. 

The export-oriented agricultural model has helped 
lead to massive deforestation, soil erosion and pesticide 
contamination — resulting in a denuded land far more 
venerable to massive storms. In recent decades the 
rural population, forced from these export-oriented 
agricultural lands, ended up in mass migrations to the 
cities or to more marginal lands in order to grow sub- 
sistence crops in the countryside. 

In the cities, squatter settlements form on hillsides, 
or in flood plains because that is where a little land is 
available — further stripping vegetation. Those who tiy 
to do subsistence farming on more marginal areas end 
up further degrading the land. "Development" projects, 
often done without environmental controls near cities, 
further degrade and contaminate (he land. 

The natural power of hurricanes pummel regions 
with significant prior environment damage. The unnat- 
ural tragedies we have seen in Guatemala, El Salvador 
and Nicaragua this year are the consequence. 

To be in the capital cities like Guatemala City, San 
Salvador and Managua is to witness the vulgar, harsh 
consequences of neo-liberalism in everyday life. 

One goes into a grocery store in Guatemala City to 
see food prices often higher than in the U.S. And this in 
a city where salaries for workers, among those that can 
find a job, are far less than $10 a day. 

Whoever shops in these markets or eats in the fast- 
food outlets in San Salvador and Managua are certain- 
ly not the overwhelming majority of the people who, 
when they can shop at all, do so in poorly stocked tiny 
food stores — perhaps buying a few potatoes, or a little 
rice, and, if they are able that day, a small piece of 
chicken. Life is hand to mouth, each day is a challenge. 

The "informal economy" abounds. You take a bus out- 
side Managua, and before it leaves half a dozen or more 
vendors of cookies, small cakes, sodas, water, pour 
through the bus trying to sell their goods. What can 
they earn in a day — two or three dollars? I am told the 
life in the rural areas is even more difficult. 

There are people who can afford to go to the glitzy 
shopping centers that one finds dotted throughout 
Managua, but it is an upper-middle class and small rul- 
ing class. In El Salvador it is an even smaller and more 
tight group, who control by raw power. 

In the block where I lived, shotgun carrying guards 
roam 24-hours a day. Armed guards are everywhere in 
San Salvador, Guatemala City and Managua. Armed 
guards seem to be the one means of employment — in 
stores, in neighborhoods, in the streets. The one pro- 
gressive daily paper in San Salvador calls for the 
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"depistolization" of the country. No chance so long as 
the deep inequality and immiseration continue. 

One shock for me in Nicaragua is to see how little of 
the Sandinista revolution, with years in power, is in 
evidence. The Sandinistas are in the legislature. But it 
means so little now. The vision of a new society is com- 
pletely absent — 
only political deals 
and trying to 
obtain power is in 
evidence. 

Meanwhile, illit- 
eracy is back up 
and neoliberalism 
runs amuck. I am 
not sure what the 
U.S. has to fear 
from a possible 
Sandinista elec- 
toral victory in. the 
next election. 

In El Salvador 
one feels great sad- 
ness at the almost 
decades of war 
waged by death 
squads and the 
right-wing mili- 
tary, which ended 
less than a decade and a half ago. I went to a part of 
San Salvador city where chiseled upon the walls of one 
part of the city are thousands and thousands of names 
of the civilian deaths and disappeared from the late 
1970s to the early 1990s, divided year by year — some 
40,000 names, though perhaps as many as 80,000 may 
have been killed in a country of only five million. 

It was an honor for me to return to two universities 
in San Salvador to give presentations on ongoing liber- 
ation movements in Latin America in relation to eman- 
cipatory philosophic thought. I found rich discussion 
among students who came to participate. This was true 
not only here, but also in public talks and individual 
conversations I had in Guatemala, El Salvador, 
Nicaragua and Costa Rica on today’s liberation move- 
ments and ideas in relation to the Hegelian dialectic, 
the ideas of Marx, and of Marxist-Humanism. 

I found a strong resistance to Bush’s policies global- 
ly, including his economic imperialism within Central 
America, a willingness to look as contradictions within 
the freedom movements of their own countries, and a 
deep interest in finding pathways forward, including 
an openness to a dialogue on Marxist-Humanism. 

— Eugene Gogol 


Crisis in Ecuador 

A major problem that we have in Ecuador is the 
politicized judicial system. The current chapter of our 
eternal political crisis was sparked last December 
when now-deposed President Lucio Gutierrez sacked 
the entire Supreme Court and appointed replacements 
to do his bidding. 

The crisis in Ecuador is once again starting to 
come to a head. "Que se vayan todos!" (Out with 
them all!) was the cry of the popular movement 
that ousted Gutierrez last April. "All" refers to the 
vice president who replaced Gutierrez, the 
entire Congress and the entire judicial system. 

It is clear to the rulers of the country that something 
has to be done to avoid a genuine revolution. So they 
are busy arguing about how to rearrange the furniture 
on the Titanic. The president and Congress cannot 
agree on whether there should be a popular referen- 
dum or a constitutional assembly or a constituent 
assembly. Whatever they come up with in the end, you 
can be sure that it won't allow for fundamental change. 

Any kind of "popular" assembly will likely be stacked 
with political party hacks; and just in case somehow 
the voice of the people accidentally sneaks through, its 
powers will be limited to making cosmetic changes. 
Sinking the free trade talks, defying the IMF, and 
breaking the military treaty with the U.S., which 
allows a U.S. air base in the Ecuadorian port at Manta, 
are highly popular demands that are definitely off the 
table, as far as the government is concerned. 

I guess it is too much to expect the president 
and the Congress to write their own epitaphs. 
Over the past 10 years Ecuador has been playing 
the game of musical presidents (three coup d'e- 
tats, eight different presidents), and absolutely 
nothing has changed. The leaders of all the pop- 
ular grassroots movements are once again call- 
ing for mass demonstrations. A new uprising is 
almost inevitable. The question is whether it will 
once again be betrayed by the cunning of the mil- 
itary (backed by the political and economic 
elites, who in turn are backed by the U.S. gov- 
ernment) or the lack of revolutionary vision on 
the part of the leadership. 

— Supporter in Ecuador 
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Mass opposition grows to Iraq occupation 


Continued from page 1 

Communist Party, to recapture the office he held with 
the full confidence of the U.S. until he was resounding- 
ly turned out in the January elections. 

Chalabi — a favorite of the ideological U.S. Defense 
Department policy makers who helped build the case 
for the war until the wholesale discrediting of the infor- 
mation he provided became a liability — is also market- 
ing himself as a secular democrat. 

THE SO-CALLED INSURGENCY 

Unlike the January elections, Sunni political and 
religious parties now plan to campaign for seats in the 
assembly. The U.S. desperately hopes that this develop- 
ment indicates that the elements of Iraqi society that 
have up until now lent support to the violent campaign 
against U.S troops, Iraqi security forces and ordinary 
Shi'a civilians are turning to political channels to 
express their opposition. 

This hope seems to be misplaced however. The sheer 
scale of the mayhem carried out by the insurgency has 
grossly exacerbated the sectarian tensions that under- 
lay the long rule of Saddam’s Ba'ath Party. The death 
toll of civilians from the car bombings and assassina- 
tions perpetrated by the insurgents continues to accu- 
mulate to the extent that the rift between the formerly 
powerful Sunni Iraqis and the now-dominant Shi'a 
majority may not be reconcilable in the realm of par- 
liamentary politics. A personal appearance by Iraqi 
president Jalal Talabani to former members of Iraq’s 
army — demobilized in the early days of the occupa- 
tion — to join the new security forces went nowhere. 

The number of deaths of civilian and members of the 
security forces, which the U.S. military had long 
claimed to not be counting, was recently estimated to 
stand at 25,902 since January 2004 in a table included 
in a military report to Congress. Many commentators 
say that the figure given in the report is far too low. 

The insurgents seek to make Iraq ungovernable and 
to murder or force into emigration any independent fig- 
ure inclined to resist their efforts. Their targets include 
journalists, political activists, and proponents of 
women’s rights. Their strategy is to clear the field for a 
struggle between the Ba'athist-Sunni fundamentalist 
alliance and the religious Shi'a forces that will per- 
suade the U.S. military to leave the country. 

Further complicating the picture are the charges by 
many in the Sunni community that members of the 
Shi’a fundamentalist parties are using their positions 
in the security services to carry out retaliatory assassi- 
nations. 

The fighting between the U.S. and the insurgents 
continues to wreak a huge toll as well. Intense combat 
has been underway almost nonstop for months in the 
Euphrates river towns between the Syrian border and 
Baghdad, most recently in the town of Husayba. 

The U.S. operations are intended to cut off the route 
of travel and supply for foreign insurgents crossing 
from Syria into Iraq. There are reports that aerial 
bombardment by the U.S. in this offensive has resulted 
in numerous civilian casualties. Furthermore the 
intrusive house-to-house searches carried out by U.S. 
troops continue to breed indignation even among those 
not inclined to support the insurgents. 

Dramatic testimony gathered by Human Rights 
Watch from soldiers from the 82nd Airborne Division 
has made it clear that those rounded up in these 
sweeps routinely face brutal treatment that amounts 
to torture. It is clear that Bush administration’s deci- 
sion to embrace torture as an interrogation technique 
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Feminist group Code Pink protests at New York City Veterans Day parade. 


was not limited to implementation in Abu Ghraib 
prison, nor did it end with the convictions of the few 
enlisted soldiers who were charged with carrying it out 
there. 

DOMESTIC OPPOSITION 

Increasing numbers of Americans are expressing 
deep dissatisfaction with the Iraq war and the obstina- 
cy of the Bush administration in prosecuting it. Large 
numbers of people not usually inclined to attend 
demonstrations 
are being 
moved to par- 
ticipate in 
events like the 
spontaneous 
vigils held 
across the 
country on Oct. 

26 to mark the 
2,000th U.S. 
military fatali- 
ty in Iraq. High 
school and col- 
lege students 
are also build- 
ing a vibrant 
anti-military 
recruiting 
movement. 

Recent 
approval polls 
show that 
approval rat- 
ings of the president are crashing. 

The indictment and subsequent resignation of I. 
Lewis Libby, a powerful adviser to Vice-President Dick 
Cheney, in the Valerie Plame leak case has prompted 
many to once again examine the whole rationale 
behind the war. The leak revealed the identity of a CIA 
agent married to diplomat Joseph Wilson, a critic of the 
administration’s claims about Iraq’s arms programs. 
Her identity was leaked to several journalists in an 
attempt to discredit him. The convoluted details of the 
case, though, are less important than at least one con- 
clusion one can draw from it, namely that the argu- 
ments for invading Saddam’s Iraq were so thin that 
powerful and strategically placed figures in the admin- 
istration like Libby and Karl Rove were willing to 
break the law to silence anyone with the least potential 
to derail the endeavor. 

An argument popular among critics of the Iraq war 
suggests that the entire affair was the result of a vir- 
tual coup d’etat achieved by interventionist conserva- 
tive thinkers sympathetic to the regional aims of 
Israel’s Likud party. But this theory downplays the fact 
that the Clinton administration committed the U.S. to 
the goal of regime change in Iraq with the Iraq Libera- 
tion Act of 1998, a bill long pre-dating the September 
11 attacks that contained much of the democratic 
rhetoric put to use in building support for overthrowing 
Saddam. 

Now that the villains of this interpretation of the 
war — Paul Wolfowitz, Richard Perle and Douglas 
Feith — have fallen from grace or moved on to bigger 
and better things, it may be easier to see that the real 
motivation behind the war was the change in the glob- 
al political situation since the Gulf War of 1991. At that 
time, with the enormous changes in Russia and East- 


ern Europe still underway, the so-called realist trend of 
conservative policy thinking prevailed. 

Although George W. Bush’s father characterized the 
era as the “New World Order,” the memory of the bipo- 
lar world was still too fresh in the minds of those in 
power to attempt to fashion a radically new global 
political arrangement. 

Although the Shi'a and Kurds of Iraq rose up in 
arms against Saddam’s police state, the U.S. permitted 
the Iraqi government, still reeling from the decisive 

defeat by the 
U.S.-led coali- 
tion, to put down 
the massive 
rebellion with its 
helicopter gun- 
ships. The 

oppressive social 
and political 
order of the Mid- 
dle East was to 
be kept firmly in 
place. 

During the 
Clinton years, 
the position of 
the U.S. as the 
sole superpower 
began to solidify. 
As barriers to 
free trade and 
capital invest- 
ment were 
diminished, the U.S. stood starkly as the world’s most 
attractive place to invest. The huge trade deficit of the 
U.S. was and continues to be sustained by this massive 
importation of capital. During this period however, 
diplomatic rhetoric of human rights and humanitarian 
intervention coexisted with tolerance of ethnic cleans- 
ing and genocide in Bosnia-Herzegovina and Rwanda. 

A decade later, with U.S. military and economic capa- 
bility fax ahead of any rivals, the time was ripe for an 
attempt to resolutely establish American global domi- 
nance. 

Although George W. Bush campaigned in 2000 as an 
opponent of what he called “nation building,” the Sep- 
tember 11 attacks gave him, and the interventionist 
conservatives gathered around him, an opening. The 
rhetoric of democracy and humanitarianism was now 
wedded to strong military action, with the former tak- 
ing dramatic precedence over the latter in practice. The 
invasion of Iraq was seen as opportunity to demon- 
strate the permanence of the new arrangement. Great 
Britain, although it has one foot in the European 
Union, was ready to sign on to this new effort. 

Now the U.S. is confronted with a substantial and 
open-ended military commitment in Iraq. At the same 
time, it must attend to its responsibilities elsewhere on 
the globe as the sole superpower, principally in Korea, 
the site of the last marker of the Cold War, in other 
words, a country divided between. The cost of the war 
is causing concern among fiscal conservatives in the 
Republican Party. The military is struggling to retain 
troops and to meet its goals for recruiting new ones. 
The army has resorted to dropping its standards on 
aptitude tests to maintain its ranks. 

The cost of the U.S. drive for world domination — 
measured in dollars and human lives — is proving to be 
a difficult one for George W. Bush to bear. 


New workers struggles in Iran pose vital 
questions for freedom movements 


In Iran workers strikes are occurring under the nose 
of one of the most brutal regimes in the world. They are 
organizing against unpaid wages, unhealthy working 
conditions, and cuts in social benefits. In some cities of 
Kurdistan workers have opposed the regime’s army 
and the national guards. 

There has been a growth in the number of indepen- 
dent labor unions which function in an environment as 
dangerous as that facing workers in Columbia, Burma, 
China, or Zimbabwe. The struggle of the Tehran Tran- 
sit Bus Drivers Association is especially important. 

Several months ago, Tehran’s bus drivers demanded 
a wage increase and social benefits. In response, they 
were attacked by a government sponsored group, the 
"worker’s house," which had the support of the police. 
The union leaders were arrested and were not only 
sent to jail but also lost their jobs. After this incident 
the bus drivers increased their activities. On Oct. 16, 
they demanded the release of the drivers and the pros- 
ecution of those who attacked them. 

Government officials refused to accept these 
demands. So on Oct. 25 the workers decided to contin- 
ue their struggle by not charging passengers any fees 
for riding the buses. This had a major political impact. 
The drivers forced the government to accept their 
union and listen to their demands. Most of the arrest- 
ed drivers were released and are back at work. During 
just the last three months over 2,000 workers’ strikes, 
demonstrations, and picket lines have occurred in Iran. 
About 80% are over unpaid or delayed wages. Most pri- 
vate companies are unable to generate any income and 
workers are the ones made to suffer. 


Iran, like many other underdeveloped countries, is 
suffering from capital restructuring and privatization. 
The corrupt government, with help of the IMF and the 
World Bank, has created much misery for working peo- 
ple. Over the past five years 3,000 small or mid-size 
workshops have closed. Although the government pro- 
motes capital investment, most private companies are 
closing because they are unable to compete on the 
world market. The drive for greater privatization (70% 
of industrial workplaces are run by the government) 
has brought only unemployment to the workers. 

This is happening while the main source of Iran’s 
income remains oil. Most of the oil income is wasted or 
used by officials of the regime and its dependent allies 
for private use or to spread Islamic fundamentalism 
abroad. Corruption and the lack of security for 
investors has led to growing unemployment and mis- 
ery for poor people while also making a section of the 
bourgeoisie unhappy. In response, some of the bour- 
geoisie have joined the opposition while arguing for 
more privatization of capital. There are also calls for a 
secular republic among part of the opposition. 

This shows how important it is for workers to have 
an independent movement and a vision of their future 
advancement. An independent workers union is just 
the first step. Workers in Iran know that they are not 
going to overcome the bourgeoisie if they keep the 
same system. As the strikes by the bus drivers show, 
the workers need to not only oppose the Islamic regime 
but also must organize themselves with new vision 
that directs the opposition beyond capitalism. 

—All Reza 
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On the revision of Marx’s concept of 'directly social labor 1 


Continued from page 4 

labor which is characteristic of commodity production 
on the basis of private property. The labor of individual 
workers engaged in socialist enterprises has a direct 
social character. Every useful expenditure of labor is 
directly rather than indirectly part of the social 
labor..." (emphases added). 

This uncoupling of "indirectly social labor" and com- 
modity production flatly contradicts the position of 
Marx, who wrote in Capital that Robert Owen’s "labor- 
money" "presupposes directly socialized labour, a 
form of production diametrically opposed to the 
production of commodities” (Penguin/Vintage edi- 
tion, pp. 188-89, note 1, emphases added). 

What’s at issue here is not "orthodoxy," but the 
meaning of theoretical categories. In Marx’s theory, 
there is a necessary, internal relationship between 
commodity production, the duality of concrete and 
abstract labor, and the split between private and social 
labor. So when the Russian article declares that these 
categories have become uncoupled, it is redefining 
them, altering their meanings. What the article means 
by directly and indirectly social labor is not what Marx 
meant. 

What did Marx mean when he said that directly 
socialized labor is "diametrically opposed to the pro- 
duction of commodities"? And how did the Russian arti- 
cle revise that concept? The reason why it held that 
"Every useful expenditure of labor is directly rather 
than indirectly part of the social labor" in the USSR 
was that it had "abolished that characteristic of com- 
modity production by which... labor... finds no social 
recognition because the commodity it produced 
remains unsold. ...In socialist society, all labor that is 
useful to society is rewarded by society." 

In other words, the article contends that the sale of 
the commodity is what turns private labor into social 
labor in a commodity -producing society based on pri- 
vate property. Thus labor is only indirectly social; an 
act of private labor counts as social labor — "finds social 
recognition" — only when, and if, the commodity it pro- 
duced can be sold. In Russia, however, a worker’s labor 
counted as social labor whether or not the commodity 
could be sold. Labor was therefore directly social. 

However, this is not what Marx meant by the dis- 
tinction between indirectly and directly social labor. As 
far as' I am aware, no writing of his identifies the sale 
of the commodity as the intermediary that turns pri- 
vate labor into social labor in a commodity-producing 
society. In his theory, the intermediary is money: 

"Labour on the basis of exchange values presuppos- 
es, precisely, that neither the labour of the individual 
nor his product are directly general; that the product 
attains this form only by passing through an objective 
mediation, by means of a form of money distinct from 
itself {Grundrisse, Penguin/Vintage ed., p. 172). "[If] 
the labour-time contained in commodities [were] 
immediately social labour-time... it would indeed be 
impossible for a specific commodity, such as gold or sil- 
ver, to confront other commodities as the incarnation of 
universal labour and exchange-value would not be 
turned into price; but neither would use-value be 
turned into exchange-value and the product into a com- 
modity" ( Contribution to the Critique of Political Econ- 
omy, Progress Publishers, pp. 84-85). 

Thus, in Marx’s theory, an act of private labor 
becomes social labor in a commodity-producing society 
because its product, the commodity, is equal to a cer- 
tain amount of money. Yet the existence of money is not 
the cause, but the reflection, of the indirectly social 
character of labor. One commodity, money, is directly 
social ("universal") only because others are not; accord- 
ingly, the labor that produces the money commodity is 
' directly social only because other kinds of labor are 
not. These dualities in turn reflect the split within the 
commodity between use-value and value — all com- 
modities appear to be mere use-values, except money, 
which appears to be value — and thus the split between 
concrete, useful labor and abstract, value-producing 
labor. 

Now the Russian article acknowledged that money 
in the USSR played the same intermediate role as in 


other commodity-producing societies. "In the planned 
socialist economy of the USSR, commodities... have 
prices which are money expressions of their 
value" (emphasis added). Dupayevskaya drew atten- 
tion to this statement both in her original comment 
and in her rejoinder. She wrote in her comment: "The 
document states that... ‘distribution according to labor’ 
is to be effected through the instrumentality of money. 
This money is not script notes or some bookkeeping 
term but money as the price expression of value. 
According to the authors, ‘ . .. the measure of labor and 
measure of consumption in a Socialist society can be 
calculated only on the basis of the law of value.’” 

Thus, as Dunayevskaya correctly suggests, a key pil- 
lar of the article’s contention that the law of value 
exists in socialism was the fact that money as the 
expression of value existed in Russian "socialism." 
The article reached this conclusion through a critique 
of the notion that labor under socialism could be mea- 
sured, not by money that expresses value, but direct- 
ly, "in hours or days, in what Marx calls the natural 
measure of labor — that is, the time of labor, labor hour, 
labor day, etc.... [T]he difficulty is that the labor of the 
citizens of a socialist society is not qualitatively uni- 
form.... a distinction between physical and intellectual 
work still exists.... there exist differences between 
skilled and unskilled work.... One sort of occupation is 
better equipped technically than another....” 

Thus, the article concludes, "All this signifies that 
the hour (or day) of work of one worker is not equal to 

Remembering victims 
of Bush's Iraq war 



MEMPHIS — At a vigil sponsored by the Mid-South 
Peace and Justice Center, 100 gathered at the corner of 
Poplar and Highland on Oct. 26 to mourn the carnage 
caused by Bush’s illegal and immoral war on Iraq. We 
joined cities around the world to grieve and protest the 
2,000th U.S. soldier killed in Iraq. 

The human cost of this war extends beyond the $217 
billion spent to occupy Iraq. Over 2,000 U.S. soldiers 
will never come home to their families, over 15,000 
more will return maimed and disabled, while tens of 
thousands more will suffer the long-term psychological 
repercussions of killing the innocent. These figures 
pale in comparison to the 100,000 Iraqis who have lost 
their lives in a war the majority of the world opposed. 

Meanwhile, those in need in our own country contin- 
ue to fight in a war of their own. Every day thousands 
go hungry, hundreds die, and countless more suffer 
because Bush’s government would rather fight wars 
than provide living wages and universal healthcare. 

Starting at our weekly morning vigil, we began read- 
ing the names of the 2,000 who have died in this war. 
This solemn witness continued throughout the day. By 
the time our evening candlelight vigil started, we had 
1,000 names left. As we tolled the bell that evening we 
were reminded that each ring represented not just one 
U.S. death, but also 100 Iraqis. That is something that 
we must never forget. Their families grieve as ours do, 
the pain is the same, but the responsibility is ours. 

—Jacob Flowers 


the hour (or day) of another. As a result of this, the 
measure of labor and measure of consumption in a 
socialist society can be calculated only on the basis of 

the law of value." Hence, the reason why the law of 
value operates in "socialism" is that an hour of 
work of one worker is not equal to an hour of 
another. 

Immediately following is a statement about directly 
and indirectly social labor under "socialism”: "The cal- 
culation and comparison of various kinds of labor are 
not realized directly, by means of the ‘natural measure 
of labor’ — labor time — but indirectly, by means of 
accounting and comparison of the products of 
labor.... The products of socialist labor have value. 
From this follows the utilization of such instruments 
as trade, money, etc." 

In other words, because one worker’s labor-hour is 
not equal to another’s, an hour of labor does not count 
directly as an hour of social labor. The amount of 
social labor a worker performs instead depends upon 
the quantity and value of the products of her "social- 
ist labor." Value, expressed in money, is the intermedi- 
ary that turns an hour of actual labor into some 
amount of social labor. This statement is an implicit 
acknowledgement that labor in the USSR was not 
directly social in Marx’s sense of the term "directly 
social labor." 

Thus the article contends, on the one hand, that 
labor is directly social in "socialism," but that, on the 
other hand, the more output a worker produces, and 
the more valuable her product, the greater is the 
amount of social labor she performs during an hour of 
actual labor. All useful labor is supposedly directly 
social. But how much directly social labor it is 
depends upon the mediation of value and money. As 
Orwell might have put it, all labor is directly social, but 
some labor is more directly social labor than others. 

To try to distinguish their society as a "socialist" one, 
the Stalinists were trying to make the direct sociality 
of labor a purely qualitative issue and to divorce it 
from the quantitative issue. If the Plan recognized all 
labor as social, then supposedly all labor was directly 
social, even though an average worker’s labor might 
count only as one half or one tenth as much labor as an 
intellectual’s. The fact that money and value mediated 
the quantitative relationship somehow did not stop 
labor from being directly, or immediately, social. 

Thus we see the danger in emphasizing qualitative 
issues at the expense of quantitative ones. Some people 
suppose that qualitative matters are profound, while 
quantitative matters are beneath them. But without 
careful attention to the quantitative issues, it would be 
very hard, if not impossible, to answer the Stalinist 
contention that labor was directly social in the USSR. 
We could say that laborers weren’t freely associated, 
but it is hard to see how we could deny that their labor 
was directly associated. 


Stop military recruiting! 



A session of "Military Families Speak Out" held a 
a conference against military recruiting held a 
the University of California, Berkeley. 


The law of value in capitalist society 


Continued from page 4 

egories used by Marx in Capital they have found the 
theoretical reflection of economic reality. Since, howev- 
er, Marx’s entire analysis of the law of value is based 
upon its specifically capitalistic content, the Soviet 
economists were constrained either to revise the con- 
cept that the Soviet Union is a "socialist society,” or to 
revise the concept that the law of value is dominant 
only in a capitalist society. It is not surprising that they 
chose to revise Marx instead of the Soviet Constitution. 

The Soviet economists have solved their dilemma. It 
is up to Baran to solve his dilemma of assuming, on the 
one hand, that Russia is a "socialist society" and, on the 
other hand, asserting that the law of value is dominant 
only in a capitalist society. 

He has deepened his contradictory position by 
approving the proposal that in the future teachings of 
political economy the structure of Capital be not fol- 
lowed in order that factual information be introduced 
to "form the backbone of the course" (p. 863). It is not 
merely a question of supplying factual information — 
Volume I, the most abstract volume of Capital, is full of 


historical and statistical data. It is a question of sever- 
ing the indissoluble connection between the dialectical 
method of Marx and his political economy. It follows 
inexorably from the break with the Marxian concept of 
the law of value. Soviet economic theory finally reflects 
economic reality. Does Baran propose instead that the 
reality and the theory reflect his presupposition that 
Russia is a "socialist society"? 

Author's Notes 

1. p. 85. All references to Capital are to the Kerr edition. 

2. Arkhiv Marksa-Engelsa (Moskva, 1930), T. V., c. 386. 

3. Herr Eugen Duhring's Revolution in Science (New York, Interna- 
tional Publishers), p. 346. 

4. Lange's promiscuous use of quotation marks for value ajid law of 
value, where no such expression is used by Marx, seriously distorts 
Marx's meaning (cf. p. 129). 

5. Teorii Pribavochnoi Stoimosti (Moskva, 1932), T. Ill, ch. 3, c. 55 
(Theories of Surplus Value). 

6. Arkhiv Marksa-Engelsa (Moskva, 1933) T. II (VII), c. 7. 

7. Capital, Vol. II, p. 120. 


8. Capital, Vol. I, p. 48. 

9. Baran questions (pp. 869-70) my "gratuitous” assertion that class- 
es exist in Russia since the material he has read points in the "opposite 
direction." He therefore assumes that I base my conclusion on the wide 
differentials in income. Income differentials in the USSR are not subli- 
mated from all exploitative vices; they too are only a manifestation of 
the actual production relations. If Baran cannot accept the evidence of 
the existence of class differentiations from English works, such as The 
Real Soviet Russia, by J. Dallin (New Haven, Yale Univ. Press, 1944), 
the chapter on plant managers by Dr. Schwarz in Management in Russ- 
ian Industry and Agriculture by Bienstock, Schwarz and Yugov (New 
York, Oxford Univ. Press, 1944), and Workers, before and after Lenin by 
Manya Gordon (New York, Dutton, 1941), let him consult the original 
documents on the 1939 population census and the analysis of the occu- 
pational classifications, especially of the "classless" group known as the 
"intelligentsia" by V. Molotoff, the results of the Five Year Plans and the 
analysis by J. Stalin, as well as the minutes of the congresses and con- 
ferences of the Russian Communist Party. All of these offer a fertile 
field for reflection. 

10. N. Voznessensky, The Growing Prosperity of the Soviet Union 
(New York, International Publishers, 1941), p. 40. 
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Pakistan earthquake’s contradictions 


by Kevin A. Barry 


So far, the October earthquake in Pakistan has 
killed more than 70,000 people, with the toll mounting 
daily. It has displaced an additional three million peo- 
ple, many abandoned in remote mountain villages cut 
off from the outside. Others are awaiting shelter in 
rudimentary and inadequately provisioned camps that 
have been set up by the government and international 
agencies. There are not nearly enough heavy tents in 
the entire world to shelter this mass of people, even if 
the various armies of the world were to donate theirs, 
something they would of course never do. 

The quake occurred in one of the most militarized 
parts of the world. The Pakistan government, a mili- 
tary regime backed by the U.S., has nuclear weapons 
and jet fighters. Yet nearly 50% of the country’s popu- 
lation remains illiterate, something that affects women 
disproportionately. Poverty is endemic, with per capita 
annual income a meager $600 per year. Thus, many of 
the quake victims were living at the edge of disaster, 
even before the quake struck. 

Its epicenter was in Kashmir, a predominantly Mus- 
lim area, the eastern (and larger) part of which is occu- 


pied by India. Pakistan-backed militants, many of 
them fundamentalists, have fought a long civil war 
against the Indian occupation. The Indian military 
maintains a huge force in Kashmir, and India too pos- 
sesses nuclear weapons. The nuclear-armed U.S. is 
deeply involved in the region as well, with aircraft car- 
riers off Pakistan, and ground troops in Afghanistan, 
whose border with Pakistan is only a few hundred 
miles to the west of the quake’s epicenter. A1 Qaeda 
and the Taliban maintain bases along the same border, 
where they are engaged in a low-level guerrilla war 
against the U.S.-backed Afghan regime. 

All of these powers, great and small, have called for 
aid to the earthquake victims, and claim that they are 
trying to help. But none have called a ceasefire, or less- 
ened their military operations. Many other countries 
have pledged large sums, or sent aid and rescue teams. 

Severe obstacles will prevent this aid from getting 
through in time. Much of the promised international 
aid has not arrived. Even though it has a large heli- 
copter force in Afghanistan, the U.S. has sent only a 
token number of helicopters, which are vitally neces- 
sary for reaching isolated mountain villages. The cor- 
rupt and authoritarian Pakistan government and mil- 


itary have not been able to administer and coordinate 
the aid in an honest or effective manner. Various Islam- 
ic fundamentalist groups are carrying out small-scale 
aid projects, but also threatening to attack Westerners 
providing aid. The Indian government’s token offer of 
aid was turned down for nationalistic reasons by Pak- 
istan’s military, while negotiations to open the border 
between the Indian , and Pakistan sides of Kashmir 
have proceeded at a snail’s pace. Some traditionalist 
men are refusing to evacuate their families, for fear 
they would be unable to keep their wives and daugh- 
ters in seclusion in a refugee camp. 

Class, imperialist, military, gender and other contra- 
dictions of our capitalist order have made it a certain- 
ty that thousands more will die this winter, in what 
began as a natural disaster, but is now a human-made 
one. In the past, such situations have destabilized gov- 
ernments and even social orders. 

Anti-Bush protests 
in Argentina 


Parisian revolt spreads through West Europe 


As we went to press, the anti-police, anti-govern- 
ment rebellion in France had gone on for more than 
two weeks, beginning in late October. It broke out in 
Clichy-sous-bois, a small and impoverished enclave 
populated mainly by North African immigrants and 
their descendants. The spark was the deaths of two 
youths, one of them only 15 and the other 17, who were 
electrocuted when they entered a power sub-station. 
They were apparently fleeing police. 

By the second week, the unrest had not only 
engulfed the Paris suburbs, but also reached into Paris 
and numerous cities across France. It then spread into 
several cities in Belguim and Germany. Over 7,000 
automobiles were set afire — long a popular tactic of 
alienated youth. Police also came under attack, as did 
firefighters. 

French Interior Minister Nicolas Sarkozy fanned the 
flames with his provocative comments about the need 
to clean up "scum," which was widely interpreted as 
the racist demonization of an entire community. But it 
played well with the French Right, as he maneuvered 
to run for president in the next elections. 

The anger of North African youth has been simmer- 
ing for decades. In most of their communities, unem- 
ployment stands at 30%, three times the national aver- 
age. These communities now constitute over 10% of the 
population, locked into patterns of job and housing dis- 
crimination. They also face rampant police brutality, 
and harassment. "We just want to be recognized as 
human beings," one young woman told the BBC. 

The French political establishment, including the 
big leftist parties and trade unions, has very little con- 
tact with these communities. Nor does the student 
movement. The grievances of these ghetto communities 
were not really represented during the Oct. 4 strike 
against government economic policies, which involved 
nearly a million people, except at the very general level 
of attacking the high rate of unemployment. 

The government has fought back by resorting to a 
highly controversial emergency decree, first passed 
into law in 1955 during France s colonial war against 
the Algerian independence movement, that permits the 
imposition of local curfews. The government did not 
impose such a measure even at the height of the mas- 
sive student and worker 'unrest in May 1968. Such 
measures will do little or nothing to address the real 
source of this mass upsurge against discrimination. 



Hundreds took part in a silent march through a sub- 
urb of Paris in memory of the two teenagers whose 
deaths as police chased them sparked a national 
revolt. 

Ethiopian elections 

In November, demonstrators took to the streets to 
protest fraudulent elections last May, which returned 
to power the Staliiioid government of Meles.Zenawi. As 
it had last spring, the Zenawi regime responded with 
gunfire against peaceful protesters. The latest demon- 
strations began as taxi drivers sounded their horns in 
response to a call by the largest opposition group, the 
Coalition for Unity and Democracy (CUD). 

As we went to press, 46 people had been killed by the 
regime, already more than last spring. As heavily 
armed police and soldiers patrolled the capital, Addis 
Ababa, demonstrations broke out in other cities. The 
CUD also called for a general strike. 


Protests against Bush's appearance at the fourth 
Summit of the Americas in Argentina Nov. 4-5 were 
held in at least 200 cities in that country. Brazil, 
Venezuela, and Uruguay also had anti-Bush events. 
The largest marches were held in Mar Del Plata, south 
of Buenos Aires, site of both the summit and a counter- 
summit (the third of its kind) that was held in the days 
leading up to the arrival of Bush and the other 33 
heads of state (Castro was not irtvited). 

Bush, who has succeeded in becoming the most 
hated U.S. president in history in Latin America, was 
sent away with his tail between his legs, and Mexico's 
Vicente Fox lost much political capital fighting for 
Bush’s agenda, which was to use the summit as a way 
to re-launch the stalled negotiations over the Free 
Trade Area of the Americas (FTAA, or ALCA in Span- 
ish). Since the theme of the summit had nothing to do 
with FTAA, and since the host of the summit, Argenti- 
na, is the country that has sufferred a horrific melt- 
down of its economy since 2001 as a direct result of 
U.S-inspired trade liberalization, Bush’s arrogance in 
insisting on discussing FTAA only served to fuel the 
flames of the protests. 

The Bush-Fox plan (with Panama's help) was to 
have all of the summit participants commit themselves 
to serious FTAA talks in early 2006. Hugo Chavez of 
Venezuela came with the intent to somehow definitive- 
ly bury FTAA forever, and both Kirchner of Argentina 
and Lula of Brazil, along with Uruguay and Paraguay, 
hoped to prevent any mention of it in the summit's 
final statement. None of the parties seemed to get all 
they wanted, though the fact that Bush did not succeed 
in getting a clear commitment to FTAA led Chavez to 
proclaim that the weekend will mark a historical new 
beginning in South America because five countries (the 
Mercosur countries plus Venezuela) refused to bow 
down to him. 

While Bush quietly went to Lula’s ranch to have bar- 
becue after his failure, Fox went on a tirade against 
Kirchner, claiming that it was his fault as host of the 
summit that led to the lack of consensus on the FTAA, 
rather than the endless deepening poverty in the 
region. He also suggested that the 29 countries should 
proceed to FTAA talks without the five dissenters, 
despite the fact that those five comprise about half the 
economic output of Latin America. The issue is to be 
discussed again in December at WTO talks, so there’s 
still a chance that FTAA will be resucitated in 2006. 

— Mitch Weerth 


1 ■ ! NEWS AND LETTERS COMMITTEES . ■ - ; 

Who We Are And What We Stand For 


News and Letters Committees is an 
organization of Marxist-Humanists 
that since its birth has stood for the 
abolition of capitalism, both in its pri- 
vate properly form as in the U.S., and 
its state property form, as it has his- 
torically appeared in state-capitalist 
regimes calling themselves Communist 
as in Russia and China. We stand for 
the development of new human rela- 
tion a, what Marx first called a new 
Humanism. 

News & Letters was founded in 
1955, the year of the Detroit wildcat 
strikes against Automation and the 
Montgomery Bus Boycott against seg- 
regation-— activities which signaled a 
new movement from practice that was 
itself a form of theory. News & Let- 
ters was created so that the voices of 
revolt from below could be heard 
unseparated from the articulation of a 
philosophy of liberation. 

Raya Dunayevskaya (1910-1987), 
founder of the body of ideas of Marxist- 
Humanism, became Chairwoman of the 


National Editorial Board and National 
Chairwoman of the Committees from 
its founding to 1987. Charles Denby 
(1907-83), a Black production worker, 
author of Indignant Heart: A Black 
Worker’s Journal, became editor of 
the paper from 1955 to 1983. 
Dunayevskaya’s works, Marxism and 
Freedom, from 1776 until Today 
(1958), Philosophy and Revolution: 
From Hegel to Sartre and from 
Marx to Mao (1973), and Rosa Lux- 
emburg, Women’s Liberation, and 
Marx’s Philosophy of Revolution 
(1982) spell out the philosophic ground 
of Marx’s Humanism internationally, as 
American Civilization on Trial con- 
cretizes it on the American scene and 
shows the two-way road between the 
U.S. and Africa. 

This body of ideas challenges all 
those desiring freedom to transcend the 
limitations of post-Marx Marxism, 
beginning with Engels. In light of the 
crises of our nuclearly armed world, it 
becomes imperative not only to reject 


what is, but to reveal and further 
develop the revolutionary Humanist 
future inherent in the present. The 
new visions of the future which 
Dunayevskaya left us in her worklftom 
the 1940s to the 1980s are rooted ih her 
discovery of Marx’s Marxism in its orig- 
inal form as a new Humanism and in 
her re-creation of that philosophy for 
our age as Marxist-Humanism. This is 
recorded in the documents on microfilm 
and open to all under the title The 
Raya Dunayevskaya Collection — 
Marxist-Humanism: A Half-Century 
of Its World Development. 

Dunayevskaya’s philosophic compre- 
hension of her creation and develop- 
ment of Marxist-Humanism, especially 
as expressed in her 1980s writings, 
presents the vantage point for re-creat- 
ing her ideas anew. Seeking to grasp 
that vantage point for ourselves and 
make it available to all who struggle 
for freedom, we have published 
Dunayevskaya’s original 1953 philo- 
sophic breakthrough and her final 1987 


Presentation on the Dialectics of Orga- 
nization and Philosophy in The Philo- 
sophic Moment of Marxist-Human- 
ism ( 1989), and donated new supple- 
mentary volumes to The Raya 
Dunayevskaya Collection. News and 
Letters Committees aims at developing 
and concretizing this body of ideas for 
our time. 

In opposing this capitalistic, racist, 
sexist, heterosexist, class-ridden soci- 
ety, we have organized ourselves into a 
committee form of organization rather 
than any elitist party “to lead.” We par- 
ticipate in all class and freedom strug- 
gles, nationally and internationally. As 
our Constitution states: “It is our 
aim... to promote the firmest unity 
among workers, Blacks and other 
minorities, women, youth and those 
intellectuals who have broken with the 
ruling bureaucracy of both capital and 
labor.” We do not separate mass activi- 
ties from the activity of thinking. Send 
for a copy of the Constitution of News 
and Letters Committees. 




